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PREFACE 


TO  THE 


FIRST,  SECOND,  AND  THIRD  EDITIONS*. 


The  firft  part  of  the  following  treatife  on  the 
dyfentery  again  appears  with  fome  alterations ;  it  was 
originally  published  in  the  West-Indies,  and  has  often 
been  republished  in  the  islands,  and  in  different  places 
in  Europe.  But  ths  second  and  third  parts,  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  present  volume,  are  now  first  sub- 
piitted  to  the  world. 

The  practice  I  have  recommended  in  the  treatment 
of  the  dysentery,  has  not  only  been  approved  in  the 
West-Indies,  but  is  adopted  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
and  the  East-Indies. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  last  war  being  in  America, 
the  belligerent  powers  had  many  troops  in  all  the  West- 
indian  islands:  where  the  French  and  Spaniards,  as 

*  Tlic  first  edition  was  published  on  the  30th  of  November, 
1787  ;  the  second  edition  on  the  4lh  of  Aprils  17893  and  the  tliird 
edition  on  the  30th  of  December,  1792, 
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well  as  the  English,  had  great  part  of  their  fopcea 
exterminated  by  the  bloody  flux. 

It  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  ravages  of  this  disease  in 
the  French  arniies,  that  the  English  islands  were  not 
invaded  earlier ;  and  it  was  also  owing  to  the  same 
cause,  that  the  English  forces  were,  in  many  instances, 
unable  to  retaliate  on  their  enenaies, 

jNotwithstanding  the  method  of  treating  this  severe 
calamity  successfully,  by  the  means  of  sudorific  me-r 
dicines,  was  not  published  until  the  war  was  consider- 
ably advanced,  and  had  a,  multitude  of  prejudices  to 
contend  against ;  before  its  conclusion,  many  French, 
American,  and  English  army  physicians,  had  intirely 
laid  aside  the  usual,  but  useless  reliance,  on  purgatives, 
opiates,  and  astringents ;  and  followed  this  practice 
with  the  utmost  success ;  under  all  the  disadvantages 
to  which  the  m^htary  are  subject,  from  the  scarcity  of 
necessaries,  and  bedding. 

I  have  not  increased  the  volume  of  the  materia  me- 
dica  by  any  new  medicine  or  composition,  in  the  cure 
of  this  disease  ;  nor  can  the  articles  I  recommend  be 
exceptionable,  either  on  account  of  their  bulk,  or 
complexity  :  for  tliey  occupy  but  a  small  space  in  a 
surgeon's  chest,  and  require  but  little  time,  and  no. 
trouble  in  preparing  them. — I  have  aimed  at  the  same 
oeconomy  of  space  and  time,  in  every  other  disease,  of 
which  I  have  treated. 
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it  is  a  oistom  of  very  ancient  prescription  In  physic. 
For  authors,  when  advancing  any  new  doctrine,  to  se- 
lect their  successful  and  remarkable  cases,  to  support 
their  principles;  and  some  have  been  so  intent  upoa 
this  object,  as  to  stamp  their  labours,  even  with  doubt- 
ful marks  of  authenticity,  rather  than  with  none, — to 
obviate  suspicion 

From  the  frequency  of  this  custom,  though  I  have 
hot  implicitly  followed  it,  I  suppose  it  has  been  found 
useful  by  those  who  have.  But  whatever  private  ad- 
vantages may  ha\-e  been  acquired,  the  custom  seems  to 
me  of  less  utility  to  mankind,  than  if  such  writers  had 
signalized  their  failings,  and  placed  beacons  on  the 
rocks  where  the  wrecks  were  made. 

A  few  only  have  dared  tO  imitate  the  candour  of  Hie- 
POCRATES  and  Sydenham,  in  this  :^in  that,  every 
dabbler  in  physic  decorates  his  volume,  and  illumines 
those  pages  which,  he  fondly  hopes,  will  be  the  guide 
for  posterity. 

'Tis  true  that  it  requires  great  reputation,  or  an  ex* 
traordinary  gopd  opinion  of  the  world,  to  confess  to  it 
our  errors ;  and  to  offer  mankind  instruction  by  those 
unpleasing  lessons  which  result  from  human  frailty. 
Therefore,  an  obscure  individual  prudently  weighs  the 
danger  of  recounting  his  mistakes ;  leaves  hoqest  con- 
fessions to  men  at  the  summit  of  human  wisdom,  and 
seizes  his  proselytes,  by  asserting  the  infallibility  of  ig- 
norance. 


There 
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There  is  another  transgression  against  the  laws  of 
tyrant  custom,  which  it  will  be  found  that  I  have  made, 
in  several  parts  of  the  following  work; — 'where,  instead 
of  drawing  out  my  materials  into  long  dissertations,  I 
have  often  condensed  the  experience  of  many  years 
into  a  few  short  paragraphs,  and  have  trusted  its  sup- 
port only  on  my  own  assertion. 

The  daily  publication  of  medical  books,  and  pro- 
mulgation of  new  systems  in  physic,  lead  to  a  suppo- 
sition that  either  physic,  is  not  a  science  of  books,  and 
capable  of  being  imparted  through  the  medium  of 
words ;  or  that  medical  writers  have  asserted  a  great 
'deal  more  than  they  have  been  able  to  maintain. 

The  raising  theories  in  opposition,  one  against  an- 
other, and  not  attending  to  diseases  and  the  improve- 
ment of  practice,  has  been  the  employment  of  many 
medical  people;  and  they  have  accordingly  had  the 
"success  to  convince  the  world,  that  they  understood 
better  how  to  talk  of  diseases,  than  how  to  cure  them. 

Diseases  unfortunately  are  not  to  be  conjured  down 
with  words; — if  they  were,  the  schools  of  Marge t- 
xus  and  Samonicus  had  starved  the  followers  of  Hip- 
pocrates. 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  the  writings  of  inarly 
of  the  modern  theorists,  there  are  excellent  discrimina- 
tions, and  profound  pathological  reasoning  on  diseases; 
but  when  we  come  to  the  curative  part,  we  clearly  s^e 
the  truth  of  Sydenham's  remark,  that;,  "  speculation 

and 
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and  practice  seldom  meet  in  the  same  person and  the 
admiration  we  bestow  on  the  eloquence  and  force,  which 
they  employ  in  chastising  the  practice  of  others,  va- 
nishes at  the  sight  of  their  own  prescriptions. 

Every  person  knows,  not  only  the  sage  precepts 
founded  on  practice,  but  the  accurate  descriptions, 
^rawn  from  nature,  of  Hippocrates;  and  what  op- 
position his  doctrine  experienced  from  Asclepiades 
and  Themison;  and  how  often  its  place  has  been 
usurped  by  the  confused  and  unnatural  jargon  of  secta- 
ries and  sophists.    Every  person  also  knows,  that  prior 
to  Sydenham,  though  there  had  been  many  attempts 
at  new  theory  and  reformation,  after  the  restoration  of 
learning,  yet  from  Galen's  time  there  was  but  little 
improvement  in  the  practical  part  of  physic  :  and  if  we 
except  the  strange  conceptions  of  Paracelsus  and 
Helmont,  there  was  scarcely  any  essential  alteration 
in  it. 

When  we  look  back  on  that  interval  of  fifteen  huri- 
dred  years,  and  survey  the  huge  masses  of  literature, 
which  were  brought  forth  in  it,-»as  at  the  remams  of 
barbaric  monuments,  though  we  cannot  admire  the. 
beauty  of  the  fabric,  we  must  wonder  at  the  labour 
and  patience  of  the  compilers. 

It  is  as  difficult  to  ascertain  when  heresy  and  sophistry 
will  cease  in  physic,  as  in  religion.  Within  these  few 
years,  when  the  great  Newton  lighted  up  the  world,  it 
was  the  fashion  of  physic  to  talk  learnedly  on  Cartefian 
errors;  to  purge  and  vomit  mathematically  ;  to  be  able 
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to  account  for  all  things  geometrically ;  and  to  have  a- 
perfect  acquaintance  with  every  thing  but — Nature. 

If  each  of  the  laborious  writers  of  that,  and  former 
periods,  instead  of  defcanting  on  every  disease,  had 
iaught  us  effectually  to  cure  one  ; — if  instead  of  making 
books  they  had  made  observations  on  diseases,  even  the 
Gout  might  have  submitted  ;< — the  Insane  Mind  might 
Jiave  been  restored,  and  the  cause  explained,  how  that 
derangement  of  the  intellectual,  exists  without  impair- 
ing the  corporal  faculties  : — the  Tetanus  would  perhaps 
no  longer  have  perplexed  us,  nor  wherefore  that  terrible 
disease  so  partially  and  violently  invades  the  body,  with- 
out disturbing  the  mental  and  vital  functions. 

But  the  misfortune  to  which  the  science  of  physic  has 
been,  and  must  ever  be  subject,  is,  that  they  who  will 
write  most,  must  be,  in  general,  least  qualified ;  for 
large  books' cannot  be  written  in  the  hurry  of  extensive 
practice ;  and  nothing  but  extensive  practice  can  cure  a 
«ian  of  prejudices,  and  qualify  him  to  write  at  all. 

Besides,  there  is  more  labour  in  writing  with  due  care' 
and  caution,  in  this  important  science,  when  a  man  ha* 
furnished  himself  with  materials,  than  many  have  for- 
titude, or  perhaps  health  to  encounter.  This  has  no 
doubt  deprived  the  world  of  many  great  discoveries ; 
and  had  nearly  kept  from  it  the  invaluable  treasure  be- 
queathed by  Sydenham  ;  who  never  sat  down  to  write 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  but  he  was  instantly  at- 
tacked by  that  excruciating  disoider  the  gout ;  which 
^t  length  brought  on  other  diseases  that  terminated  his 
existence; 

Yet, 
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Yet,  if  honest  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and 
a  desire  to  justify  their  good  opinion,  could  alienate 
self-interest  from  its  attachment,  and  stimulate  every 
person  who  has  had  sufficient  experience,  and  who 
might  find  leisure  also  to  undertake  the  task,  We  should 
probably  have  had  many  Sydenhams  among  us.  But ' 
fame,  I  fear,  acts  feebly  upon  hearts,  to  whose  ven- 
tricks  the  sacred  appetite  for  gold  has  long  been 
fixed  and  riveted. 

Thus,  Instead  of  men  of  great  experience,  and  ma- 
ture  judgment,  the  world  must  expect  to  see  young  dic-^ 
tators  come  forward,  prompted  by  genius  or  necessity, 
to  drive  the  nail  of  physic,  and  prescribe  its  irrevoca- 
ble laws :— and  thus,  diseases  are  created,  and  cures 
performed,  which  have  only  had  existence,  like 
Berkeley's  matter,  because  they  were  perceived 
by  the  ideas." 

As  the  result  of  experience  is  the  only  useful  know-r 
ledge  in  physic,  every  interesting  fact,  founded  thereon,- 
should  be  rescued  from  oblivion ;  and  they  who  have 
contributed  their  m.ite  to  form  collections  of  this  sort, 
deserve  much  more  of  mankind  than  many  who  have 
written  volumes  of  insipid  imitation,  or  fine-spuii  the- 
ory; the  common  sense  of  which,  might  generally  be 
described  on  the  margin  of  their  works, 

The  learned  president  of  our  London  college  of  phy- 
sicians, Sir  George  Baker,  has  judiciously  revived- 
a  species  of  medical  literature,  that  has  been  too  much 
neglected.    Encouraged  by  his  example,  a  genuine  re- 
pository 
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pository  may  be  formed,  that  will  add  reputation  to  tlie 
professors,  and  sustain  the  dignity  of  the  profession. 
But  while  novelty  is  sought  for,  and  every  trivial  thing 
avoided,  care  should  be  taken  that  no  fabrication,  from 
the  mutilated  remnants  of  our  ancestors,  be  admi'ted. 
We  lament  to  view  their  venerable  garments  cut  up  into 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  the  wearers,  claiming  them 
as  their  own,  pass  them  on  the  world,  as  if  they  had 
never  been  seen  before. 

■  Great  as  the  improvement  has  been  in  anatomy,  and 
great  as  the'  masters  of  that  art  are,  in  France  and 
England,— while  they  triumph  over  their  ancestors, 
they  will  but  prepare  triumphs  for  posterity  ;  if  that  part 
thereof  which  applies  to  the  discovery,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  cure  of  diseases,  be  neglected  for  curi- 
osity ;  should  comparative  anatomy  have  nothing  pro- 
founder  to  relate  than  that  fishes  have  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing ;  that  dogs  owe  the  acuteness  of  their  smell  to  the 
Structure  of  their  noses ;  and  that  wings  would  have 
been  an  useless  appendage  to  man ; — should  physiolo- 
gists become  virtuosi ;  should  Bonet  and  Morgacni 
be  thrown  upon  the  shelf,  and  the  columns  con^- 
ceded  to 

an  alligator  stuff 'd,  and  other  skins  of  ill-shaped 
fishes — " 

In  such  a  relapse  of  science,  if  professors  succeed,  they 
must  owe  their  consequence  to  the  disgrace  of  their . 
axt  i — the  admiration  of  the  vulgar. 

The  science  of  physic  has  derived  less  practical  bene- 
fit from  physiology,  since  the  discovery  of  the  circula- 
tion 
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t'.on  of  the  blood,  and  the  distribution  of  the  chyle, 
•than  is  generally  imagined.    Gassendus  would  have 
been  disappointed  in  his  hopes,  had  he  lived  un^ 
these  days. — ■  

For  much  remains  to  be  done  :  and  though  the 
great  Harvey,  the  ingenuous  Asellius,  and  the  for- 
nmate  Pecquet,  made  such  grand  contributions  to 
the  ancient  stores,  with  the  late  discoveries  that  have 
been  added,  and  the  advantages  which  the  anatomic  art 
has  received  from  injections,  and  glasses ;  there  arc  still 
many  tenets  retained  in  the  code  of  physiology,  which 
stand  but  on  apocryphal  authority.    The  field  is  not  to 
be  abandoned  to  Amateurs  alone,  to  revive  fhe  legiti- 
mate spirit  of  inquiry,  that  animated  the  genius  Df 
Akistotle,  Fabricius,  and  Harvey. 

Modern  surgery  has  eminently  advanced  itself  as  an 
important  branch  of  the  healing  art.    It  was  indeed  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Charles  Bernard,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  "  that  there  were  more  use fiil 
operations  among  the  ancients,  omitted  or  discontinued 
by  us,  than  we  have  invented     which  probably  may 
•be  true'  even  at  this  day.   He  might  have  extended  th^ 
same  reflection  to  medicine.  But  the  modern  advance- 
ment of  surgery,  exclusive  of  the  assistance  which  the 
operative  part  has  acquired  by  the  excellence  of  our 
instruments,   and  the  contributing  branches  of  me- 
chanics, arises  rather'  from  taking  away,  than  from 
adding,  to  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  and  from  sim- 
■plifying  their  methods;  mahy -of  which  were  coarse, 
violent, -and' barbarous.    We  do  not,  at  this  day,  like 

ancient 
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ancient  surgeons^  hang  people  up  by  their  feet  to 
.beams,  nor  rack  them  on  Procrustean  beds,  to  re- 
duce dislocations,  without  any  regard  to  anatomy. 

Chemistry  has  opened  abundant  treasures  for  the  pur- 
.pose  of  medicine.  The  materia  medica  has  regularly 
received  addition,  and  alteration,  as  that  science  has 
'advanced  ;  and  has  scarcely  retained  any  thing  but 
bark  and  opium,  which  the  vegetable  world  can  call 
its  own. 

^he  utility  of  botany  in  physic,  appeal's  to  correspond 
in  an  inverse  ratio,  with  the  labour  that  has  been  be- 
stowed on  it. — Here,  as  often  in  the  moral  vv'orld, 
beauty  is  preferred  to  virtue* 

Prom  natural  philosophy  great  medical  advantages 
have  been  obtained.  By  this,  we  have  learned  to  imi- 
tate, to  augment,  to  diminish,  and  to  apply  many  of 
the  operations  of  nature,  and  to  combine  such  of  her 
powers,  as  answer  our  purposes  better  in  a  mixed,  than 
in  a  simple  state.  We  turn  hopeless  from  the  toils  o£ 
anatomy,  to  this  sublime  revelation,  for  a  solution  of  the 
phsenomena  of  the  nerves,  which  at  present  confound  us. 

In  this  enlightened  age,  when  almost  every  persofl, 
who  can  read,  makes  pretension  to  some  science  or  other  5 
when  ignorance  is  no  longer  fashion,  nor  emulation  ir^ 
arts  disgraceful, — that  labour,  which  in  former  ages  of 
the  world  would  have  crowned  an  author  with  immor- 
tality, now,  can  hardly  secure  his  fame,  the  duration 
of  an  ephemeron.— Yet  he  who  ventures  fairly  on  that 
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sea  of  troubles,"  which  none  but  authors  know,  for 
promoting  the  %lfare  of  society,  ought  not  to  repine; 
his  conscious  motives  should  bear  him  up,— for  to  have 
lived  to  such  a  purpose,  however  short  the  existence, 
may  be  remembered  without  that  bitter  soliloquy, 
"  Few  and  evil  have  been  my  days." 

Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  this  publication,  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knovvring  that  it  contains  a  faithful  re- 
lation of  facts,  founded  on  my  own  experience  ;  and  as 
far  as  concerns  the  West-Indies,  the  result  of  twelve 
years  extensive  practice  there.  However,  I  should  not 
have  troubled  the  world  with  it,  if  I  could  not  urge  in 
my  defence,  that  I  never  could  cure  the  diseases  to 
which  it  extends,  by  the  books  that  have  been  already 
written  on  the  same  subjects  by  others. 

Under  this  conviction  I  have  presumed  to  ofFer  this 
volume,  as  ^  specimen  of  my  practice  ;  and  of  what 
I  intend  farther  .to  pubUsh,  on  diseases  in  Tropical 
countries. 

If  in  the  course  of  this  work  it  shall  be  found  that  I 
have  mistrusted  the  skill  or  accuracy  of  others,  it  is 
because  every  day's  observation  convinces  me,  that 
there  are  not  so  many  wonders  in  physic,  nor  so  many 
extraordinary  diseases  incident  to  mankind,  naturally, 
aj  have  been  asserted  ;  and  that  there  are  symptoms 
described,  as  pathognomonic  of  more,  which  are  but 
the  issue  of  improper  treatment.  These  evils  I  attri- 
bute to  the  poison  of  medical  literature,  raised  on 
theory,  uncorrected  by  experience  ;  where  men,  fol-* 

lowing 
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lowing  one  another  like  Cranes,  storm  human  infir- 
mities mechanically  : — before  whom.  Nature  and  the 
disease,  like  a  fortification  assailed  by  mortal  engines 
calculated  by  rule  for  its  destruction,  often  fall  toge-f 
ther,  and  are  buried  in  confusioUj  under  the  same 
ruins. 


ADVER^ 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


In  this  publication,  augmented  by  the  addition 
of  an  himdred  pages  ;  and  in  the  fifth  edition  of 
my  Treatise  on  Coffee  ;  and  in  the  second 
edition  of  my  Medical  Tracts,  I  have  fulfilled 
what  I  promised,  in  the  preface  to  the  first 
edition  of  my  work  on  Tropical  Diseases^ — the 
conditions  on  which  I  made  that  promise  hav- 
ing been  performed,  in  the  most  flattering  manr- 
ner  to  me,  by  the  reception  my  labours  have 
met  with^ 

From  the  title  of  this  work  it  might  be  in- 
ferred, that  my  doctrines  were  confined  to 
intratropical  countries  ;  but  that  is  not  the  case. 
My  dissertation  on  the  climate  pf  the  West-In- 
dies, embraces  that  of  every  other  region ;  and 

tlie 
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the  principal  diseases  on  which  I  have  written, 
^re  prevajiling  epidemics,  or  those  of  the  most 
dangerous  kind,  in  every  chmate: — ^and  some 
of  them,  the  ruinous  attendants  on  camps, 
ileets,  and  armies, — the  scourge  of  Wars,  in 
every  part  of  the  worlcj* 

Among  many  articles  of  new  matter,  in 
this  edition,  I  have  given  some  of  the  result 
of  nearly  thirty  years  observations,  on  our  near 
neighbour, — the  Moon  ;  respecting  her  influence 
on  the  inhabitants  of  this  terraqueous  globe. 

Whether  she  possesses  mountains,  volcanos, 
or  seas,  is  no  part  of  my  subject.  Divested  of 
prejudice  and  superstition,  I  have  proceeded  on 
grounds  which  admit  of  no  controversy ;  as  the 
facts  I  have  related,  carry  with  them  their  owij; 
proof,  or  detection. 

B.  M, 

. . ,  Chelsea  Hospital,  ' 
jjth  of  October,  1803. 
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To  those  V^-ho  ai-e  impelled  by  necessity,  or 
induced  by  interest,  to  \-isit  the  torrid  zone,  and 
rcHnquish  the  blessings  which  flow  from  exer^ 
cise  in  the  dehghtful  climates  of  the  earth,  in 
temperate  regions  ;  ~  to  those  who  exchange 
their  native  countries,  which  yield  the  free  and 
unbounded  enjoyments  of  spontaneous  health, 
for  such  as  no  care,  nor  att,  caii  ever  make 
agreeable ;  —  some  cautions  may  be  necessary  — 
some  precepts  useful. 

That  health  is  retainable  by  JlUropeans  in  hot 
climates,  is  well  knov/n  and  experienced.  But 
when  the  numerous  and  expensive  requisites 
have  been  obtained,  the  rigid  restrictions,  and 
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self-denials,  which  are  still  necessary  to  keep  the 
body  and  soul  in  unison,  render  the  possession  of 
health  so  often  a  matter  of  neglect,  that  human 
flesh,  dissatisfied  to  exist  in  the  insipid  security 
of  temperance,  resolutely  compounds  for  a  short 
life,  or  impaired  faculties,  and  seizes  the  pre- 
sent hour  of  pleasure,  and  dangerdus  enjoy- 
ment. 

In  countries  between  the  tropics,  the  heat  is 
nearly  uniform  ;  and  seldom  has  been  known  to 
rary  through  the  year  on  any  given  spot,  ei- 
ther by  day  or  night,  sixteen  degrees  *.  —  It  is, 
at  a  medium,  on  the  coast,  and  on  plains  not 
much  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at 
about  eighty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's /ox  twenty- 
four  degrees  of  Reaumur  s,  thermometer  f. 

The  greatest  heat,  observable  on  the  ther^no- 
meter,  in  the  shade,  in  tropical  countries,  is 

*  Fahrenheit'' s  thermometei?  is  what  is  every  where- meant 
in  this  publication,  unless  expressed  to  the  contrary;  and 
the  (Observations  on  it,  made  in  a  North  shade,  with  the  iu- 
sti'ument  placed  at  the  distance  of  six,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve 
feet,  from  the  earth ;  avoiding,  as  much  as  possible,  any 
reflected  heat, 

t  At  Charles-Town,  in  South  Carolina,  N,  Lat.  32* 45", 
where  the  medium  heat  is  66,  there  is  sometimes  a  variation- 
of  83  degrees  in  the  course  of  the  yeai:.  The  mercury  in. 
the  thermometer  has  sunk  to  18,  and  has  risen  to  i-01. 

between 
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between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ; 
at  which  time,  on  the  plains,  and  sea-coast, 
the  mercury  seldom  ascends  above  90°,  nor  de- 
scends below  80',  through  the  year.  The  di- 
minution of  heat,  at  night,  ranges  from  five  to 
ten  desjees,  but  seldom  belov/  70°,  even  in  the 
coolest  months. 

The  greatest  heat  shewn  by  the  thermometer 
in  the  open  sun,  is,  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon ;  when  the  mercury  rises  several  de- 
grees higher  than  it  does,  placed  in  the  sun,  at 
any  other  time  of  the  day.  Here  it  frequently 
mounts  to  120°,  130°,  and  much  higher,  ac- 
cording to  the  clearness  of  sky,  and  as  the 
earth,  or  situation,  is  more  or  less  reflecting. 
To  these  degrees  of  heat,  negroes,  in  various 
labour,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane, 
are  often  exposed  *. 

*  It  has  been  observed  in  these,  and  more  equatorial,  re- 
gions, that,  though  the  barometer  is  useless  in  indicating 
tiie  variations  of  the  weather,  it  exhibits  a  phsenomenon  not 
correctly  ascertained  in  temperate  climates ;  which  is,  that 
the  mercury  has  two  diurnal  motions,  of  ascent  and  de- 
scent, of  nearly  a  line,  corresponding  with  the  course  of  the 
sun  ;  ascending  as  the  sun  approaches  the  zenith  and  nadir, 
and  descending  as  the  sun  deviates  from  those  points.  It 
remains  stationary,  at  its  highest  and  lowest  degree,  for 
some  hours. 


During 
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During  the  six  months  of  the  year,  when  the 
sun  has  passed  the  hne  on  his  annual  return  to 
either  tropic,  that  season  is  called  the  Summer 
season ;  —  so  from  about  the  twentieth  of 
March,  when  the  sun  enters  Aries  and  passes 
the  equator  into  the  Northern  hemisphere,  to 
visit  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  until  about  the  twenty- 
third  of  September,  when  he  enters  Libra  and 
repasses  it  to  the  Southern  hemisphere,  to  re- 
\isit  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  it  is  considered  the 
Summer  season  in  our  West-Indies ;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  the  Winter. 

This  is  the.  Winter  and  the  Summer  of  coun- 
tries, where,  in  general,  there  is  not  more  than 
six  degrees  of  difference  of  heat,  between  the 
coldest  season  in  the  month  of  January,  and  the 
hottest  season  in  the  month  of  August ;  where 
the  heat  is  alw^ays  excessive  'on  the  whole,  and 
where  the  sun  rises  and  sets  all  the  year  round 
at  nearly  the  same  hours,  and  where  there  is 
but  little  crepusculum,  or  twilight. 

But  though  the  sun  imparts  his  influence  al- 
most equally  within  that  tropic,  for  which  he 
has  passed  the  equator  ;  yet  the  parallels  under 
his  vertical  rays,  doubtless,  receive  the  greatest 
portion  of  heat ;  but  the  difference  is  inconsi- 
derable, and  the  inhabitants  on  the  same  side  as 

the 
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the  sun  fiiul  generally  the  same  oppressive  uni- 
formity. 

This  is  to  be  understood  of  the  climate  at 
large,  as  unconnected,  and  uninfluenced  by  local 
.•ircumstances,  as  mountains,  valleys,  woods, 
particular  soil,  situation,  or  any  other  cause 
favouring  the  aggregation,  or  dissipation,  ot 
heat,  or  cold*. 

Upon  the  mountains ,  between  the  tropics,  as 
upon  the  mountains  in  Europe,  the  air  is  cold 
in  proportion  to  their  height,  In  some  of  the 
islands  there  are  mountains  which  afford  agree- 
able situations ;  and  on  the  continent,  there  are 
gradations  of  every  degree  of  the  habitable 
globe. 

*  BpsMAN  says,  "  near  the  island  of  Annaboa  upon  tlie 
-  coast  of  Guinea,  directly  under  the  Line,  in  the  month  of 
"  September,  when  the  sun  is  vertical,  that  he  could 
"  scarcely  bear  the  cold.  The  reason  of  this  cold  is," 
he  says,  "  that  ther^  is  always,  at  this  time  of  the  year, 

thick  weather,  with  stiff  gales  of  wind,  whiph  prevent 

their  feeling  the  heat  of  the  sun." 

Almost  a  similar  cause  operates  at  lima  to  render  that 
city  far  more  cool  and  pleasant  than  Carthagena,  though 
it  is  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the  equator :  which  is, 
that  the  mists,  that  prevail  at  Lima  during  considerable  part 
of  the  year,  soften  the  rigour  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  the 
winds  blowing,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  frozen  regions, 
of  the  south,  cool  and  refresh  tlie  atmosphere. 

B  3  ^'^^^er 
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Under  the  equatorial  line  on  the  continent  of 
South  America,  in  the  province  of  Quito,  the 
summit's  of  the  mountains  of  Pmchinca,  Coto- 
paxi,  and  several  others  of  the  Cordelleras,  are 
constantly  covered  with  ice  and  snoM^.  The 
summit  of  Cotopaii  is  computed  to  be  312(^) 
toises,  or  6643  EngUsh  yards  above  the  level 
of  the  sea*  ;  which  is  nearly  1423  yards  higher 
than  Mont  Blanc  f,  in  Savoy. 

In  the  conquest  of  Chili,  many  of  the  Spa- 
niards v^^ere  frozen  to  death  sitting  on  their 
mules,  in  crossing  the  mountains  that  divide 
Chili  arid  Peru. 

AcosTA  says,  his  friend  the  general  Jerome 
Costilla  of  Cusco,  lost  several  of  his  toes  in  passing- 
over  the  desart  of  Chili,  in  going  from  Peru. 
They  were  so  perished  by  the  severity  of  the 
air,  that  when  he  came  to  look  on  them,  they 

*  Ulloa,  Voyage  to  South  America.    Book  VI.  ch.  7. 

t  The  summit  of  Ifont  Blanc,  the  highest  of  the  Alps,  is 
15,662  Enghsh  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean- 
sea.  Mont  Cenis,  the  highest  of  the  Alps  crossed  in  the 
route  from  Turin  to  Lyons,  is  6261  English  feet  -above  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  — I  found  the  thermometer , 
here,  a  la  Paste,  at  40°  on  the  23d  of  October,  1787,  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  The  sun  shone,  and  it  snowed 
Slightly. 


were 
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were  dead;   and  fell  off  without  any  pain, 
-  even  as  a  rotten  apple  falleth  from  the  tree." 

He  says,  this  general  fonnerly  conduded-  a 
larn-e  army  over  these  mountains  ;  and  that  he 
left  a  considerable  number  of  the  soldiers  dead 
there,  who  were  killed  by  the  baleful  cold  wmds, 
that  constantly  blow  in  those  regions.    On  the 
general's  return  from  his  expedition,  he  found 
the  dead  bodies  lying  scattered  about ;  but  quite 
entire ;  and  without  scent  or  putrefaction.  Near 
to  the  place  where  the  dead  bodies  were,  he 
found  a  boy,  who  had  survived  his  miserable 
companions,  that  remained  behind,  unable  to 
proceed  on  the  expedition.    This  boy  had  ex- 
isted in  a  cave  skreened  from  the  winds ;  and 
fed  on  the  flesh  of  the  horses,  that  perished 
there  with  the  troops. 

r 

AcosTA  relates  a  curious  story,  of  a  coura- 
geous Dominican  friar;  who,  in  crossing  the 
same  barren  desart,  was  benighted.  In  w^hich 
distress,  he  gathered  together  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  the  dead  bodies,  to  serve  as  a  rampart 
against  the  wind,  and  slept  under  their  shelter. 

AcosTA  (anno  l58o)  crossed  these  mountains 
himself,  at  the  passage  of  Pariacaca,  in  Peru, 
When  he  arrived  at  the  top,  he  .says,     I  was 

jj  4  seized 
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seized  with  so  mortal  and  strange  a  pang, 
with  straining  and  vomiting,  that  I  thought 
to  have  cast  up  my  very  heart:  for  having 
^'  vomited  up  meat,  phlegm,  and  choler,  both 
yellow  and  green,  in  the  end  I  cast  up  blood." 

■  He  says  many  have  lost  their  lives  in  -this 
manner  ;  and  that  not  only  the  passage  of  Poria- 
caca,  but  also  all  the  ridge  of  mountains,  which 
runs  above  five  hundred  leagues,  through  Peru 
and  Chili,  produce  the  same  effects ;  but  in  no 
place  so  violently  as  in  Pariacaca. 

He  says,  the  air  over  these  mountains  destroys 
vegetation.  The  grass  is  often  burnt,  and  black, 
with  it.  "  That  it  is  not  so  sensible,  as  piercing. 
It  quencheth  the  vital  heat ;  yet  it  doth  not 
cdrrupt,  or  give  any  putrefaclion  to  dead  bo-^ 
"  dies.    The  best  remedy  against  its  influence 
"  is,  for  people  to  stop  their  noses,  their  ears, 
and  their  mouths,  as  much  as  may  be ;  and  to 
cover  themselves'  with  clothes ;  especially  the 
stomach ;  for  that  the  air  is  so  subtile  and 
piercing,  that  not  only  men  feel  this  altera- 
"  tion,  but  also  beasts,  that  sometimes  stay 
there ;  as  no  spur,  or  beating,  can  make  them 
go  forward 


tib.  III.  Cap,  9, 
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The  refreshhig  and  unremitting  Eastern 
breezes,  which  alone  could  render  the  West- 
Indies  habitable,  are  influenced  in  their  course 
by  the  direction  of  the  sun  *.  When  the  sun 
is  in  his  progress  to  the  Northern  tropic,  the 
breeze  obliquely  bends  towards  his  tract,  and 
blows  after  him  from  the  South  of  the  East. 
When  the  sun  is  on  his  return  to  the  Southern 
tropic,  the  breeze  is  inchned  after  him  that  way, 
and  blows  from  the  North  of  the  Eastern  point ; 
so  that  the  whole  range  of  the  breezes,  or  trade- 
winds,  comprizes  jibout  thirty  degrees  of  South 
and  North  latitude.  Sometimes,  when  the  sun 
is  on  the  South  of  the  equator,  the  Winter's 
winds  from  the  Northern  continent,  extend  into 
the  latitudes  of  the  Eastern  breezes,  and  over- 
power them  w-ith  great  violence.  Hail  is  some- 
times brought  with  those  winds,  but  never 
snow. 

The  Northern  tropical  Winter  and  Summer 
may  be  sub-divided  into  four  periods :  the  first 
beginning  in  April  or  May,  with  the  vernal 
rains,  which  commonly  continue  six  or  eight 
weeks.  Then  the  second  adyances,  which  is 
the  hottest  and  driest  season  of  the  year ;  for 

*  The  breezes  set  in  gently  in  a  morning,  commonly 
about  nine  o'clock  ;  increase  as  the  sun  rises  to  the  meridian, 
and  decline  in  the  t;vening  about  six  or  seven  o'clock. 

the 
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the  snn  being,  on,  or  nearly,  the  twenty-first'  ot 
June,  at  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  has  finished  his 
farthest  Northern  declination.  The  third  com- 
mences in  September,  with  the  autumnal  rains, 
which  are  heavy  and  violent ;  and  the  fourth  in 
December,  after  the  autumnal  rains  have  ceased. 
This  is  the  coolest  and  pleasantest  season  of  the 
year^  the  sun  being,  about  the  twenty-first  of 
December,  at  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  his 
greatest  Southern  distance.  The  weather  is  now 
generally  dry  and  settled,  accompanied  with 
night  winds  from  the  land,  in  all  the  countries 
whose  mountains  are  sufficiently  lofty  to  cool 
the  air ;  with  frequent  North  winds  in  the  da}% 
from  the  continent  of  North  America. 

Although  there  is  no  regularity  in  the  isetting 
in,  or  duration,  of  the  vernal  and  autumnal 
rains,  yet  there  are  seldom  any  rains  that  are' 
violent  or  lasting,  from  November  until  April. 
The  Spring  periodical  rains,  most  commonly,  in 
the  islands,  fall  in  May,  though  sometimes  not" 
until  June ;  and  the  autumnal  rains  sometimes 
commence  in  August,  though  generally  in  Oc- 
tober ;  but  the  time  for  the  greatest  rains,  and 
the  greatest  heat,  on  the  continent,  as  well  as 
in  the  islands,  is  between  the  months  of  April 
and  November ;  and  the  greatest  degree  of  dry- 
ness and  coolness  is  during  the  months  of  De- 
cember, 
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cember,  Januar}%  February,  and  March.  This 
is  the  season  when  people,  wl^  can  choose 
their  opportimitj,  should  arrive  in  the  West- 
Indies;  and  tliis  is  the  season  when  mihtary 
operations  should  be  carried  .on  there ;  and  also 
when  ships  of  war,  or  troops,  should  be  sent 
out  to  relieve,  or  supply,  any  station  or  garri- 
son, that  the  men  might  be  accustomed  to  the 
climate,  before  the  time  of  the  greatest  heat 
advancing,  and  the  setting  in  of  the  rains,  an4 
unhealthful  season  *. 

The  voyage  should  be  undertaken  so  as  not 
only  to  accord  with  this  great  object,  but  also 
to  avoid  being  on  the  sea  between  the  tropics 
in  the  Western  world,  in  the  months  of  August, 
September,  and  October ;  for  most  of  the  hur- 
ricanes that  have  afflicted  this  part  of  the  globe, 
have  happened  in  the  Autumnal  season :  and 
therefore,  these  are  properly  called  the  hurricane 
months. 

Hurricanes  generally  set  in  from  the  North, 
or  North-west,  from  the  great  rarefaction  of 

*  Rain,  the  scourge  of  health  in  tropical  countries,  is  the 
salvation  of  it  in  others.  Rome  would  soon  be  depopulated 
but  for  the  rains,  which  cleanse  the  streets,  purify  the  air, 
and  dilute  and  wash  away  the  mephitic  vapour  that  issues 
from  the  earth,  and  collects  upon  its  surface,  in  the  adjacent 
Ca.npania,  from  a  long  continuance  of  dry  and  hot  weather. 

the 
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the  air  within  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  by  the 
sun's  Northefh  declination  at  this  season  of  the 
year;  from  which,  an  influx  of  dense  air  rushes 
in  from  the  polar  regions,  and  the  great  Western 
continent  (the  earth  being  susceptible  of  much 
greater  degrees  of  cold  and'  heat  than  the  ocean, 
which  is  preserved  in  a  more  uniform  tempera- 
ture, from  being  incapable,  hke  all  transparent 
bodies,  of  deriving  heat  from  solar  light),  and 
a  great  conflict  is  raised  ;  the  wind  varying, 
with  furious  blasts,  from  every  point  of  the 
compass,  until  an  equilibrium  is  restored,  and 
nature  composed,  b^  the  eastern  winds  regaiu-- 
jng  their  course. 

The  ruin  and  desolation  accompanying  an 
hiu-ricane,  cannot  be  described.  Like  fire,  its 
resistless  force  consumes  every  thing  in  its  track, 
in  the  most  terrible  and  rapid  manner.  It  is 
generally  preceded  by  an  awful  stillness  of  the 
elements,  and  a  closeness,  and  mistiness,  in  the 
atmosphere,  which  makes  the  sun  appear  red, 
and  the  stars  larger.  But  a  dreadful  reverse 
succeeding :  —  the  sky  is  suddenly  over-cast,  and 
wild.  The  sea  rises  at  once  from  a  profound 
calm  into  mountains.  The  wind  rages  and 
roars  like  the  noise  of  cannon.  The  rain  de- 
scends in  deluges.  A  dismal  obscurity  enve- 
lopes the  earth  with  darkness.    The  superior 

regions 
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regions  appear  rent,  with  figlitning  and  tlmn* 
der.  The  earth  often  does,  and  always  seems  to, 
tremble.    Terror  and  consternation  distract  all 
nature.    Birds  are  carried  from  the  woods  into 
the  ocean ;  and  those,  whose  element  is  the  sea, 
seek  for- refuge  on  the  land.    The  frightened 
animals  in  the  fields  assemble  together,  and  are 
almost  suffocated  by  the  impetuosity  of  the 
wind,  in  searching  for  shelter;  which,  when 
found,  sen-es  only  for  their  destruction.  The 
roofs  of  houses  are  carried  to  vast  distances  from 
their  walls,  w'hich  are  beat  to  the  ground,  bury- 
ing their  inhabitants  under  them.    Large  trees 
are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  huge  branches 
shivered  off,  and  driven  through  the  air  in 
every  direction,  with  immense  velocity.  Every 
tree  and  shrub,  that  withstands  the  shock,  is 
stripped  of  its  boughs  and  fohage.    Plants  and 
grass  are  laid  flat  on  the  earth.  Luxuriant 
spring  is  changed  in  a  moment  to  dreary  wm- 
ter.  — This  direflil  tragedy  ended,  when  it  hap- 
pens in  a  town,  the  devastation  is  surveyed 
with  accumulated  horror.    The  harbour  is  co- 
vered with  wrecks. of  boats  and  vessels:  and 
the  shore  has  not  a  vestige  of  its  former  state 
n-maining.    Mounds  of  rubbish  and  rafters,  m 
one  place ;  heaps  of  earth,  and  trunks  of  trees, 
in  another;  deep  gullies  from  torrents  ot  wa- 
ter; and  the  dead  and  dying  bodies  of  men, 

women, 
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women,  and  children,  half  buried,  and  scat- 
tered about,  where  streets  were  but  a  few  hours 
before,  present  the  miserable  survivors  w^ith  a 
shocking  conclusion  of  a  ^spectacle,  generally 
follovv^ed  by  famine :  and  vs^hen  accompanied 
with  an  earthquake,  by  mortal  diseases. 

Such  were  the  hurricanes,  that  left-  melan- 
choly traces  in  many  of  the  West-Indian  islands, 
in.  the  month  of  October,  1780:  and  particu- 
larly in  Jamaica;  where,  on  the  third  day  of 
that  month,  the  West  end  of  the  island  was 
laid  waste.  Vast  districts  of  finely  cultivated 
land  were  made  a  desert,  and  several  villages 
destroyed. 

But  the  part  of  Jamaica  which  suffered  most, 
was  the  parish  of  Westmoreland.  Here,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  preceding  calamities,  the  sea  rose 
in  a  column,  appearing  at  a  distance  hke  a  dark 
cloud,  and  overwhelmed  the  little  seaport  town 
oi  Savannah-la-Mer. 

While  many  people  were  viewing  the  ap- 
proach of  this  phenomenon  from  their  win- 
dows, ignorant  of  what  it  was,  it  advanced 
suddenly  upon  them,  drowned  them  in  their 
upper  rooms,  into  which  they  had  retreated  as 

the 
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the  water  rose,  and  washed  away  their  houses 
and  them  together. 

The  sea  overflowed  the  land  above  half  a 
mile  beyond  its  usual  bounds ;  and  carried  seve- 
ral large  ships  with  it.  Two  of  which,  ,  when 
the  water  subsided,  w^ere  left  nearly^  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  on  the  land  . 

This  hurricane  commenced  from  the  S.  E, 
about  twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  and  continued 
until  eight  in  the  evening.  The  sea  rose  be- 
tween four  and  eight  o'clock ;  and  subsided  at 
ten,  with  an  earthquake.  Nearly  three  hundred 
people  perished  f . 

When  Europeans  embark  for  the  West-* 
Indian  islands,  they  must  bid  farewell  to  the 
sports '  of  the  field.  There  are  neither  hounds, 
nor  hares,  nor  stags,  nor  foxes;,  and  it  is  well 
there  are  not ;  for-  the  enthusiasm  which  those 

*  The-  Henry,  Captain  Ricliardson ;  and  the  Princess- 
Eoyal,  Captain  Rathven.  These  ships  were  each  of  thenif 
above  400  tons. 

t  Hurricanes  have  visited  the  Went-Indies  periodicaUy, 
and  in  some  islands  have  continued  annually,  or  nearly  so, 
for  a  succession  of  years,  and  then  have  disappeared.  Th& 
middle  of  the  last  century  was  distinguished  by  a  similar 
succession  of  West-Indian  disasters,  to  that  which  has  lately 
liappened  there. 

sports 
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sports  inspire  is  not  to  be  curbed  by  Cragg^' 
rocks,  or  precipices  ;  or  by  grave  lessoos,  or  fa-^ 
tal  examples » 

Horse-racing  has  beeri  introduced  into  some 
of  the  islands ;  and  as  a  species  of  gaming,  to 
the  inconvenience  of  some,  and  to  the  advan- 
tage of  others.  But  though  it  may  contribute 
to  improve  the  breed  of  that  useful  animal,  the 
horse,  in  the  colonies,  —  climate,  which  will 
not  permit  Such  violent  exertions,  forbids 
much  pleasure  from  it,  as  an  animated  ai^luse-* 
merit. 

It  is  fortunate  for  those  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  country  sports,  that  there  are  but 
few  inducements  to  allure  them  here  ;  but  there 
are  some^  to  which  many  have  paid  the  tribute 
of  their  lives.  .  - 

The  Snipe  is  found  here  in  great  numbers  ; 
but  this  universal  inhabitant  of  the  earth  meets 
with  no  more  quarter  here  than  in  .Europe ; 
notwithstanding  the  danger  whicli  is  often  ex- 
perienced, from  fevers  acquired  by  pursuing 
him  through  the  wet  and  marshy  places  where 
he  ■  resorts ;  which  ought,  in  hot  cHmates  at 
least,  to  be  his  sanctuary. 

Had 
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Had  the  present  race  of  Europeans  been  as 
superstitious  about  their  bones  as  the  PatriardiSi 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  were,  the  tropical 
colonies  had  never  existed  as  countries  of  wealth 
and  commerce. 

The  hardy  followers  of  Columbus  and 
Gama  *  (for  none  but  the  strongest  spirits  dare 
to  leave  their  homes  for  new  enterprize)  have 
had  no  terrors  of  mihd  respiectifig  their  bodies  ; 
but  adventured  like  heroes,  with  hearts,  not 
like  Virgil's  hero's,  to  be  terrified  at  a  storm  f . 
Regardless  of  their  fate,  they  boldly  undertook, 
and  fearlessly  embarked  in  the  severest  labours, 
surrounded  with  dangers,  and  planted  and  be- 
came the  patriarchs  of  colonies.  They  bid 
adieu  to  their  countries,  which  perhaps  had  de- 
pressed their  genius,  or  persecuted  them  for 
debt,  or  religion  ;  and  scorned,  as  they  could 
not  revisit  their  native  homes  in  life,  to  enter-^ 

*  The  two  first  navigators  to  the  West  and  East-Indies ; 
the  former  was  sent  out  from  Spain  by  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bdla,  in  August  1492;  and  the  latter  from  Portugal,  by 
Emanuel,  in  July  1497* 

t  Extemplo  yEncae  solvuntur  frigore  membra. 
Ingemit,  et  duplices  tendens  ad  sidera  palnias^ 
Talia  voce  refert :  O  terque  quaterque  beat), 
Queis  ante  ora  patrum,  Trajie  sub-  mcenibus  altis, 
Contigit  oppetere !  ^Eneid.  Lib.  I.  Ver.  96. 

c  tain 
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tain  the  hopes  of  returning  to  them,  hke  ne- 
groes, after  death*.  Such,  were  the  first  set- 
tlers of  the  colonies. 

Great  as  the  mortality  has  been  to  accom- 
plish the  present  flourishing  state  of  the  sugar 
colonies,  and  great  as  the  expence  of  human 
lives  must  be  to  maintain  them,  their  commerce 
has  contributed  to  raise  the  nations,  to  which 
they  belong,  to  a  condition  of  riches  and 
grandeur,  that  European  industry,  without  them, 
could  never  have  attained. 

In  voyages,  Sea  -  sickness,  though  it  contir 
nues,  in  general,  only  for  the  first  day  or  two, 
is  extremely  harrassing  to  some  people,  at  inter- 
vals ;  especially  on  £^ny  increased  motion  of  the 
vessel. 

*  Some  negroes,  from  particular  districts  of  Africa,  be* 
lieve  in  Metempsychosis  ;  and  imagine,  when  they  die,  they 
■shall  return  to  their  own  country.  These  negroes  often 
liang,  or  clioak  themselves,  in  case  of  discontent^  when  they 
are  first  removed  to  the  colonies.  A  Frenchman,  in  the 
island  of  Martinique,  found  out  a  remedy  against  this  sort 
of  suicide,  by  which  he  prevented  those  losses,  others  often 
sustain,  from  purchasing  these  people.  *'  Pour  les  empecher 
"  d'attenter  a  leur  vie,  il  falloit,  quand  on  les  chatioit,  les 

punir.tres  severement,  parce  qu'  alors  ils  n'oseroieiit  aller 
"  dans  leur  pays,  et  s'y  montrer,  avec  les  marques  des 
*'  coups  de  fouet  qu'ils  auroient  regus." 

Chanvalon,  Voyage  a  la  Martinique,  p.  63. 

Some- 
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Sometimes,  by  long  continuance,  it  causes 
fever,  head-ach,  quick  pulse,  thirst,  white 
tongue,  and  a  total  deprivation  of  the  retention 
of  the  stomach :  evils  wjiich  are  always  difficult 
to  remove,  and  frequently  terminate  only  with 
the  voyage. 

In  my  voyage  to  the  West-Indies,  I  was  so 
reduced  by  Sea-sickness  that  I  could  scarcely 
walk  on  my  arrival  in  Jamaica.  I  experienced 
the  same  distress  in-  my  voyage  from  America 
to  England. 

This  indisposition  is  considerably  alleviated 
by  a  small  tea-spoonful  of  Miher,  taken  now 
and  then,  in  a  glass  of  water ;  and  applying 
some  of  it  to  the  temples  and  nostrils.  , 

The  ancient  writers  recommend  acid  fruits, 
bread  and  vegetables  soaked  in  vinegar,  after 
the  stomach  has  been  cleansed  by  vomiting;, 
but  not  to  attempt  to  suppress  the  vomiting 
until  that  end  is  obtained. 

An  old  remedy  for  Sea-sickness,  and  a  veiy 
common  one  among  sailors,  is  a  draught  or  two 
of  sea- water ;  which,  though  a  disgusting  me- 
dicine, at  such  a  time,  yet  where  the  first  pas- 
sages are  foul  and  loaded,  generally  produces 

c  2  the 
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the  desired  effect,  when  the  perturbation  it  oc- 
casioris,  ceases. 

The  famous  Schola  Salernitana  advises, 
by  way  of  prevention,  sea-water  mixed  with 
wine  *.  A  composition  not  Ukely  to  recom- 
mend itself  to  delicate  palates. 

Costiveness,  a  common  inconvenience  at  sea, 
ought  to  be  removed  by  some  mild  aperient; 
as  castor -oil,  salts,  manna,  cream  of  tartar, 
magnesia,  or  pills  composed  of  purgative  ingre- 
dients. 

When  the  warm  latitudes  are  reached,  it  be- 
comes every  person  to  prepare  his  body,  by  tem- 
perance, for  the  unavoidable  change  it  must  un- 
dergo :  and  to  people  of  a  gross  habit,  and  of  a 
•strong  and  f^ill  constitution,  a  mild  purge  or 
two,  or  frequently  diluting  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  cream  of  tartar  in  water,  if  not  bleed- 
ing, is  necessary.  The  neglect  of  these  precau- 
tions, occasions  violent  perspirations,  trouble- 
some heats,  and  eruptions. 

Head-achs,  without  fever,  from  the  rare- 
laction  of  the  blood  straining  the  tender  vessels 


Nausea  non  poterit  hsec  quemquam  vexare  marina, 
Undani  cum  vino  niixtam,  qui  sumpserit  ante. 
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of  the  brain,  frequently  attack  people,  on  first 
entering  hot  climates,  at  sea,  as  well  as  on 
shore.  These  head  -  achs  are  often  attended 
with  giddiness,  and  sickness  of  the  stomach ; 
and  also  with  great  distress,  unless  the  rays  of 
light  are  excluded,  which,  by  irritating  the 
optic  nen'es,  aggravate  the  complaint,  and  ex- 
cite other  disagreeable  sensations.  The  cure  re- 
quires only  bleeding,  putting  the  patient's  feet 
now  and  then  in  warm  water,  and  keeping  him 
in  a  dark  place.  A  purge  may  be  necessary,  if 
these  operations  do  not  relieve ;  and  if  heat  or 
costiveness  accompany  the  disorder. 

On  first  arriving  in  the  West-Indies,  though 
the  use  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  mo- 
dei^ate  gratification  of  natural  desires,  are  by  no 
means  interdicted,  yet  every  excess  is  danger- 
ous ;  and  temperance  in  all  things  is  necessary 
to  be  observed  by  men,  women,  and  children. 

For  youth,  abstemiousness  for  a  while,  is  the 
best  security  against  illness. 

In  regard  to  the  article  of  dress,  new-comers 
cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  oresent  cus- 
torn  of  the  residents  on  the  islands :  their 
clothes  should  be  light,  made  easy,  and  every 
way  free  from  confinement.    Formerly  the  in- 

c  3  habitants 
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habitants  of  the  West-Indies  wore  heavy  Euro- 
pean garments,  covered  v^ith  lace.  The  incon- 
venience attending  that  custom  induced  them  to 
an  opposite  extreme ;  and  here  they  found  that 
wearing  hnen,  cotton,  or  silk  coats,  though 
agreeable  enough  in  the  sun,  and  in  the  day- 
time, was  not  a  sufficient  defence  against  any 
sudden  change  of  weather,  or  the  night  air. 
A  thin  cloth  coat,  therefore,  and  every  other 
part  of  the  dress  as  light  as  possible,  is  now 
\VQrn  by  people  in  health. 

For  women,  the  light  summer-dress  of  Eu- 
rope is  proper. 

Most  people,   soon  after  their  arrival,  are 
attacked  with  what  is  called  the  Prickly  Heat. 
This  is  an  eruption  of  small  red  pimples,  un- 
attended with  any  fever,  which  breaks  out  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  where 
the  parts  are  kept  the  hottest  by  the  clothes, 
or  where  there  is  the  greatest  irritation,  and 
friction.    It  causes  such  intolerable  itching,  or. 
heat,  and  pricking  in  the  skin,  that  human 
resolution  cannot  refrain  from  scratching,  un- 
til the  skin  is,  sometimes,  excoriated.  Many 
people  have  it  every  year,  more  or  less,  during 
the  hottest  months.    It  generally  goes  off  in  a 
few  weeks,  leaving  the  cuticle  scurfy,,  which 

faUs 
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falls  off  in  small  white  scales.  Sometimes  i^t 
continues  very  obstinate,  and  where  people 
live  heated  by  intemperance,  or  have  any  ser- 
piginous humour  in  their  habit,  it  fixes  it  on 
the  surface  of  the  body,  in  troublesome  ring- 
worms. 

There  is  great  danger  in  repeUing  the  Prickly 
Heat ;  therefore  cold  bathing,  and  washing  the 
body  with  cold  water,  at  the  time  it  is  out,  is 
always  to  be  avoided.    A  gentleman,  a  native 
of  the  countiy,  bathed  in  the  Spanish-Town 
river,  in  Jamaica,  in  the  month  of  July,  1779, 
with  the  Prickly  Heat  on  him ;  which  struck  in 
by  it,  and  caused  a  tedious  fever,  with  an  af- 
fection of  the  brain ;  from  which  he  recovered, 
but  his  mind  was  for  a  long  time  afterwards 
impaired,  by  a  stupor  and  despondency. 

When  the  Prickly  Heat  is  very  troublesome, 
abstemiousness,  with  a  cooling  regimen,  will 
soon  remove  it.  - 

Hillary  says,  the  Prickly  Heat  is  the  'I^/jwqj 
of  the  Greeks,  the  Essera  of  the  Arabians,  and 
the  Sudamina  of  the  Romans."  But  whatever 
resemblance  it  may  have  to  the  'I^fwa,  or  Suda- 
viina,  it  lias  none  whatever  to  the  Essere;  which 

c  4  is 
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is  an  entirely  difFerent  species  of  eruption  from 
the  others,  as  described  by  the  Arabians  *,  but 
unnoticed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers; 
^nd  what  we  suppose  to  be  the  Nettle-rash, 
Indeed  I  cannot  see  9.ny  resemblance  the  Tropi- 
cal Prickly  Heat  has  to  the  '  Jpwa  of  the  Greeks, 
or  to  the  Sudam'ma,  or  Papula  Sudoris  of  the 
Romans.  These  eruptions  are  classed  among' 
the  diseases  of  summer.  Gai^jsn  terms  them 
exanthematous ;  and  they  are  generally  described 
to  be  acrid,  red  pustules,  containing  humour, 
pausing  great  heat  and  itching,  and  ulcerating 
the  skin. 

Cleghorn  has  made  a  proper  distinction  be-^ 
tween  the  Sudamma  and  Essere-,  but  says  the 
Minorca  Rash,  or  Prickly  Heat,  is  the  same 
eruption  as  the  Sudamma,  or  'l^^aa  ;  which  from 
the  climate  I  should  think  very  probable,  al- 
though his  description  of  it  does  not  correspond 

*  Essere  est  pustula  parva  lata  sicut  vesicae,  et  ad  aliquan- 
tiilam  tendens  rubedinem  et  pruritum  faciens,  et  angustiam : 
eveniens  subito  secundum  plurimum.  Et  accidit  quandoque 
Tit  currat  ab  ea  humiditas  ;  et  fortasse  est  sanguinea.  Et  se- 
cundum plurimum  sit  veheoiens  in  nocte,  et  ejus  angustia  fit 
jn  ea  vehementior,  et  ejus  tristifia,  &c.  Et  quum  JSssei^e  in- 
vadit  locum  amplum,  tunc  si  non  fiat  phlebotomia,  timetur 
Febris  Tertiana. 

AvicENN,  lib.  IV.  fen.  3.  tract,  j,  cap.  13.  Vol.  II. 

exactly 
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exactly  with  that  which  Celsus*,  Galen  f, 
and  AcTUARius  +,  have  given  of  the  PapuU,  or 
Sudamma  §. 

BoNTius  has  accurately  described  the  Prickly 
Heat  of  Java,  and  says,  the  eruptions  are  the 
same  that  Celsus  caUs  Papula,  Pliny  Suda- 
mma, and  the  people  of  Holland  Rootvont  ;  — 
but  they  certainly  are  not. 

*  Lib.  V.  cap.  28. 

t  Comment.  III.  in  Aphor.  Hipp.  21.  Sect.  3. 

X  Aliquibus  et  quales  Sudores,  'iJ^^a,  et  nostris  Sudamma, 
inde  iiuucupantur,  erumpunt,  nec  quicquam  mali  porten- 
dunt.  sed  e  materia  ad  cutem  ruente  gignuntur.  Producit 
ea  silsus  et  mordacis  qualitatis  particeps  humor,  ac  pung,unt 
sensumque  vellicant  et  discuti  desiderant  varios  pruritus  ex- 
citantia.  Horum  quaedam  quum  scalpuntur,  sanguine  ma- 
nant:  alia  subcandidum  vel  leviter  pallidum  humorem  ex- 
puunt,  ut  inde  vigentem  succum  coUigere  liceat.  Nonnulla 
demum  in  scabiosos  affectus  commigrant,  et  exulcerationes 
exanthematis  succedvmt.  ActUARii  Method.  Med.  Lib.  L 
cap,  23. 

§  VoGEL,  in  Cullen's  Synopsis  Nosol.  defines  the  Hy- 
droa,  Boa,  or  Siulamina,  ' '  Pustulae  milii  magnitudine,  aquosee, 
*'  sine  rubore  et  uUo  dolore,  ex  sudoribus  repente  sparsim  toto 
"  corpore  emergentes."  —  This  definition  is  by  no  means 
descriptive  of  what  the "  Greek  and  Roman  writers  called 
Hydroa  and  Sudaviina.  It  is  not  descriptive  of  what  we  call 
the  Prickly  Heat.  Pliny,  Lib.  XXVL  cap.  II.  says,  "  Boa, 
"  id  est,  Tubenles  I^apula." 
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Besides  the  Prickly  Heat,  there  are,  in  the 
West-Indies,  vesicular  and  exanthematous  erup- 
tions and  efflorescences,  to  which  new-comers,  ^ 
and  others,  are  sometimes  subject  in  the  hottest 
months ;  which  resemble  the  'iS^ua^  Pajmlcd,  Su- 
daininciy  Essere,  and  what  Hippocrates  calls 
<L^Xvxj<xivcii,  the  eruptive  produce  of  Summer  in 
temperate  climates. 

New-comers  are  often  greatly  distressed  when 
travelling,  or  otherwise  exposed  to  the  sun,  if 
any  part  of  their  face  or  neck  should  be  unshel- 
tered by  their  hat,  or  their  hands  by  their  gloves. 
Such  parts  are  subject  to  be  painfiilly  inflamed, 
or  blistered,  by  the  scorching  solar  rays. 

There  is  a  race  of  visitors  also  which  gives 
some  uneasiness  to  new-comers ;  these  are  gnats, 
or,  ^.s  they  are  called  Musquiioes.  They  are 
most  troublesome  towards  night,  in  warm  wet 
weather,  and  near  woody,  damp,  or  marshy 
situations.  Italy  is  infested  in  the  same  manner 
in  the  summer-time,  wherever  there  are  rivers 
and  stagnant  waters ;  which  I  have  experienced 
in  many  places,  and  can  justify  Horace's  com- 
plaint in  his  marshy  journey  from  Rome  td 
Fundi,  in  his  way  to  Brimdusium  *. 

*    mali  Culices  — > 

Avertunt  somnos.  Lib.  I.  Sat.  5. 

Though 
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Though  Musquitocs  are  a  great  vexation  in  all 
the  islands,  yet  they  are  w^orse  on  the  continent. 
It  is  siiid  at  Mexico,  and  many  other  places,  that 
they  sometimes  kill  people  with  their  bites.  Sir 
Henry  Morgan  thought,  from  the  amazing  quan- 
tity which  he  saw  at  the  lake  Maracayba,  that 
it  was.  a  cloud  before  him. 

Their  bites  raise  httle  lumps,  or  swellings,  in 
the  skin,  which  cause  an  uncommon  degree  of 
itchini: ;  these  are  scratched  sometimes  into 
painful  acrid  ulcers,  particularly  in  the  legs.  A 
bite,  if  not  scratched,  or  irritated,  though  ex- 
tremely disagreeable,  will  not  long  continue 
troublesome.    Some  people  apply  oil,  ^dnegar, 
lime-juice,  or  camphorated  spirits,  to  the  part, 
to  allay  the  itching  and  tingling.    In  the  inland 
and  woody  situations,  even  those  who  have 
been  long  resident  in  these  countries,  find  it 
convenient  to  wear  a  sort  of  loose  linen  buskins, 
to  guard  their  legs  in  an  evening ;  and  it  is  an 
universal  custom  to  have  a  gatize  curtain,  or 
net,  to  surround  the  bed,  to  keep  them  away 
by  night ;  otherwise,  in  some  places,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  sleep. 

Fire  and  smoke  drive  them  away;  and  this 
is  another  pradice  used  by  people  who  reside 
in  ttie  woods,  and  intedor  parts  of  the  islands. 

On 
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On  the  continent,  near  woods  and  stagnant 
waters,  the  Indians  bury  themseh'es  in  sand,  in 
an  evening,  having  no  other  means  to  avoid  i 
their  persecution. 

Another  tropical  insed  frequently  attacks  the 
feet  and  toes  of  new-comers,  and  surprizes  them, 
with  an  unusual  sensation  of  itching ;  the  resi- 
dents are  equally  subject  to  the  plague  of  these 
almost  invisible  vermin,  and  are  sometimes 
lamed  by  them.  These  are  Chigoes,  a  kind  of 
little  fleas  ;  they  chiefly  keep  in  dusty,  dirty 
places,  and  are  bred  on  hearths,  and  in  chimney- 
corners,  among  the  ashes :  they  are  about  the 
size  of  a  cheese-mite.  They  lance  the  skin  im- 
perceptibly in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  or  about  the 
toe-nails,  and  insinuate  themselves,  where  they 
deposit  their  eggs,  including  their  eggs  and 
themselves  in  a  little  round  vesicle,  which  in- 
creases to  the  size  of  a  small  pea  sometimes, 
before  it  is  noticed.  .  It  then  acquires  a  blueish 
appearance,  from  the  colour  of  the  Chigo  itself, 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  an  innumerable  quan- 
tity of  animakula,  each  of  which  is  capable  of 
creating  a  new  disturbance,  if,  in  taking  out 
the  bag,  it  be  broken,  and  any  remain  behind 
in  the  flesh.  Some  people  have  had  great  in- 
flammations from  them,  and  some  have  had 
their  toes  mortified.     The  negroes  often  let 

them 
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them  collect  and  remain  iu  their  feet,  until  their 
toes  rot  ort. 

The  common  method  of  taking  out  the  bag, 
is  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  without  piercing 
it'  by  separating  it  from  the  skin  quite  round, 
and  drawhig  it  out ;  then  filhng  up  the  hole,  and 
rubbing  the  part  with  tobacco -ashes.  Ligon 
says*,''he  had  ten  chigoes  taken  out  of  his  feet 
ia  a  'morning,  while  he  was  at  Barbadoes 
(which  was  from  1647  to  l65o),  by  the  most 
unfortunate  Indian  woman  Yarico  f. 

There  is  also  abundance  of  scorpions,  taran- 
tulas, centipedes,  and  spiders,  whose  venomous 
stings  and  bites  are  very  painful,  but  rarely 
attended  with  danger.     The  tarantulas  have 
their  habitations  in  loose  rocky  places,  and  in 
the  mountains ;  and  those  other  insects  are  ge- 
nerally found  in  old  buildings,  among  rotten 
wood^  and  in  unfrequented  places:  sometimes 
they  creep  forth  into  beds,  and  among  people's 
clothes,  particularly  scorpions,  and  are  not  de- 
tected until  they  are  discovered  by  their  sting. 
Rum,  or  oil,  applied,  generally  abates  the  an- 
guish of  the  wound :  but  if  a  fever,  with  con- 


*  History  of  Barbadoes,  p.  65. 
t  Spectator,  NM  I. 
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yulsive  twitchings,  ensue,  which  in  bad  habits  ; 
of  body,  or  when  the  wound  is  in  a  part  of 
great  sensibility,  will  sometimes  happen,  the 
wound  should  be  immediately  slightly  burnt 
with  Lapis  Infernalis,  or  any  caustic,  and  after- 
wards poulticed,  and  the  patient  should  take 
some  warm  diluting  diaphoretic,  with  an  opiate. 

Galen  justly  obsei-ves,  that  a  person  who 
had  not  witnessec}  the  fact,  would  not  suppose 
that  so  small  an  i  ijury  as  the  sting  of  a  scor- 
pion, or  the  bite  of  a  poisonous  spider,  could 
produce  the  violent  efit6ts  which  they  do  in 
the  whole  body. 

He  says,  the  aculeus,  or  sting,  of  a  scorpion 
ends  in  the  minutest  point ;  and  has  no  perfora- 
tion through  which  any  poison  can  pass  in  to 
the  wound.  Yet,  he  says,  we  must  suppose 
the  venom  to  be  some  spiritual  substance,  or 
moisture,  in  which  a  great  power  is  concen- 
trated in  a  small  compass  *. 

Before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
this  subject,  my  respect  for  the  opinion  of  Ga- 
len made  me  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Leeuwen- 
HOEK,  Redi,  Mead,  and  "^others,  who  assert 


*  Dc  Locis  Affectis,  Lib.  ITI.  cap.  xi. 
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that  there  is  an  aperture  near  the  cuspis  of  a 
scorpion's  sting;  and  that  through  this  aper- 
ture a  hquid  poison  is  injected  when  a  wound 
is  inriicted.  Repeated  experiments,  with  the 
best  glasses,  have  never  enabled  me  to  discover 
any  foramen,  or  opening,  whatever.  * 

ISIrs.  Pidgcley,  at  Kingston  in  Jamaica,  in 
January  ];8l,  was  stung  by  a  scorpion  in  the 
foot,  above  the  little  toe.  The  part  became 
instantly  red  and  painful ;  and  soon  after  hvid. 
The  pain  increased  to  great  severity.  Some 
rum  was  applied  to  the  wound,  on  which  the 
pain  immediately  left  the  foot,  and  passed  up 
to  the  groin,  with  great  agony.  The  pain  still 
passed  upwards,  and  diffused  itself  about  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  neck,  and  throat,  attended 
with  tremors,  cold  sweats,  and  languors.  As 
the  pain  passed  the  abdomen,  it  occasioned  a 
violent  purging,  and  fainting,  which  ceased  on 
its  advancing  higher.  I  was  called  to  her,  and 
gave  her  the  follov^  ing  medicines ;  a  few  doses 
of  which  removed  every  symptom.  She  had 
been  extremely  ill  for  thirty-six  hours. 

^  Sal  Succin.  9ij  ;  Camphor,  gr.  xij  ;  Cinnabar. 
Antimon.  gr.  x  ;  Confcct.  Card.  ij.  f.  fiant  bol'i  sex. 
One  of  these  was  taken  every  hour,  with  four 
spoonfuls  of  the  following  mixture ;    ^  ylq- 

Mentha 
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Menth(£  §  vij  ;  Elix.  Paregoric,  jij  ;  Syr.  Crod 
§  IT;  Misce. 

But  though  these  inconveniencies  are  found 
in  the  islands,  there  are  none  of  the  greater 
evils,  with  which  the  neighbouring  continent 
abounds;  such  as  tigers,  Hons,  bears,  wolves, 
and  deadly  venomous  serpents. 

Of  the  various  venomous  serpents  in  Spanish 
America,  we  have  but  an  imperfect  account 
from  the  Spaniards.  They  reckon  the  follow- 
ing the  worst,  and  most  common. 

The  Corales,  or  Coral  Snakes,  which  are  about 
four  or  five  feet  in  length,  and  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, of  a  very  beautiful  appearance,  their 
skin  being  variegated  with  a  bright  crimson, 
yellow,  and  green,  with  an  head  shaped  like 
the  European  serpent. 

The  Cascabcles,  or  Rattle  Snakes ;  arid  the 
Cukbras  de  Bejuco,  or  Bejuco  Snakes,  as  they 
resemble  the  colour 'of  the  Bejuco,  and  from 
whose  branches  they  hang  down,  and  bite 
whatever  disturbs  them. 

The  H(tmorr]ious,  Vv^hich  is  common  at  Car- 
thagena,  and  is  called  by  its  proper  name^  It 

is 
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is  also  common  on  the  Spanish  Main,  and  Mus- 
quito  Shore,  where  there  are  otlicr  deadly  ve- 
nomous serpents  ;  one  species  of  which  the  In- 
dians and  inhabitants  call  Tomogos  ;  and  another, 
the  Barbers  Pole,  from  the  manner  in  Which  it 
is  marked. 

Ulloa  says,  That  a  person  bitten  by  the 
Coral  Snake  immediately  swells  to  such  a  de- 

"  gree,  that  the  blood  gushes  out  through  all 
the  organs  of  sense ;  and  even  the  coats  of  the 

"  veins  at  the  extremities  of  the  fingers  burst, 

"  so  that  he  soon  expires  *." 

These  effects  have  been  generally  thought  to 
belong  only  to  the  bite  of  the  Hamorrhous ;  but 
I  believe  the  same  eifeds  are  produced  by  all 
the  tribe  of  deadly  venomous  serpents,  and  that 
there  is  no  specifical  difference  between  them, 
except  in  the  violence  and  rapidity  by  which 
the  poison  is  diffused  through  the  body :  the  rest 
depending  on  the  heat  of  the  weather  when  the 
accident  happens,  and  the  state,  and  habit  of 
body  of  the  subject,  at  that  particular  time. 

In  the  expedition  from  Jamaica  in  1780,  on 
the  Spanish  Main,  a  soldier  of  the  79th  regi- 

*  Book  I.  ch.  7. 
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ment,  in  marching  through  the  woods  near  San 
Juan  castle,  was  bitten  by  a  serpen  ,  hanging 
from  the  bough  of  a  tree,  under  the  orbit  of  his 
left  eye  ;  from  which  he  instantly  felt  so  much 
pain  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed.  He  died 
in  a  few  hours,  with  his  body  considerably 
swelled,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  colour.  The  eye, 
'near  ,<"he  bite,  was  entirely  dissolved. , 

The  bite  of  the  species  of  serpent  called  Ptyas, 
is  said  to  be  followed  by  a  tranquil  lassitude 
and  sleepiness.  Nicander  says,  those  who  are 
bitten  by  it  die  in  delightful  transport.  This 
induced  Cleopatra  to  apply  it  to  her  bosom, 
that  she  might  end  her  voluptuous  life  by  a  vo- 
luptuous death  *. 

F.  Hoffman  is  one  among  a  multitude,  who 
has  been  deceived  by  the  false  reports  of  tra- 
vellers on  this  subject.  He  says,  "  In  the  islands 

of  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  Hispaniola,  the  bites  of 
"  serpents  are  highly  injurious  to  the  inhabi- 
"  tants."  But  in  this  Hoffman  is  mistaken  ; 
for  though  the  Spaniards  exterminated  the  hu- 
man aborigines  of  these  islands,  their  immense 

*  Galen  relates,  that  she  made  a  deep  wound  in  her  arm 
witli  her  teeth,  and  pom-ed  the  poison  into  it,  after  having 
tried  its  fatdl  effects  on  her  two  faithful  female  attendants. 
De  Theriaca  ad  Pisonem,  cap.  8. 

woods, 
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woods,  and  inaccessible  mountains  to  men, 
would  have  been  the  protection  of  serpents,  if 
there  had  ever  been  any.  But  the  Spaniards  did 
not  find  any  poisonous  serpents  in  these  islands 
when  they  first  went  there ;  which  Peter  Mar- 
tyr has  properly  recorded  *.  / 

There  are  snakes  in  the  islands,  such  as  the 
Yellow  Snake,  from  eight  to  twenty  feet  in 
length :  the  large  Black  Snake,  from  four  to 
twelve  feet  in  length :  and  the  small  Black 
Snake,  and  Spotted  Snake,  of  about  two  or  three 
feet  in  length.  But  the  bites  of  these,  are  not 
venomous ;  nor  further  troublesome  to  cure 
than  any  other  lacerated  wound.  Their  depre- 
dations are  confined  to  pantries,  poultry,  hens 
and  pigeons  nests,  young  vermin,  and  reptiles. 
There  are  many  fabulous  stories  related  of  the 
Yellow  Snake,  attacking  calves  and  lambs,  a:nd  < 
twining  round  other  animals  and  strangling 
them:  —  and  that  the  Amphisbana,  or  Silver 
Snake,  has  been  found  in  the  islands,  and  that 
its  bite  is  venomous ;  but  neither  of  these  facts 
have  been  proved. 

The  bites  and  stings  of  all  venomous  animals 
are  cured  by  the  same  local  means ;  which  are 


*  Decad,  I.  Lib.  1. 
D  2 
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very  simple,  if  they  were  always  at  hand.  The 
injured  part  must  be  instantly  destroyed,  or  be 
cut  out.  Destroying  it  is  the  most  safe,  and 
equally  certain:  and  the  best  application  for 
that  purpose,  is  the  Lapis  Infernalis,  or  the 
Butter  of  Antimony.  —  These  are  preferable  to 
an  hot  iron,  which  the  ancients  used ;  because 
an  hot  iron  forms  a  crust,  which  acts  as  a  de- 
fence to  the  under  parts,  instead  of  destroying 
them.  The  Lapis  Infernalis  is  much  better  than 
any  other  caustic;  as  it  melts  and  penetrates 
during  its  appUcation.  The  bitten  part  must 
be  destroyed  to  the  bottom  ;  and  where  there  is 
any  doubt  that  the  bottom  of  the  wound  is  not 
sufficiently  exposed.  Butter  of  Jntimo?iy  should, 
be  introduced  into  it  on  the  following  day,  as 
deep  as  possible  ;  and  incisions  should  be  made 
to  lay  every  part  open  to  the  action  of  these  ap-' 
plications.  Besides  destroying,  burning,  or  cut- 
ting out  the  part,  incisions  should  be  made 
round  the  wound,  to  prevent  the  communica- 
tion of  the  virus.  The  wound  is  to  be  dressed 
for  some  time  with  poultices,  to  assuage  the  in- 
flammation caused  by  the  caustics ;  and  after- 
wards with  acrid  dressings,  and  hot  digestives, 
to  drain  the  injured  parts. 

Where  the  above-mentioned  caustics  cannot 
be  procured,  corrosive  sublimate, ,  oil  of  vitriol, 

aqua 
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aqua  fortis,  spirit  of  salt,  common  caustic,  or 
a  plaster  made  of  quick-lime  and  soap,  may  be 
applied  to  the  wound.  Gunpowder  laid  on  the 
part,  and  fired,  has  been  used  with  success. 
When  a  person  is  bitten,  remote  from  any  as- 
sistance, he  should  make  a  tight  ligature  above 
the  part,  until  proper  application  can  be  made. 
The  Spanish  writers  say,  that  the  Uah'dla  de 
Carthageiia,  or  Carthagena  Bean,  is  a  specific  for 
poisonous  bites,  taken  inwardly. 

Ulloa  says,  it  is  "  one  of  the  most  effectual 
"  antidotes  known  in  that  cotmtry  (Carthagena) 
"  against  the  bites  of  vipers  and  serpents :  for 

a  little  of  it  being  eaten  immediately  after  the 
"  bite,  it  presently  stops  the  effects  of  the  poi- 
"  son ;  and  accordingly  all  who  frequent  the 
"  woods,  either  for  felling  trees  or  hunting, 
"  never  fail  to  eat  a  little  of  this  habilla  fasting, 
"  and  repair  to  their  work  without  any  appre- 
"  hension. 

The  natives  tell  you,  that  this  habilla  beinig 
"  hot  in  the  highest  degree,  much  of  it  cannot 
"  be  eaten ;  that  the  common  dose  of  it  is  less 

than  the  fourth  part  of  a  kernel ;  and  that  no 
"  hot  liquor,  as  wine,  brandy,   &c.  must  be 

drunk  immediately  after  taking  it*." 

*  Book  I.  cl).  6. 

D  3  The 
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The  Carthagena  bean,  or  habilla,  is  found 
in  great  abundance  in  the  West-Indian  islands  ; 
where  it  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Antidote,  or  Cocoon,  or  A?itidote  Cocoon.  In  small 
doses  it  is  stomachic  and  diaphoretic  ;  and  in 
large  doses  emetic  and  purgative.  In  several 
disorders  it  is  a  powerful  remedy  ;  but  its  vir- 
tues are  not  sufficiently  known,  except  among 
the  Indians  and  negroes,  who  chiefly  use  an 
infusion,  or  tincture,  of  it  made  in  rum.  This 
is  externally,  as  well  as  internally,  used  for 
many  complaints 

I  have  been  informed  by  some  intelligent 
Indians,  that  any  of  the  Red  Peppers,  such  as 
Bird  Pepper,  or  Bell  Pepper,  or  what  is  called 
Cayenne  Pepper,  powdered  and  taken  in  a  glass 
of  rum  as  much  as  the  stomach  can  possibly 
bear,  so  as  to  cause,  and  keep  up  for  some  time, 
great  heat  and  inlianjmation  in  the  body,  and 
a  vigorous  circulation,  will  stop  the  progress 
of  the  poison  of  serpents,  even  after  its  effeds 
are  visible ;  and  that  the  bitten  part  only  after- 

*  This  bean  is  the  seed  of  the  Fevillcea  foliis  cordatis,  of 
Plumier,  Ed.  Burmanni,  p.  203,  tab.  i209.  Fevillea  foliis 
cordatis,  ailgulatis,  of  Linn^us,  Spec.  P.  Fevillta  fohis  cras- 
sioribus,  glabris,  quandoque  cordatis,  quandoque  triiobis,  or 
Antidote  Cocoon,  of  Brown,  p.  374. 

wards 
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wards  mortifies,  and  separates,  and  that  the 
patient,  with  bark,  wine,  and  cordials,  soon 
recovers. 

This  fiery  practice  is  certainly  agreeabk  to 
that  of  the  ancients*,  and  probably  the  only 
internal  treatment  that  can  have  any  good 
effect;  as  in  these  cases  the  powers  of  life,  and 
the  action  of  the  heart,  are  suddenly  enfeebled,- 
and  the  pulse  in  strength  and  frequency  obseiTes 
almost  a  regular  declension,  from  the  time  of 
the  bite,  until  it  intirely  ceases  in  death. 

-This  confirms  the  remark  of  Celsus,  that 
venomous  bites  kill  b>  extmguishing  the  vital 
heat. 

But  there  is  no  relying  with  security  on  any 
thing,  without  the  external  treatment. 

The  Indians  in  Popayan,  w^hen  any  person 
has  been  poisoned  by  the  Coy  a,  or  Coyba,  (a 

*  "  Necessarium  est  exsorbere  portionem  Meri  Vini  cum 
"  Pipere,  vel  quidlibet  aliud,  quod  calori  movendo  est,  nee 
hurnorem  intus  coire  patitur.    Nam  maxima  pars  veneno- 
rum  frigore  interimit."    Cels.  Lib.  V.  cap.  21.  ' 

Dandum  autem  est  cum  cibis,  edendum  Piper,  aut  Al- 
"  li.uii.    Vinum  bibcndum  est  forte,  ut  ex  eo  recentibus 
"  vaporibus,  et  familiari  caliditate,  corporis  miscella  re- 
pleatur."    P.  /Ecineta,  Lib.  V.  cap.  2. 

D  4  ^  deadly 
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deadly  venomous  insect,  shaped  like  a  spider, 
but  less  than  a  bug),  burn  the  part :  and  if  the 
bodj  begins  to  swell,  they  singe  it  all  over  with 
the  flame  of  straw,  or  dry  grass  :  —  this  process 
generally  succeeds. 

The  practice  of  cauterizing  parts,  for  the 
gout,  and  other  external  pains,  by  burning  on 
them  little  cones,  or  cylinders  made  of  moxa, 
lint,  tow,  and  other  downy  vegetable  sub- 
stances, was  used  by  Hippocrates  ;  and  still 
is,  in  China,  Japan,  Arabia,  and  many  other 
nations.  It  is  a  coarse  remedy  ;  but  in  obsti- 
nate, fixed,  local  pains,  and  in  numbness,  I 
have  seen  great  relief  procured  by  it, 

Galen  says,  when  he  was  in  Alexandria, 
there  was  a  rustic,  a  little  way  from  the  town, 
bitten  on  one  of  his  fingers  by  an  asp  ;  the  man 
made  a  tight  ligature  on  it,  and  ran  immediately 
to  town  to  a  surgeon,  who  amputated  the 
finger,  and  no  mischief  ensued.  He  says  he 
knew  another,  a  vine-dresser,  who  being  bitten 
on  the  finger  by  a  viper,  directly  cut  off  the: 
,finger  himself,  with  an  hatchet,  and  without 
any  internal  medicine  remained  well*. 

Galen  infers,  that  the  slightest  scratch  in 
the  skin  is  sufficient  to  communicate  the  poison 
of  animal  venom. 

*  De  Log.  Affect.  Lib.  III.  cap.  xi. 

He 
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He  also  infers,  tliut  this  venom  operates  by 
affecting  the  nerves ;  extending  the  mischief  by 
means  of  their  communication,  from  the  injured 
part,  to  the  whole  system. 

He  observes,  that  though  the  sting  of  a  scor- 
pion may  pierce  through  the  skin,  the  bite  of 
a  prisonous  spider  does  not :  that  penetrates  no 
deeper  than  the  superficies  of  the  skin ;  and  yet 
the  whole  body  is  soon  violently  affected  by  it. 
The  cause  of  which,  he  remarks,  is,  that  the 
skin  is  a  continued  covering  over  the  whole 
bodv,  and  full  of  ner\^es ;  from  whence  poi- 
sonous infection  may  be  swiftly  distributed  to 
the  origin  of  the  nerves,  or  to  some  vital  part, 
and  become  fatal.  —  Yet  Galen,  in  all  cases  of 
venomous  stings  and  bites,  advises  a  ligature  to 
be  made,  in  the  first  instance,  above  the  injured 
part ;  the  good  effects  of  which  he  had  expe- 
rienced even  in  the  bites  of  deadly  venomous 
serpents       Celsus  also  advises  ligatures  f . 

Felix  Toinitana  J  attributes  the  first  use  of 
ligatures,  in  the  bites  of  venomous  animals,  to 
Kempfer;  it  is  evident  he  had  not  consulted 
Celsus  or  Galen. 

*  De  Locis  Affectis,  Lib.  III.  cap.  xi. 
t  Lib.  V.  cap.  xxvii. 
X  Treati.sc  on  Poisons. 
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The  use  of  ligatures,  however,  se^m  more 
applicable  to  the  doctrine  of  lymphatic  absorp- 
tion, which  wa§  not  known  in  Galen's  time. 

But  vascular  absorption  is  by  no  means  ade- 
quate to  the  phaenomena,  which  arise  from  ex- 
ternally applied  venom,  or  infection.  Nor  has 
it  ever  been  ascertained,  notwithstanding  some 
pertinacious  opinions,  whether  the  solids,  or  the 
tluids,  are  the  conductors  of  that  universal  af- 
fection which  deranges  the  whole  system,  from 
the  above  causes. 

The  redness  of  the  skin,  and  pain,  which 
may  be  traced  in  the  lymphatics  and  glands, 
leading  from  a  part  where  infection  has  been 
inserted,  is  no  conclusion.  A  puncture  from 
the  point  of  a  needle  often  produces  similar 
consequences. 

Whence  comes  it,  that  the  smallest  portion 
imaginable  of  the  poison  of  some  serpents,  so 
instantaneously  changes  the  state  of  the  solids 
and  fluids,  and  so  breaks  down  their  union, 
that  life  is  extinguished,  with  electric  rapidity ; 
and  that  the  ^  oison  of  a  mad  dog  should  be 
four,  or  six  weeks  before  its  effects  appear; 
and  sometimes  three,  six,  nine,  or  twelve 
months  ? 
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The  movement  of  the  lymphatic  fluid  is  too 
slow  for  one  of  these  operations,  and  too  quick 
'or  the  other. 

Mead's  theory  of  infection  supposes,  that 
there  exists  a  fluid  in  the  nerves;  by  which 
poisons  are  carried  into  the  system,  and  on 
which  they  act,  in  exciting  their  dreadful  effects 
in  the  animal  oeconomy. 

He  says,  "  No  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the 
"  immechanical  notions  of  authors  who  imagine 
"  that  muscular  motion  and  sensation  are  per- 
"  formed  only  by  vibrations  of  the  fibres  of  the 
"  nerves,  without  the  intervention  of  any  spi- 
"  rituous  fluid.     This  fluid,  so  far  as  we  can 
"  discover  by  its  effects,  is  a  thin  volatile  liquor, 
"  of  great  force  and  elasticity,  being  indeed 
most  probably  a  quantity  of  the  universal 
elastic  matter,  incorporated  with  fine  parts  of 
the  blood,  separated  in  the  brain,  and  lodged 
"  in  the  fibres  of  the  nerves*." 

These  hypothetical  notions  of  Mead  were 
once  believed  in  ;  but  they  are  not  now,  when 
-  conjecture  goes  for  nothing. 

*  Introduction  to  his  Mechanical  Account  of  Poisons. 
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FoNTANA  asserts,  that  the  blood  is  the  seat 
of  the  action  of  poisons ;  and  that  when  they 
are  introduced  into  it,  they  bring  on  death,  by 
destroying  the  irritabiUty  of  the  muscular  fibres. 

He  founds  his  opinion  on  experiments,  made 
by  injecting  some  of  the  ppison  of  a  serpent 
into  the  jugular  vein  of  animals;  the  effects  of: 
which,  were  immediate  death. 

He  asserts  also,  that  this  poison  is  intirely 
innocent  to  the  nerves.  This  opinion  he  sup- 
ports by  having  laid  bare  the  sciatic  nerve,  and 
after  wounding  it,  he  applied  some  of  the  poi-  ' 
son  to  it.  The  symptoms  and  phaenomena 
that  followed,  he  says,  differed  in  nothing  from 
those  which  appear  from  a  simple  wound  of 
the  nei-ve  with  the  point  of  any  instrument; 
death  being  the  consequence  in  both  cases 
alike. 

He  confesses,  that  the  same  poison  as  was  in- 
jected into  the  vein,  made  not  the  least  change 
in  the  blood,  out  of  the  body,  though  mixed 
with  it  the  instant  it  came  from  the  orifice,  and 
received  into  a  vessel  warmed  to  the  heat  of  the 
blood. 

I  would 
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I  would  ask  this  persevering  experimenter, 
how  it  happens,  that  haemiplegia,  and  other 
deorees  of  palsy,  are  sometimes  caused  by  the 
bites  of  vipers,  if  the  nerves  have  no  concern 
in  the  operation  of  the  poison  ? 

Wlience  arise  palpitations,  tremors,  vertigo, 
cold  sweats,  incontinence  of  urine,  vomiting, 
and  purging,  from  the  sting  of  a  scorpion,  or 
the  bite  of  a  spider  ? 

How  comes  it,  that  a  polypus,  having  no 
teeth,  kills  a  water  worm,  an  animal  tenacious 
of  life,  by  only  touching  it  with  his  mouth  or 
lips  ? 

Besides,  ohve  oil,  and  a  thousand  other  equally 
innocent  things,  injected  into  the  jugular  veins, 
cause  speedy  death. 

Fontana's  idea,  "  that  the  Lmiar  Caustic  is 
"  the  true  specifical  remedy  against  the  dreadful 
**  poison  of  the  viper,"  and  his  reasoning  there- 
on, are  equally  inconclusive. 

The  Lunar  Caustic  is  not  an     antidote  to 
this  venom,"  as  he  affirms,  as  acting  by  any 
specific  virtue.     But  like  the  Lapis  Infcnialis, 
or  any  other  powerful  cautery,  it  destroys  all 

organi- 
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organization  within  the  sphere  of  its  action  ; 
and  by  rendering  the  part  affected  no  longer  a 
living  part,  creates  insensibility  to  the  operation 
of  the  poison,  and  an  incapacity  of  communi- 
cating it. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me, 
that  Hillary  should  say  Canine  Madness  "  is  so 
"  frequently  seen  in  most  hot  countries,  and 
"  especially  in  the  West-Indies,  that  it  may  be 

said  to  be  endemial*  which  is  so  far  from 
being  true,  that  if  Hillary,  who  treats  of  it, 
and  relates  several  cases  that  were  under  his 
care  in  Barbadoes,  had  not  been  a  man  of  good 
character,  I  should  have  doubted  whether  he 
had  ever  seen  a  mad  dog  in  the  West-Indies.  — 
I  am  aware  that  Hughes,  in  his  Natural  History 
of  Barbadoes,  says,  this  disease  was  there  in  or 
about  the  year  1741  ;  and  that  a  cow,  in  an 
hydrophobia,  was  cured  by  pouring  a  pail-fiil 
of  cold-water  down  her  throat  f . 

During  my  residence  in  the  West-Indies,  I 
never  heard  of  the  disease ;  and  from  the  in- 
quiries I  have  made,  I  am  certain  that  there  has 
been  no  canine  madness  in  many  of  the  islands, 

*.  On  the  Diseases  of  Barbadoes,  p.  245. 
t  P.  33. 

if 
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It  in  any  of  them,  for  fifty,  yeai-s,  before  the 
\ear  1/83  ;  and  I  am  not  satisfiecj  with  the  au- 
thority which  informs  me  it  was  ever  there  be- 
fore that  vcar.  On  the  immense  continent  of 
South  America,  it  has  never  been  seen.  Ulloa 
says,  "  the  people  there  express  their  astonish- 
ment  when  an  European  relates  the  melan- 
choly  effects  of  it  *  :"  and  Pouppe  Desportes, 
who  practised  physic  in  Hispaniola  from  173^ 
until  1/48,  says  in  that  island  they  are  intirely 
ignorant  of  it  f .  ' 

It  is  certain,  that  diseases  undergo  changes 
and  revolutions-  Some  continue  for  a  succes- 
sion of  years,  and  vanish  when  they  have  ex- 
hausted the  temporary,  but  secret,  cause  which 
produced  them.  Others  have  appeared  and  dis- 
appeared suddenly ;  and  others  have  their  pe- 
riodical returns. 

Tlie  Nervous  Remittent  Fever,  the  great  en- 
demic of  Jamaica,  entirely  changed  its  type  in 
1/70.  It  was  then  accompanied  by  an  im- 
mense miliary  eruption,  and  several  other  cir- 
cumstances, which  had  never  been  observed  be- 

*  Book  V.  ch.  vi. 

t  "  A  Samt  Dorningue  on  a  Tavantage  de  ne  pas  con- 
"  no?tre  la  rage."  Histoire  des  Maladies  de  S.  Domi/igiw, 
Vol.  II.  p.  137. 

fore 
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fore  that  time.  It  raged  with  unusual  violence, 
and  carried  off  almost  all  the  young  people  who 
were  seized.  .  It  returned,  with  its  new  attend* 
ants,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding years ;  but  has  not  -heen  there,  in  the 
same  form,  since. 

In  the  spring  of  1783,  canine  madness  broke 
out  in  Hispaniola ;  and  in'  the  month  of  June 
in  Jamaica,  where  it  raged  until  March,  1/84. 
It  was  said  at  first,  that  it  was  brought  to 
Jamaica  from  Hispaniola ;  but  experience  proved 
the  fact  to  be  otherwise. 

The  common  notion  that  this  disease  among 
dogs  can  only  proceed  from  the  poison  of  an 
external  bite,  or  that  it  originates  in  some 
particular  dog,  from  internal  disease,  and  from 
thence  is  disseminated,  has  excluded  the  idea 
of  spontaneous  madness,  arising  from  some  pe- 
culiar inliuence  in  the  air.  But  this  influence 
of  the  air  generated  the  canine  madness  in  the 
year  1783,  in  the  West-Indies ;  for  it  was  ge- ' 
neral,  and  many  dogs  w  ere  seized  with  it,  that 
had  no  communication  with  others:  and  some 
dogs  which  were  brought  from  Europe,  and 
North  America,  and  that  were  not  on  shore, 
went  mad  on  their  arrival  in  the  harbours  of  the 
islands. 

The 
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The  same  atmospheric  cause  produces  this 
disease  almost  every  year  among  foxes,  wolves, 
and  dogs,  in  many  parts  of  Europe ;  some  in- 
stances of  which  I  have  seen  in  my  travels. 

In  Vaiice  I  found  the  common  opinion  to  be, 
that  the  disease  is  often  occasioned  by  thirst : 
for  which  reason  all  barbers,  shoe-makers,  and 
coffee  -  house  -  keepers>  are  obMged  to  have  a 
small  tub,  or  pan  of  water,  before  their  doors, 
particularly  in  hot  weather,  that  the  dogs  ru^- 

-hing  about  the  streets  may  drink  when  they 
want,  as  there  are  no  places  in  that  city  where 
they  can  otherwise  supply  themselves  with  fresh 

■water.  '  - 

In  1783  this  disease  was  general  in  Jamaica. 
Many  negroes  were  bitten,  and  died  Hydro- 
fhobous. 

A  boy  belonging  to  Mrs.  Inglis  in  Kingston 
was  bitten  by  a  little  dog  supposed  to  be  mad, 
which  was  therefore  killed;  The  bite,  of  ra- 
ther scratch,  was  not  larger  than  one  made  by 
a  pin,  being  only  a  rasure  of  the  skin,  by  a 
tooth.  It  was  thought  too  inconsiderable  to  be 
hurtful.  Four  months  afterwards  the  boy  was 
seized  as  if  he  had  got  a  cold,  and  soon  after 
symptoms  of  a  Tetanus  appeared.    He  died  on 

E  the 
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the  third  day,  but  had  no  symptoms  of  Hydro- 
phobia. 

An  attomey-at-law  in  Kingston  was  bitten  by 
his  own  dog.  The  bitten  part,  which  was  in 
the  ball  of  the  thumb,  was  cut  out.  He  was 
then  salivated  by  mercury,  externally  and  inter- 
nally used ;  and  he  had  no  symptoms  of  disease. 
One  of  his  negroes  was  also  bitten,  and  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  success. 

Many  hogs,  and  goats  were  bitten,  and  died 
mad. 

An  horse  belonging  to  Mr.  Edward  East,  in 
Liguanea,  was  bitten,  and  being  seized  with 
madness,  was  shot.  Another  horse,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Andrew  Cathcart,  a  merchant  in  King- 
ston, was  bitten.  He  broke  out  of  the  stable 
and  ran  about  mad,  until,  by  beating  his  head 
against  a  wall,  he  killed  himself. 

In  the  cure  of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  the 
local  treatment  is  alone  to  be  depended  on ;  and 
that  local  treatment  the  same  which  I  have  al- 
ready related  in  the  cure  of  -the  bite  of  deadly 
venomous  serpents  *. 

*  Page  35. 

Mercury 
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Mercury  is  of  no  use ;  nor  have  any  of  the 
famous  specifics  that  have  been  imposed  on 
mankind  ever  produced  any  effects  that  could 
\  be  depended  on.  The  sooner  the  bitten  part  is 
I  destroyed  the  better.  But  where  application 
has  been  omitted  for  some  time,  and  even  when 
the  bitten  part  is  healed,  it  should  be  removed 
by  taking  out  the  flesh  all  round,  deeper  than 
the  wound  originally  was,  by  the  Lapis  Infer- 
nalis ;  and  should  be  dressed  with  acrid  dress- 
ings, and  be  kept  open,  and  digesting  for  many 
weeks.  This  method  of  treating  the  bites  of 
mad  animals,  if  in  a  part  where  it  can  be  used, 
will,  I  am  convinced,  from  my  own  practice, 
prevent  their  fatal  efl^ects ;  appHed  at  any  time 
previous  to  the  first  symptoms,  that  forerun  a 
general  affection,  which  ends  in  hydrophobia, 
and  yields  to  no  remedy  yet  discovered. 

Samuel  Haines,  game-keeper  to  the  late  Duke 
OF  Bedford,  was  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  at  Woo- 
bum  Abbey,  on  the  21st  of  October  1788,  in 
his  right  hand,  by  which  two  wounds  were' 
made ;  one  of  them  was  considerable.  He  was 
sent  to  me  four  days  after  the  accident.  I  had 
the  parts  deeply  destroyed  by  the  Lapfs  Infer- 
naiis;  and  once  well  searched  afterwards,  and 
dressed  with  Butler  of  Antimony,  The  wounds 
were  kept  open  for  a  month  with  red  precipitate 

E  2  and 
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and  digestives.    He  returned  home  perfectly 
well.    The  dog  died  mad. 

The  coasts   and  rivers   of  all  the  islands 
abound  with  a  vast  variety  of  excellent  fish ; 
and  those  of  Jamaica  are  almost  free  from  poi- 
sonous fish,  w^hich  much  infest  the  coasts  of 
some  of  the  other  islands. 

I  w^ish  I  could  say  that  the  rivers  were  ex-  , 
empt  from  Alligators,  and  the  coasts  and  har- 
bours from  SJiarks :  but  that  is  not  the  case, 
and  people  should  never  venture  into  rivers,  nor 
harbours,  to  bathe,  as  terrible  accidents  fre- 
quently happen  in  the  West-Indies,  from  these 
horrid  creatures. 

A  negro  woman,  belonging  to  ^ir.  Kennion, 
in  the  Parish  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  East,  some 
years  ago,  was  seized  as  she  ,was  washing  her 
linen  in  P taint ain-Gar den  River,  and  torn  in 
pieces  by  an  alligator.  She  was  advanced  a  lit- 
tle way  into  the  river,  and  as  she  was  stooping 
down  with  her  hands  in  the  water,  the  alliga- 
tor seized  her  by  the  arm,  dragged  her  away, 
and  smothered  her.  From  the  depth  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  the  muddiness  of  the  bottom,  though 
the  accident  happened  in  the  presence  of  many 
people,  they  were  unable  to  assist  her. 

Mischief 
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^Mischief  from  sharks  happens  almost  every 
dav,  in  some  of  the  islands. 

'  During  the  American  w-ar,  in  T/80,  while 
the  Pallas  frigate  was  lying  in  Kingston  Har- 
bour, a  young  North  American  jumped  over- 
board one  evening  to  make  his  escape,  and  pe- 
rished by  a  shark,  in  a  shocking  manner. 

He  had  been  captured  in  a  small  vessel,  lost 
all  his  property,  and  was  detained  by  compul- 
fion  in  the  English  navy,  to  serve  in  a  predatory 
War  against  his  country.  But  he,  animated 
with  that  spirit  which  pervaded  every  bosom  in 
America,  resolved,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  some 
port,  to  release  himself  from  the  mortifying 
state  of  employing  his  hfe  against  his  country ; 
which,  as  he  said  when  dying,  he  was  happy 
to  lay  down,  as  he  could  not  employ  it  against 
her  enemies, 

He  plunged  into  the  water  ;  the  Pallas  was  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  A  shark  per- 
ceived him,  and  followed  him,  very  quietly,  till 
he  came  to  a  state  of  rest,  near  the  shore  :  where 
as  he  was  hanging  by  a  rope,  scarcely  out  of 
his  depth,  that  moored  a  vessel  to  a  wharf,  the 
shark  seized  his  right  leg,  and  stripped  the  flesh 
entirely  away  from  the  bones,  and  took  the 
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foot  off  at  the  ancle.    He  still  kept  his  hold, 
and  called  to  the  people  in  the  vessel  near  him, 
who  were  standing  on  the  deck  and  saw  the 
affair.    The  shark  then  seized  his  other  leg, 
which  the  man  hy  his  struggling  disengaged 
from  his  teeth,  but  with  the  flesh  cut  through 
down  to  the  bone,  into  a  multitude  of  narrow 
slips,    The  people  in  the  vessel  threw  billets  of 
wood  into  the  water,  and  frightened  the  shark 
away.    The  young  man  was  brought  on  shore ; 
1  was  called  to  him;  but  he  had  lost  so  much 
blood  before  any  assistance  could  be  given  him, 
that  he  expired  before  the  mangled  limbs  could 
be  taken  off, 

A  few  weeks  before  this  accident  happened, 
a  shark,  of  twelve '  feet  in  length,  was  caught 
in  the  harbour ;  and  on  being  opened,  the  en- 
tire head  of  a  man  was  found  in  his  stomach. 
The  scalp,  and  flesh  of  the  face,  were  mace- 
rated to  a  soft  pulpy  substa^ce  ;  which  on  be- 
ing touched  separated  entirely  fi'om  the  bones. 
The  bones  were  spmewhat  softened,  and  the 
sutures  loosened, 

It  is  evident  that  digestion  in  these  animals 
is  not  performed  by  trituration,  nor  by  the 
muscular  action  of  the  stomach ;  though  nature 
has  fumished  them  with  a  stomach  of  wonder- 
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fill  force  and  thickness,  and  far  exceeding  that 
of  any  other  creature.  Whatever  their  force 
of  digestion  is,  it  has  no  effect  upon  their 
young  ones,  which  always  retreat  into  their 
j   stomachs  in  time  of  danger. 

That  digestion  is  not  performed  by  heat  in 
fish,  is  equally  evident.  Being  on  the  Banks  of 
Newfoimdland  in  August,  1782,  I  opened  many 
Cod-fish,  and  ripped  up  their  stomachs  just  as 
they  came  aUve  out  of  the  water;  in  which 
were  generally  found  small  oysters,  muscles, 
cockles,  and  crabs,  as  well  as  small  fishes  of 
their  own,  and  other  species.  The  coldness  of 
the  stomach  of  these  fishes  is  far  greater  than 
the  temperature  of  the  water  out  of  which  they 
are  taken ;  or  ef  any  other  part  of  the  fish,  or 
of  any  other  substance  of  animated  nature  I 
ever  felt.  On  wrapping  one  of  them  round  my 
hand,  immediately  on  being  taken  out  of  the 
fish,  it  caused  so  much  aching  and  numbness, 
that  I  could  not  endure  it  long. 

In  the  West- Indies,  where  a  choice  of  situa- 
tion for  residence  can  be  made,  the  more  ele- 
vated, and  the  further  removed  from  all  kinds 
of  water,  the  better.  Stagnant  waters,  and 
swamps,  load  the  air  with  pernicious  vapours, 
that  are  productive  of  obstin.-^te  intermittent 
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fevers,  diseases  of  the  liver,  and  putrid  diseases, 
This  w^s  woefiilly  experienced  in  Jamaica, 
when  the  naval  hospital  of  that  island  was  at 
Greenmch ;  — and  in  the  autumn  of  every  year, 
the  air  of  the  swamps  ^nd  marches  to  the  West; 
of  Kingston,  ^nd  about  tlie  Ferri/,  extends  its 
baleful  influence  to  all  the  neighbouring  habita- 
tions. I,  among  many  other  people,  in  passing 
that  insalubrious  district,  a  Httle  before  the 
rismg  sun,  have  had  a  shivering  and  coldness, 
as  in  an  ^gue.  I  have  suffered  the  same  effect 
in  crossing  the  lethiferous  Pontini  fens  near  Ter- 
racina,  between  Rome  and  Naples,  just  at  the 
break  of  day*. 

People,  whose  occupations  or  habitations 
^re  in,  or  near,  low,  marshy  places,  should  sleep 
from  them  as  often  as  possible  •  and  a|ways  in 
the  rainy  and  autumnal  seasons.  Fevers,  and 
pther  disorders,  acquired  in  these  situations,  are 
always  most  speedily,  and  often  only  to  be 
cured,  by  removing  the  patient  to  some  health- 

*  The  greatest  degree  of  cold  is  commoqiy  a  little  before, 
or  at  the  time  when,  the  sun  just  appears  at  the  margin  of 
the  horizon.  This  phaenomenon  arises  from  the  solar  rays, 
warming  the  superior  region  of  the  atmospfiere,  only,  at 
their  first  approach,  and  causing  a  rarefaction  there  ;  from 
Avhich  the  cold  and  moist  vapours,  poUected  in  the  night, 
fall  in  an  increased  quantity  near  the  sui-face  of  the  earth. 

ful 
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fill  place,  in  a  pure  air,  the  instant  he  is  at^ 
tacked ;  or  before  the  disease  is  so  far  advanced 
as  to  make  removal  ineffectual,  or  dangerous. 
But  if  there  be  danger  in  removing  a  patient, 
while  labouring  under  a  fever,  there  is  also 
danger  in  suffering  him  to  remain  in  a  situation 
noxious,  from  local  circumstances,  to  the  hu-- 
man  frame.  Asclepiades  advises  carrying  the 
patient  out  in  the  air,  in  common  practice,  even 
jn  the  Ardent  Fever,  and  in  the  beginning  of  it ; 
but  Celsus  disapproves  of  this  doctrine,  and 
thinks  it  only  acirnissible  when  the  tongue  is 
moist,  where  thpre  is  no  tumor,  nor  hardness, 
nor  pc^in  in  the  viscera,  head,  or  praecordia,  or 
in  any  pther  part  of  the  body,  unless  it  be  a 
nen^ous  pain,  and  then  only  in  the  repiission  of 
^he  fever 

As  the  places  where  wood  and  water  are  ob- 
tained in  hot  climates,  are  generally  swampy 
and  unhealthful,  sailors  who  are  sent  from  their 
ships  on  shore  to  procure  those  articles,  ought 
'never  to  be  permitted  to  sleep  there;  —  and  if 
they  are  seized  with  any  disorder,  they  should 

:  immediately  removed  on  board  their  vessel, 
^rany  instances  of  great  mortaHty  have  hap- 
i-  jned  from  laying  in  wood  ^nd  water  in  these 

*  Lib.  II,  cap.  15. 

climes ; 
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climes;  and  ships  have  been  often  obliged  to 
hasten  from  an  unhealthM  coast,  and  put  to 
eea,  with  scanty  allowance,  without  people  in 
health  sufficient  to  do  their  duty. 

The  aspect  of  an  house  may  be  towards  any 
other  quarter  than  the  West;  but  this  will 
depend  on  situation,  in  some  measure,  and  the 
construction  of  the  building.  For  if  it  have 
only  a  single  roof,  in  a  long  narrow  range  from 
North  to  South,  and  that  the  front  be  to  th<e 
East,  the  sun  will  bear  all  his  force  on  its  largest 
surface  from  six  to  eight  in  the  morning ;  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  on  the  West  side,  from 
four  to  six  in  the  evening :  and  render  it  exces- 
sively hot.  If  it  range  from  East  to  West,  the 
morning  and  evening  sun  will  have  less  surface 
to  ad  on,  and  the  building  must  necessarily  be 
cooler;  as  the  meridional  sun  acts  nearly  the 
same  on  the  roof,  let  it  be  placed  how  it  may. 
But  the  East  should  not  be  excluded  on  account 
of  the  breeze,  and  the  afternoon  shade  and  cool- 
ness ;  then,  if  the  building  be  single,  a  North 
front,  with  windows,  piazza,  and  balcony  to 
the  East  and  South,  has  the  advantage.  But  if 
the  building  be  large  and  double,  an  East  front 
is  on  the  whole  the  best  plan  for  an  house  in 
the  West-Indies. 


These 
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These  observations  ai-e  equally  applicable, 
whether  the  building  be  intended  for  a  dwel- 
ling-house, or  barracks  for  soldiers,  or  an  hospi- 
tal; and  what  Bacon  says  of  houses  in  Eng- 
land, is  pertinent  to  the  same  subject  in  the 
West-Indies.  —  "It  were  good  for  men  to  think 
of  having  healthful  air  in  their  houses ;  which 
\^dll  never  be  if  the  rooms  be  low-roofed,  or 
full  of  v^dndows  and  doors :    for  the  one 
maketh  the  air  close,  and  not  fresh,  and  the 
"  other  maketh  it  exceedingly  unequal,  which 
is  a  great  enemy  to  health*." 

The  dread  of  earthquakes,  together  with  the 
consideration  of  oeconomyy  in  the  West-Indies, 
induce  many  people  to  build  their  houses  very 
ghght,  and  chiefly  of  wood ;  by  which  means 
they  are  subject  to  extreme  heat  by  day,  and 
extreme  cold  by  night.  Large  rooms  to  keep 
the  rays  of  the  sun  at  a  distance,  and  thick 
.stone,  or  brick  walls,  to  prevent  their  per- 
vading, constitute  the  only  requisites  for  a  cool, 
healthful,  and  pleasant  house  in  hot  climates : 
for  in  rooms  thus  constructed,  a  great  volume 
of  air  is  cooled  and  condensed,  that  cools  and 
temperates  the  external  hot  air,  which  is  ad- 
mitted for  its  renovation.  —  Such  are  the  pubUc 

*  Cent.  10.  exp.  537. 
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buildings,  hospitals,  and  houses  in  Italy  * ;  from 
the  amplitude  of  which,  the  inhabitants  of  Rome 
and  other  places,  besides  quahfying  the  parching 
heat  in  summer,  shut  out  the  Sirocco  and  other 
unwholesome  winds,  and  often  secure  them- 
selves against  the  reigning  epidemic ;  and  against 
heaviness  of  the  head,  catarrhs,  and  inflamma- 
tions of  the  eyes,  diseases  which  afliict  particu- 
lar towns  and  situations,  when  moist  Southern  * 
winds  prevail. 

That  mountainous  situations  are  very  health- 
ful in  the  West-Indies,  we  have  many  proofs ; 
and  that  people  who  have  been  ill  in  the  low- 
lands, soon  recover  their  health  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  avoid  the  trouble  and  expence  of 
coming  to  Europe. 

At  Mr.  Hinion  East's  mountain,  above  the 
banks  oV'  Hope  River,  in  Jamaica,  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  air  being  at  about  75°  is  moderate 
and  agreeable.  In  a  garden  there,  belonging  to 
this  worthy  gentleman,  there  are  a  multitude 
of  European  productions  in  their  native  beauty. 
There  are  also  the  Mango,  Mangostan,  Jack  tree, 
Camphire  tree,  Gum  Arabic  tree,  and  several  of 

*  On  an  hot  day  in  summer,  the  thermometer  -will  be  at 
62°  in  St.  Paul's  church,  when  it  is  at  70°  in  any  common 
hous?,  75°  on  the  shady  side  of  a  street,  and  80^  in  the  sun. 

thQ 
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the  spices  of  India ;  among  which,  the  China-' 
?no?i  tree  flourishes  in  the  highest  perfection: 
two  plants  of  which,  each  about  six  inches 
long,  were  brought  to  the  island  in  June,  1782, 
in  a  French  vessel  bound  from  the  isles  of  Fra?ice 
and  Bourbon  to  Hispaniola,  but  taken  and  made 
a  prize  of  by  the  Flora,  an  English  frigate. 
These  plants,  with  some  others,  were  intended 
for  the  Governor  of  Hispaniola.  This  is  the 
introduction  of  that  valuable  tree  at  Jamaica, 
which  suits  so  well  with  its  growth,  that  the 
two  original  plants  blossomed,  Mr.  East  informed 
me,  and  bore  seeds  in  l785,irom  which  he  has 
produced  many  others :  and  it  is  probable,  that 
the  birds,  which  have  every  year  robbed  his 
trees  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  seeds,  will 
plant  many  more  in  the  woods,  and  that  Cinna- 
mon trees  will  be  found  growing  wild  there, 
and  give  rise  hereafter  to  doubts  concerning 
their  origin.  ^'^ 

If  people,  when  they  retire  to  these  moun- 
tains for  health,  could  leave  their  cares  behind, . 
and  avoid  the  importunity  of  business,  which 
is  very  difficult  from  the  proximity  of  their 
homes,  there  would  be  less  occasion  for  Eu- 
ropean voyages  than  is  generally  believed.  But 
they  arc  too  near  the  interesting  scene  which 
perhaps  disturbed  their  health,  unless  they  can 

resolutely 
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resolutely  determine  to  have  no  communication 
with  their  counting-houses  and  plantations  :  for 
in  reality,  coming  to  Etu-ope,  to  the  generality 
of  people,  and  where  a  sea- voyage  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  is  only  cutting  off  the  com- 
munication with  care  and  anxiety,  and  giving 
the  mind  that  relaxation  which  is  necessary  for 
the  restoration  of  health. 

Some  of  the  mountains  at  the  back  of  King-^ 
ston  in  Jamaica,  and  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  island,  are  remarkably  healthful.  At  Cold 
Spring  Mountain,  which  is  computed  to  be 
about  1400  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
thermometer  is  on  an  average  68°,  but  some- 
times much  below  6o°,  though  the  distance  is 
not  more  than  two  hours  ride  from  Kingston  * ; 
where  it  is  on  a  medium  at  83°  of  FaJirenfieiCs, 
or  2 2° I  of  Reaumur  s  scale. 

The  Maroon  Negroes,  who  live  in  the  different 
mountains  in  that  island,  are  active,  enter- 
prising, and  hardy.  But  as  those  mountains 
are  very  fertile,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
procured  with  ease,  their  wants  are  supplied 
without  trouble,  and  they  are  equally  strangers 
to  affluence  as  to  industry. .. 


*  Kingston  is  in  N.  lat.  18*  15'.  W.  long.  76*  3S'. 

The 
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The  inhabitants  who  cukivate  the  Coffee, 
and  Provision  Mountains  in  Ljguajiea,  when 
they  descend  to  the  plains,  have  the  looks  of 
I,  newlj-arrived  Europeans. 

The  troops  that  are  stationed  in  the  island 
should  have  barracks  in  these  cool  mountains, 
where  they  might  use  exercise,  keep  their 
health,  and  hve  well  by  cultivating  provision 
gardens  for  themselves,  as  land  is  cheap ;  in- 
stead of  being  placed  in  the  hot  lowland  townis^ 
where  they  can  neither  be  made  good  sol- 
diers nor  good  citizens,  and  where  they  rot 
and  perish  from  diseases  brought  on  by  exces- 
sive heat,  indolence,  drunkenness,  and  de- 
bauchery. 

The  same  cause,  in  the  years  1781,  1782, 
and  1783,  made  such  havoc  among  the  French 
and  Spanish  troops  at  the  Cape  in  Hispaniola, 
that  they  were  obhged  to  be  dispersed  about  in 
the  country,  or  else  it  is  thought  that  very  few 
of  them  would  have  been  fit  for  service,  or 
ever  have  returned  to  Europe.  The  French 
government,  I  have  been  informed,  has  since 
had  it  in  contemplation  to  erect  barracks  and 
hospitals  for  their  troops  in  the  quarter  of 
Dondon,  a  mountainous  situation,  eight  leagues 
from  the  Cape,  and  to  remove  the  garrison 

there. 
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there,  or  at  least  to  make  it  a  retreat  for  cdn- 
valescents.  .| 

1 '  have  had  many  opportunities  of  knowing 
the  necessity  for  some  regulation  of  this  sort 
in  Jamaica  ;  but  it  should  be  performed  in  titae 
of  peace,  for  in  war  there  is  nothing  but  con- 
fusion. The  good  effects  that  would  result 
from  it  may  be  judged  of  already,  by  the  health 
of  the  troops  that  are  quartered  at  Stoiiey-Hill 
barracks. 

In  time  of  peace,  the  hot  lowland  and  sea-*' 
coast  posts  reqiiire  no  defence.  It  is  then  that 
health  alone  should  be  considered;  and  if  the 
cool  mountains  are  the  only  places  where  it  can 
be  preserved,  there  is  no  reason  to  sacrifice 
men,  at  that  time  at  least,  in  Jamaica. 

in  time  of  war  it  is  otherwise;  the  frontier 
fortresses  must  be  garrisoned.  But  then  the 
troops  should  be  first  seasoned  in  the  mouiii;. 
tains,  and  be  brought  down  to  the  plains,  when, 
by  being  gradually  inured,  they  are  better  able 
to  bear  duties  in  the  severity  of  the  heat. 

This  reflection,  I  know,  extends  only  to  the 
island  of  Jamaica ;  for  the  other  English  co- 
lonies  have  not  the  advantage  of  such  lofty, 

spacious, 
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Spacious,  abundantly  watered  mountains,  as  va- 
riegate and  fertilize  that  island. For  which 
reason  the  troops,  intended  for  their  garrisons 
in  time  of  peace,  or  for  their  defence  in  war, 
or  to  carry  on  any  expedition  against, an  enemy 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  should  be  first  sent 
to  the  healthful  Bermudaii  Islands,  and  remain 
there  for  several  months,  or  for  a  year,  if  pos- 
sible, to  acquire  a  proper  seasoning  for  tropical 
operations  ;  from  whence,  they  might  be  trans- 
ported to  almost  any  part  of  the  West- Indies, 
in  a  week  or  ten  days  *. 

I  am  sensible,  that  reformations  are  often 
easily  planned  on  paper,  that  are  very  difficult 
in  the  execution.  - —  The  obstacle  to  surmount 
in  these  suggestions  is,  the  want  of  sufficient 
barracks  at  the  Bermudas,  5.nd  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Jamaica,  for  the  accommodation  and 
seasoning  of  troops.  But  this  difficulty  is  easily 
remedied. — Then  successful  enterprise  might 
be  looked  for  in  war,  and  the  security  of  our 
possessions  would  be  insured,  —  and  then,  in- 
deed, the  end  and  utility  of  troops,  in  the 
W  est-Indies,  might  bear  some  proportion  to 
the  expence  ;  and  the  good  sense  which  ought 
to  distinguish  government,  would  be  turned  to 

.    *  The  BcnniuJas  are;  in  N.  lat.  32°,  and  in  W.  long.  6:°. 
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an  "object,  not  less  interesting  to  sound  policy, 
than  to  oeconomy  and  humanity, —  for  at  pre-' 
sent  the  troops  are  sent  thither  only  to  be  bu- 
ried :  and  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  mode 
of  interring  a  soldier,  is  more  costly  to  his 
country,  than  a  sepukhre  at  home  would  be, 
adorned  with  a  monument  of  marble*. 

It  is  not  simply,  to  heaJt  alone,  except  when 
people  are  openly  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  that  diseases  in  general  owe 
their  origin  in  these  climes ;  and  even  then, 
the  Icms  Soils,  or  Coup  de  Soldi,  though  pro- 


*  State  and  distribution  of  the  troops  iu  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  on  the  1st  of  January  1803  : 


Regiments.  Strength.  Sick 


55  th 


700 


6th  batt.  60th  600 

85th      -     -  800 

Black  Reg.  600 

Artillery  ISO 


70 


1st  batt.  60th  400 


4th  batt.  60th    600  70 


70 

80 
80 
30 


Where  stationed. 
Trelawny  Maroon  town,  and 
INIontego  Bay,  with  small 
detachments  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 
rPort   Maria,   Port  Antonio, 
50  <     and  sundry  small  ports,  on 
L    the  North  side  of  the  island. 
Kingston  and  Spanish  Town  ; 
the  former  having  six  com- 
panics,  the  latter  four. 
Up-Park  camp. 
Stoney  hill. 
Fort  Augusta. 
Port  Royal. 


Total    3850  450 

•  '       ■  ^  ductive 
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diictive  of  dangerous  fevers,  has  seldom  been 
known  to  kill  any  person  suddenly  :  which  has 
been  the  case  in  Philadelphia,  and  many  other 
parts  of  North  America  I  have  felt  equal 
inconvenience  from  heat  at  Venice,  Naples,  Rome, 
Montpellier,  and  also  in  Virginia  \ ;  and  experi- 
ments have  shewn,  that  the  human  frame  can 
bear  far  greater  degrees  of  heat  than  any  cli- 
mate produces,  without  injury;  and  that  cold 
alone  can  be  sustained  without  -destroying  hfe, 
even  when  some  of  its  functions  have  been 
suspended  for  a  considerable  time. 

But  it  is  the  transitions  from  one  to  the 
other,  which  are  so  annoying  to  human  nature. 

*  I  saw  a  man  lately  at  Strasbourgh,  who  has  been  yisane 
for  more  than  a  year,  in  consequence  of  an  Ictus  soils.  The 
fatal  effects  of  being  exposed  to  the  solar  rays,  have  been 
expeKenced  in  various  countries.  In  England,  in  the  year 
1707,  on  the  8th  of  July,  many  people  at  work,  and  many 
horses  and  oxen,  w-ere  killed  in  the  fields  by  the  sun's  rays  ; 
and  at  Pckin,  in  the  year  1743,  betAveen  the  14th  and  25th 
of  July,  eleven  thousand  people  perished  in  the  streets, 
from  the  same  cause. 

t  ToALDO  says,  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  so  great  at  Mont- 
pellier, on  the  30tli  of  July,  {105,  that  eggs,  exposed  to  its 
action,  were  hardened  as  if  they  bad  been  boiled.  Chal- 
mers, in  his  Account  of  the  Weather  and  Diseases*of  South 
Carolina,  p.  17,  says,  at  South  Carolina,  lie  has  seen  "  a  beef- 
*'  .steak  laid  on  a  cannon,  exposed  to  the  sun  for  twenty 
"  minutes,  deprived  of  its  juices,  and  to  be  over-done." 

F  2  It 
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It  is  these  transitions  between  the  tropics,  small 
as  they  are,  out  of  the  sun,  that  give  rise  to 
those  diseases  which  are  so  fatal  to  iinseasoned 
Europeans ;  because  their  fibres  and  fluids  are 
not  qualified  to  suffer  the  diurnal  revolutions  in 
the  frame,  from  the  various  impressions  of  the 
atmosphere,  as  condensed,  or  rarefied,  by  the 
absence  or  presence  of  the  sun :  as  brought 
from  the  sea  by  day,  or  loaded  with  damp  and 
frigorific  particles  from  the  land  by  night. 

Besides,  living  in  an  hot  steam  as  it  were^ 
their  bodies  are  filled  with  it ;  and  the  turgid- 
ness  and  firmness  of  the  capillary  vessels  of 
newly-arrived  Europeans,  require  some  time  to 
render  them  sufBciently  pervious  to  let  out  the 
inflamed  and  rarefied  parts  of  their  rich  blood 
by  the  pores,  fast  enough,  to  cool  it  and  bring 
it  down  to  a  state  suitable  to  the  climate,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  well-being  of  the  body : 
from  which  they  are  subject  to  inflammatory 
diseases  of  the  most  violent  kind,  upon  the 
slightest  check  to  perspiration. 

To  supply  the  surface  of  the  body  with 
energy  to  carry  on  the  important  office  of  per- 
spiration, nature  has  established  a  greater  cir- 
culation towards  the  skin,  in  hot  climates,  than 
is  necessary  in  cold  climates. 

Thus 
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Thus  the  internal  parts  of  people,  who  have 
lived  long  in  "hot  climates,  are  drained,  and  lose 
much  of  their  natural  heat  and  susceptibility. 
They  nauseate  insipid  things,  and  can  bear 
the  greatest  internal  stimulus  without  inconve- 
niency.  Hence  arises  the  strong  desire  for 
salted  meats,  and  also  for  peppers  and  spices, 
with  which  nature  has  bountifully  supplied 
these  climes. 

From  the  great  relaxation  and  debility  of  the 
nen^ous  system  in  tropical  climates,  the  most 
trivial  change  of  the  air,  which  makes  but  a 
small  variation  on  the  thermometer,  is  produc- 
tive of  such  a  sensation  of  cold,  or  heat,  as  is 
no  more  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  operation 
of  those  powers  on  the  thermometer,  than  the 
influence  of  the  moon :  and  there  is  not  vigour 
enough  in  the  extreme  fibres  and  vessels,  to 
resist  and  overcome  the  smallest  oppression  of 
their  functions.    If  the  heat  of  the  air  should 
sink  to  72°,  and  remain  stationary  for  a  day, 
in  places  where  the  medium  is  80^,  it  produces 
an  aguish  or  chilly  sensation,  that  is  hardly  to- 
be   described.     In    the  habitable  mountains, 
where  the  air  is  scarcely  ever  so  cool  as  what  is 
called  temperate  in  Europe,  people  who  go 
there  suddenly  from  the  lowlands,  find  the  cold- 
ness at  first  hardly  supportable,  and  that  into- 

F  3  lerable 
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lerable  coldness  which  is  felt  on  the  summit  of 
the  Blue  Mountains  (the  highest  land  in  Ja- 
maica, about  2400  yards  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,)  is  but  the  effect  of  -  the  suddenness  of  the 
change  from  the  scorching  heat  below  :  for  the 
thermometer  has  riever  been  known  to  be  lower 
there  than  42°,  and  that  even  at  night,  during  a 
North  wind,  in  the  month  of  February.  —  On 
the  following  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  it  was  68°. 

The  air  here  is  destructive  of  vegetation ;  and 
in  these  heights  in  the  mountains,  the  earth  is 
desart  and  barren  *. 

The  least  change  in  the  wind  also  to  the 
West,  or  South,  from  the  Eastern  points, 
whence,  by  its  constantly  blowing,  the  body 
becomes  naturalized  to  it,  though  there  shall 
be  no  difference  found  by  the  thermometer, 
whatever,  is  instantly  felt,  with  languid,  heavy, 
and  feverish  impressions ;  similar  to  those  pro- 
duced by  the  Sirocco  wind  in  Italy. 

In  this  state  of  body,  heat,  which  has  de- 
stroyed the  tone  of  the  nerves,  and  graduated 
the  fluids  to  its  own  standard,  is  necessary  for 
existence ;  but  it  must  be  uniform :  and  one 
of  the  reasons  that  the  rains  are  so  fatal  be- 

*  See  p.  8, 

tween 
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tween  the  tropics  is,  that  they  increase  both 
the  heat  of  the  da}^  and  the  coldness  of  the 
nioht;  and  make  more  variety  in  the  atmo- 
sphere then,  than  there  is  at  any  other  time. 

Heat  and  moisture,  uninterrupted,  are  not  the 
cause  of  so  much  mischief  as  is  iittributed  to 
them ;  for  they  carry  a  powerful  remedy  with 
them,  which  is  perspiration.  The  mischief 
they  produce  is,  that  they  dispose  the  body  to 
the  shghtest  impressions  from  cold ;  and,  ho  w- 
ever paradoxical  it  may  appear,  cold  is  the  cause 
of  almost  all  the  diseases  in  hot  climates,  to 
which  cHmate  alone  is  accessary. 

It  is  true,  that  the  thermometer  has  shewn' 
much  higher  degrees  of  heat  in  the  shade, 
without  the  tropics,  and  that  there  are  greater 
ti^ansitions  from  heat  to  cold  on  certain  days  in 
many  countries,  and  particularly  on  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America,  than  ever  happened' 
between  the  tropics,  —  In  Rome,  on  the  3d  of 
October,  1787,  the  thermometer,  fit  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  was  at  75",  in  my  chamber 
window ;  and  on  the  following  morning,  at  the 
same  hour,  and  in  the  same  place,  it  was  down 
at  55^  This  difference  was.  occasioned  by  a 
torrent  of  rain  which  fell,  for  othere  was  no 
change  in  the  wind ;  that  being  on  both  days 
from  the  South. 

F.4  ^hi 
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On  the  25th  of  January  1  795,  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  thermometer,  at  the  North 
aspect  of  my  apartments  in  Chelsea  Hospital, 
was  at  4°;  and  on  the  following  morning,  at 
the  same  hour  and  place,  it  was  up  at  20°  ;  and 
the  next  morning  at  44°.  —  Here  the  difference 
was  occasioned  by  the  wind,  changing  from 
the  North  to  the  South. 

Such  transitions  never  happen  between  the 
tropics. 

In  America,  though  natural  transitions  are 
prejudicial,  yet  the  Indians  find  artificial  tran- 
sitions otherwise.  Their  remedy  for  a  cold, 
fever,  ague,  or  rheumatism,  is  to  sweat  them- 
selves severely  in  their  sweating  stoves,  or  ovens, 
for  some  time,  and  then  to  plunge,  while  sweat- 
itig,  immediately  into  a  river,  or  cold  water, 
even  in  the  depth  of  winter.  This  is  also  a 
practice  in  Finland  and  Russia.  The  Indians,  in 
hotter  climates,  bury  themselves  in  the  hot  sand 
to  sweat  themselves,  and  then  plunge  into  cold 
water. 

When  I  was  at  Lausanne,  in  17  86,  the  candid 
and  hberal  Tissot  told  me,  that  the  transitions 
from  heat  to  cold  are  there  sometimes  so  great, 
by  sudden  changes  of  the  wind  from  Mont  Jura, 
that  invaUds,  and  convalescents,  feel  considera- 
ble 
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ble  ill  effects  from  them  :  and  that  in  pulmonic 
disorders,  those  changes  have  produced  the  mpst 
dangerous  consequences. 

An  eastern  wind  in  England  is  perceived  by 
invalids  in  their  very  beds.  Sudden  changes  and 
transitions,  in  every  climate,  are  prejudicial  to. 
the  human  frame.  In  temperate  chmates,  their 
influence  is  exerted  chiefly  on  the  weak,  the  re- 
laxed, and  the  aged.  —  In  hot  cUmates,  every 
person  is  weak  and  relaxed;  and  infirmities,  that 
are  unknown  in  temperate  regions,  where  the 
varied  seasons  correct  each  other,  until  long  life 
has  exhausted  the  vital  flame,  here  make  their 
unwelcome  visits  to  people  of  every  age. 

An  hot  and  moist  Sirocco  wind,  immediately 
succeeding  a  cold  dry  Tramontana,  in  some  situ- 
ations in  Italy ;  and  the  cold  sharp  Mistrau,  and 
Bise  *,  in  many  parts  of  the  South  of  France, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Alps,  have,  to 
my  knowledge,  destroyed  several,  and  injured  a 
multitude  of  debilitated  people,  who  have  been 
injudiciously  placed,  or  carelessly  exposed,  when 

*  A  Sirocco  is  a  S.E.  by  S.  wind  ;  a  Tramontana,  N.N.E. 
wind  ;  a  Mistrau,  or  Mistral,  as  it  is  called  in  Provence,  is 
the  Italian  Vcnlo  Maestro^  or  N.  W.  wind  ;  a  Bisc  is  aN.E 
wind. 

sent 
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sent  thither  from  other  parts  of  Europe,  for  their 
health. 

The  thoughtless  custom  in  England,  of  send- 
ing people  in  the  latter  stages  of  diseases  to 
those  countries,  from-  their  friends  and  families, 
annually  receives  the  tribute  of  many  lives,  from 
these  and  similar  causes.  Towns  in  warm  situ- 
ations, within  the  reach  of  winds  from  the 
Alps,  and  other  gehd  mountains,  at  some  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  are  also  graves  to  people  who 
go  to  them  in  decays  of  the  lungs.  For  such 
scrophulous  and  consumptive  disorders  as  are 
endemics  of  our  atmosphere,  sea  voyages  should 
be  made,  or  small  islands,  remote  from  conti- 
nents, resorted  to,  where  the  air,  purely  ma- 
rine, is  unclogged  with  vapours  from  the  land, 
and  where  the  climate  is  not  only  warm,  but 
■uniform;  such  3.S  Madeira  *  :  or  others  in  still 
warmer  latitudes,  which  I  have  sometimes 
known,  when  the  disease  had  not  too  far  ad- 
vanced, to  answer  better. 

Change  of  climate  is  undoubtedly  necessar}^ 
in  all  chronical  diseases  of  the  lungs;  but  there 
aye  feW'  o,ther  diseases  that  originate  in  Eng- 

*  Funchal,  the,  capital  of  Madeira,  is  in  N.  lat.  32°  33'. 
W.  long.  16°.— The  medium  heat  in  Madeira  is  65°!  :  and 
the  medium  difference  of  variation  3°1. 

land, 
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land,    in  which  the  chmate  of  England,  of 
v.  hid\  there  is  great  variety*,  according '  to 
:  local  circumstances,  with  change  of  place,  and 
horse-back  exercise,  is  not  equal  to  any  other. 
Foreio-ners  have  an  erroneous  notion  of  the  cli- 
inate^'of  England.    Perhaps  our  atmosphere  is 
!  not  mild  enough  for  the  tender  fibres  of  weak 
'bodies;  and  for  broken  constitutions,  where  a 
,  decomposition  of  the  frame  has  begun  to  take- 
place.— But,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  the  climate  of 
England  is  the  best  on  the  habitable  globe.— 
Eor  by  what  comparison  is  a  chmate  to  be  es- 
;  timated,  which  produces  such  a  race  of  people- 
.  as  the  Englilh,   and  in  which  almost  every 
species  of  animal  arrives  to  the  utmost  perfec- 
tion ? 

The  Cidi  viutatio,  or  change  of  chmate,  so 
much  commended  by  Celsus,  and  the  best  an- 
tient  writers,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  sud- 
den and  n.  certain  transitions  in  the  same  cli- 
mate; and  must  ever  be  attended  with  the 
greatest  advantages,  in  all  diuternal  disorders  : 
and  particularly  in  those  of  the  endemial  kind, 

*  The  softness  of  tlie  atmosphere,  in  general,  and  the 
mildness  of  the  seasons  frequently,  in  the  western  parts  of 
England,  particuiurly  at  Fensaiicc  in  Cornwall,  cannot  be 
conceived  by  those  who  have  resided  in  the  eastern  districts 
only. 

pr 
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or  such  as  are  united  with  some  constitutional 
defect,  or  any  hereditary,  or  endemical  taint. 
And  though  consumptions  of  the  lungs,  the 
prmcipal,  and  most  destructive  endemic  of  Eng- 
land, is  rarely  an  intratropical  primary  disease, 
yet  it  is  frequently  a  secondary  and  consequen- 
tial one,  and  requires  the  same  expatriation  : 
for  the  remedy  is  seated  in  the  air  which  we 
breathe,  and  that  surrounds  us,  and  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  same  in  every  jpart  of  the  world. 

I  have  often  known  inveterate  Lues  Venerci^, 
particularly  when  seated  in  glandular  parts,  that 
could  not  be  subdued  by  medicine  in  England, 
yield  to  the  climate  of  the  West  Indies  without 
any  medicine  whatever. 

This  corroborates  a  curious  fact  concerning 
the  Lues  Venerea  related  by  Leo  Africanus  (who 
died  in  1 526).    He  says,  -  if  any  of  Barbary  he 

infected  with  this  disease,  they  die  thereof  for 
"  the  most  part,  and  are  seldom  cured.  This 
"  disease  beginneth  with  a  kind  of  anguifh  and 
"  swelling,  and  at  length  breaketh  out  into 
"  sores.  Over  the  mountains  of  Atlas,  and 
"  throughout  all  Numidia,  andLibia,  they  scarce- 
"  ly  know  this  disease;  insomuch  that  oftentimes 
"  the  infected  travel  forthwith  into  Numidia,  or, 

to  the  land  of  Negroes,  in  which  places  the  air 

"  is 
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"  is  SO  temperate,  that  only  by  remaining  there 
they  recover  their  perfect  health,  and  return 
•  •  home  sound  into  their  own  country ;  which  I 
"  saw  many  do  with  mine  own  eyes  ;  who,  with- 
"  out  the  help  of  any  physician  or  medicine, 
"  except  the  aforesaid  wholesome  air,  were  re- 
"  stored  to  their  former  health." 

Leo  further  remarks,  that,  "  not  so  much 
"  as  the  name  of  this  malady  was  ever  known 
"  unto  the  Africans,  before  Ferdinand  the 
"  king  of  Castile  expelled  all  the  Jews  out  of 
"  Spain  ;  after  the  return  of  which  Jews  into 
"  Africa,  certain  unhappy  and  lewd  people  lay 
"  \\-ith  their  wives,  and  so  at  length  the  disease 
spread  from  one  to  another,  over  the  whole 
"  region  ;  insomuch  that  scarcely  any  one  fa- 
"  mily  was  free  from  the  same.  Howbeit,  this 
"  they  were  most  certainly  persuaded  of,  that 
"  the  same  disease  came    first   from  Spain ; 

wherefore  they,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
"  call  it  the  Spanish  disease.  Notwithstanding 
"  at  Tunis,  and  over  all  Italy,  it  is  called  the 
"  French  disease.    It  is  so  called  likewise  in 
^gypt  and  Syria ;  for  there  it  is  used  as  a 
common  proverb  of  cursing — the  French  dis- 
ease  take  you."    Po key's  ed.  p.  38. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  original  consumption 
in  particular,  should  so  often  become  incurable 

by 
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by  reliance  on  regimen,  or  medicine ;  when  it 
always  gives  sufficient  warning,  and  time,  for 
quitting  the  country,  whose  atmosphere  was  the 
cause  of  it.  Physic  will  certainly,  in  acute  dis- 
eases, do  much : — but  what  medicine  can  change 
the  nature  of  climate,  or  the  peculiar  organiza- 
tion of  a  body,  to  which  it  is  obnoxious  ? 

Reason,  without  the  aid  of  medical  light, 
suggests,  that  the  remedy  for  an  endemic  of  a 
moist  atmosphere,  is  a  dry  one ; — of  an  hot,  a 
cold  one  ; — of  a  light,  an  heavy  one  ;  of  an  in- 
land situation,  a  maritime  one  ;  and  the  reverse, 
whenv  circumstances  are  reversed. — But  the 
change  must  be  graduated  to  the  constitution ; 
and  also  to  the  state  of  the  disease :  for,  when 
that  is  far  advanced,  extremes  are  fatal. 

Celsus  recommends  a  thick  air,  when  the 
disease  originated  in  a  thin  one ;  for  which 
reason  he  sent  the  consumptive  of  Italy  to  the 
more  dense  atmosphere  of  Alexandria  *  :  where 
the  Romans  chiefly  resorted  in  pulmonic  dis- 
eases. But  Pliny,  in  one  place,  attributes  the 
principal  benefit  that  arose  from  this  practice,  to 
the  air  of  Egypt  being  impregnated  with  the 
teribinthinous  effluvia  from  the  pine  forests  f ; 

*  Lib.  III.  cap.  22. 

t  Lib.  XXIV.  cap.  6.  Hist.  Nat. 

and 
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and  in  another  place,  to  the  length  of  the  sea- 
voyage  :  and  says,  that  Anneus  Gallio,  ha- 
ving "a  spitting  ot  blood,  went  thither  on  that 
;  account  *. 

Galen  advises  Tabia\,  as  a  residence  for 
Roman  consumptive  people  :— the  air  of  which 
place,  besides  the  restorative  quahty  of  the  milk 
it  attords,  I  beheve  to  be  an  admirable  contrast 
to  the  moist  heavy  air  of  Rome,  and  the  Cam- 
pania. 

After  extolling  the  milk  of  Tahi(e,  the  excel- 
lence of  which,  he  says,  arose  from  the  dryness 
of  the  air,  the  goodness  of  its  pastures,  arid  the 
abundance  of  balsamic  and  heahng  herbs  that 
grew  there  —  which  herbs  also,  he  says,  im- 
parted a  salubrious  quality  to  the  air  —  he  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  the  advantages  of  its  situation. 
He  saj  s,  "  It  is  moderately  high,  and  something 
'  more  than  thirty  furlongs  from  the  sea,  which 
*  it  fronts ;  and  is  situated  near  the  deep  part 
'  of  the  bay,  between  Surrentum  and  Naples^ 
'  but  nearer  to  Surrentum.  The  side  of  the^ 
'  hill  is  large,  extending  in  length  to  the  sea^ 

*  Lib.  XXXI.  cap.  6.  Hist.  Nat. 

t  This  f,l-j.c2  at  present  is  called  Stabia  by  the  Italians  ;  it 
is  a  little  village  not  far  from  Povipeia,  on  the  N.  E.  side  of 
the  bay  of  Naples. 

"  not 
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"  not  intirely  to  the  south,  but  a  little  inclining  ' 
"  to  the  west ;  and  is  defended  from  the  nor-  | 
"  thern  and  eastern  winds.    It  is  near  Yesu- 
"  vius ;  the  fires  of  which  greatly  conduce  to 
"  the  dryness  of  the  circumambient  air.  There  is- 
"  neither  stagnant  water,  nor  marsh,  nor  any 
"  river  of  consequence  in  its  neighbourhood. 
"  Vesuvius  defends  it  from  the  north  winds  ; 
"  and  the  cinders,  and  other  materials  which 
"  are  emitted  with  its  fires,  being  blown  thence 
towards  the  sea,  by  those  windsr,  contribute 
"  to  dry  the  air  *." 

After 

*  I  do  not  know  how  far  tlie  adjacent  country  to  Vesuvius 
might,  in  Galen's  time,  be  effected  by  it ;— but  at  present, 
unless  at  the  time  of  a  great  eruption,  there  is  very  little  change 
to  be  perceived  in  the  air,  until  near  its  top :  round  the  sum- 
mit of  which,  there  is  a  thin  covering  of  flow^ers  of  sulpliur, 
of  a  deep  yellow,  and  in  some  places  of  an  orange  colour, 
precipitated  fi-om  the  vapour  that  is  thrown  up  from  the  in- 
ternal fires.  The  vapour  itself  smells  strongly  sulphureous, 
and  produces  a  sensation  similar  to  the  evaporation  of  spirit 
of  salt,  or  aqua  fortis  :  it  is  so  powerful,  that,  in  looking 
down  into  the  crater,  I  have  been  nearly  suffocated.  Breath- 
ing through  an  handkerchief,  is  the  practice  of  the  Ciceroni 
ddla  montana  ;  and  I  found  it  enabled  me  to  stay  longer  on 
the  top  than  I  could  otherwise  have  done.  My  watch-chain, 
being  of  highly  polished  steel,  was  instantly  turned  black  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  continued  afterwards  of  a  yel- 
lowish, rusty,  bronze  colour.  The  thermometer,  at  Rcsina, 
and  at  the  base  of  Vesuvius,  was  73°  ;  and  on  the  top  of 
Vesuvius,  which  is  ubout  1312  yards  above  the  level  of  the 

\  adjacent 
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After  this  judicious  description,  that  great 
man,  soaring  above  the  narrow  limits  that  ter- 
minate the  views  of  common  minds,  says,  "  any 
"  elevated  situation,  in  any  other  temperate 
"  climate,  dry  as  this  is,  not  far  from  the  sea, 
*'  neither  so  near  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  vio- 
*'  lence  of  its  winds,  nor  so  low  as'  to  be  sub- 
"  ject  to  receive  the  vapours  of  any  low  grounds, 
"  not  fronting  the  North,  not  yet  too  much  ex- 
"  posed  to  the  meridian  sun,  may  produce  the 
"same  salutary  effects;  but  for  the  improve- 
"  ment  of  the  milk,  and  meliorating  the  air, 
"  the  grounds  sbould  be  planted  with  salubrious 
"herbs  and  fruits:  such  as  Agrostis,  Lotus, 
"  Polygonon,  Melissophyllon,  Lentiscus,  Arbu- 
"  tus,  Rubus,  Hedera,  Cytisus,"  &c.  * 

adjacent  sea,  it  was  65°.  This  was  on  the  28th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1787,  at  noon. 

The  most  terrible  eruption  of  Vesuvius  happened  before 
Galen's  time,  in  the  year  79,  and  in  the  veign  of  Titus  ; 
TV-hen  the  cinders  weep,  carried  by  the  winds,  not  only  to 
Kome,  but  to  Africa  and  JEgypt.  The  fishes  were, destroyed 
by  the  heat  of  the  sea  in  the  l)ay  of  Naples  ;  the  birds  were 
sufi'ocated  in  the  air:  the  celebrated  and  antient  towns  of 
^tabia  and  Herculanmm,  and  also  Pompeii,  while  the  people 
were  ni  the  theatre,  were  covered  with  cinders.  It  was  at 
this  eruption  tliat  Pliny  the  historian  lost  his  life,  ite  com- 
manded  the  Roman  fleet  at  Misamm  ;  and  went  to  examine 
the  cause  and  progress  of  the  conflagcation  :  but,  by  approach- 
ing too  near,  he  was  suffocated,  close  by  Heixuhuieavi, 

G  Besides 
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■   Besides  maritime  situations,  long  voyages, 
change  of  climate,  and  milk  diet,  the  ancients 
were  also  ^solicitous  concerning  exercise,  gesta- 
tion, and  motion,  in  consumptions  ;  the  degrees 
and  modes  of  which,  apphcable  to  various  other 
diseases,  were  proportioned  to  the  strength  of 
the  patient*.  — But  they  err  exceedingly  who 
attribute  to  the  motion  of  sailing,  the  benefit 
which  is  often  derived  in  different  diseases/ from 
sea-voyages,  and  which  I  beheve  depends  solely 
upon  the  sea  air.    It  is  from  the  "  aer  purus, 
in  the  "  navigatio  longaf  ;"  the  "  vitae  in  mari 
traductio  +  ;"  the     vita  in  mari  acta  §  ;"  the 
vita  in  mari  degitur       from  whence  the 
benefit  arises. 

The  motion  of  a  ship  produces  no  other  effect 
than  sickness ;  which,  as  Pliny  ^  and  Oriba- 

*  Celsus,  Lib.  II.  cap.  15.  Lib.  III.  cap.  22.  Galenus 
de  Sanitate  Tuetida,  et  variis  aliis  Locis.  Oribasius,  Med. 
Collect.  Lib.  VI..  C^lius  Aureuaicus  de  Phthisica  Pas- 
sione,  Alexand.  Trallianus,  Lib.  X.  H.  Mercurialis 
de  Arte  Gymnastica,  &c.  &c. 

t  Celsus,  Lib.  IL  cap.  15.  Lib.  III.  cap.  22.  Lib.  IV. 
cap.  4.  C^Lius  AuREL.  de  Pbthisica  Passione,  ORibasius, 
Lib.  VI.  c.  23.    Plinius,  Hist.  Nat.  Lib.  XXXI.  c.  6. 

%  ARETiEUS  de  Curat.  Diuturn.^Morb.  Lib.  I.  c.  1. 
'    §  ARET.EUS  de  Curat.  Diuturn.  Morb.  Lib.  IL  cap.  3. 

II  Ibid,  de  Curat.  Phthisis. 

«il  Lib.  XXXI.  cap.  6. 

sius 
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obsen  e,  is  such  as  is  produced  by  Mellc- 
hore.  But  this  effect  is  generally  over  in  a  day 
or  two;  and  does  no  other  service  than. what 
arises  from  agitating  the  body,  and  cleansing 
the  first  passages.  Sea-sickness,  like  any  other 
sickness  of  the  stomach,  by  lessening  the  action 
of  the  heart  and  arteries,  at  first  diminishes 
hectic  heat ;  but,  when  it  continues  long,  it 
produces  mischiefs,  which  I  have  already  rnen- 
tioned  f . 

It  is  also  the  effect  of  very  superficial  obser- 
vation, to  assert  that  sea  air,  or  sea^side  air, 
13  detrimental  in  pidmonic  diseases;  — or  that 
sea  air,  or  sea-side  air  will  invariably  cure 
them ;  —  or  not  to  know  that  sea  air,  and  sea- 
side air,  may  be  very  different  things,  —  the  lat- 
ter, often  vitiated  by  situation ;  and  by  winds, 
at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  from  conti- 
guity to  other  countries,  and  from  passing  over 
marshes,  and  other  unwholesome  places:—- as 
at  Hieres,  near  Toulon,  which  is,  at  some  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  a  situation  favourable  to  weak 
(bodies,  —  at  others,  pernicious. 

.  It  has  ever  been  the  practice  of  physiciattg 
mho  studied  nature,  to  remove  thdr  patients 

♦  Lib.  VI.  cap.  23. 
t  Page  19. 
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to  situations,  opposite  to  those,  in  which  their 
diseases  originated  ;— from  land,  to  sea  ;~from  | 
sea,  to  land  ;  —  from  mountains,  to  valleys  ;  — 
from  valleys,  to  mountains :  and  to  remedy  local 
diseases^  by  local  contraries. 

'  Change  of  chmate  has  often  caused  a  great 
revolution  in  the  habit,  and  has  performed 
miracles  in.  diseases,,  without  any  intrinsic  supe- 
riority in  the  air  of  the  spot  resorted  to. 

Moiitpellier,  that  most  salubrious  place,  to 
people  from  distant  countries,  is  not  remarkable 
for  the  health,  or  beauty,  or  longevity  of  its 
native  inhabitants ;  and  has  been  often  afflicted 
with?  violent  epidemical  diseases.    I  have  ob- 
seiS-ed  at  MontpdUer,  that  patients  coming  there, 
in  pulmonic  diseases,  generally  benefit  exceed- 
ingly at  first;   and  as  generally  remain  sta- 
tionary afterwards.     Having  ascertained  this 
;.fact,  I  have  warned  those,  whom  I  have  sent 
thither,  not ,  to  despair,  if,  flattered  by  a  great 
xjiange.  foir  the -better  at  first,  they  should  after- 
wards find  their  .complaints  at  a  stand;  nor  to 
relinquish  the  hopes  of  recovering,  if  the  good 
etFects  o^".that  chmate,  after  a  time,  should  begin 
;^to  abate..  In  such  cases  I  always  advise  them 
to  quit  Montpellier  for  a  while,  and  go  to  Avig-  ■ 
non,  or  to  Aix,  or  to  Marseilles,  and  return 

after 
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atter  a  little  absence  to  Montpellkr.^  From  such'^ 
changes,  aiid  moving  about  (for  neither  the^" 
same  air,  foodj  nor  medicin'6,  continues  '^to'^ 
agree  long  with  consumptive  people),  I  haveP 
found  the  most  salutary  consequences  *  : —  espe-^ 
cially  when  the  patient  has  been  able  to  vary  ' 
his  situation,  according  to  Sydenham's  advicej' 
on  horseback  f.  o 

In  the  preceding  observations,  1  am  aware 
that  I  have  prescribed  only  for  the  affluent :  — 
and  it  is  with  concern  I  see,  and  have  ofter? 
seen,  the  fate  of  the  indigent,  in  pulmonary 
consumption.  —  It  is  a  disease  in'  which  there  is 
no  remaining  upon  the  spot  where-  it  ongi-^ 
nates;  and,  unless -taken  in  the  very  beginning, 
of  doubtfid  cure,  under  all  the  advantages  1 
have  enumerated.  —  It  is  a  disease,  neither  of 
vice,  nor  intemperance ;  sometimes  of  accident : 

*  Peregrinatio,  or  travelling,  is  strongly  recommended  - 
by  Celsus,  Lib.  IV.  cap.  4.   Zoziynus,  Pliny  the  younger's 
freed-man,  was  cured  of  a  spitting  of  blood  by  long  travel- 
ling in  v^lgypt,  to  which  place  his  humane  master  sent  him 
from  Rome.— Epist.  XIX.  Lib.  5. 

t  ^Tius  and  Oribasius  had  a  different  opinion  of  horse- 
back exercise:  the  former,  Tetr.  I.  Serm.  3.  cup.  7.  says, 
"  Pecton  pessimum  est and  the  latter,  Med.  Collect.  Lib. 
VI.  cap  24,  says,  Thoraci  infensissima  est."~Horseback 
exercise  is,  doubtless,  improper,  while  pain,  or  infl^unma- 
tion,  or  plethora  is  present. 

G  3  but  ^ 
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butj  in  general,  from  a  variance  between  the  or- 
ganization of  a  body,  and  the  climate  wherein 
it  is  placed. — Tet,  unless  there  shall  be  some 
extreme  defect  in  the  formation  of  the  thorax, 
natjure  has  not  denied  a  cure ;  but  it  is  that  hard 
ordinance  which  proscribes:  those  their  native 
countries,  who  never  offended  her  laws  tr— an 
ordinance  that  has  no  consideration  for  .  the 
poor.— -C<r/ziOT  jugere,  quod  fecit  malum. 

-  Diseases,  of  :  climate  must  ever  Remain  :  but 
^here  is  no,  climate  in  VNrhich  some  diseases  are 
not  acquired  that  might  be  avoided:  and  there 
is  no.  eHMate  in/ which:  60  much  care  aaid  cir^ 
Gumspeetien  are  required  to  secure  the  body  from 
diseases',  and  where,  titeyatejso  violent  and  rapid, 
^s  that  which  is  the  subject  of  ^the  present  coh- 
^ideration; 

The  ridiculous  notion  that  people  are  to  die 
of  putrid  diseases  in  hot  climates,  unless  they 
keep  "up  their  spirits,  and  'embalm  their  bodies, 
by  the  assistance  of  an  additional  quantity  o.f 
wine,  strong  Hquors,  and  living  well,  as  it,  .is 
viilgarly  called,  has  caused  the  death  of  thou- 
sands. 

Another  almost  equally  pernicious  practice, 
from  the  same  notion  of  putrefaction,  among 

r.  new- 
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ne\\'-comep$,  is,  to  devour  great  quantities  of 
fruit,  and  to  French  themselves  w^th  acid  drinks  j 
but  if  they  escape  a  flux,^,they  ^estjoy  the  tone 
of  the  stomach,  and  ^re  soon  left  ^?;it}vput;  eitfee? 
appetite  or  digestion. 

Some  people  heat  themselves  by  too  much 
exertion,  or  by  violent  exercise  in  the  sun  :  and, 
when  heated,  expose  themselves  to  get  hastily 
cooled.  Others  expose  themselves  to  rain :  or 
walk  in  wet  grass ;  -or  sit  long  in  |hp_^iii^ht-air ; 
these  are  causes  of  great  mj^cl^^ef. 

Festi:>ity, .  the  resource  of  men,  and  dancing, 
the  resource  of  women,  are  customs  much  pracr 
tised  in  the  West-Indies  :  and  hospitality,  which 
ther-e  knows  no  bounds,  sometimes  inakes  her 
kind  offices  and  amusements  dangerous .  to  her 
friends.  New-congers  have  no  business  at  feasts, 
or  at  balls*. 

There  is,  in  tl^e  intiabitauts  of  liQfe  chmates, 
unless  present  sickness  has  an  absolute  controul 
over  t\i€i  hp(X^     promptitude  and  bias  to  plca- 

*  In  t])e  eady  part  of  klie  History  of  Bavbadocs,  it  was 
very  common  a  Planter's  feast,  for  the  compa.ny  tp  jlnnjia 
tJiousand  or  twelve  hundred  bottles  of  -vvine,— Claret  and 
Madeira.  Fdendljj  Jdiice  to  the  Gentkmen  Flanicrs,  &f;. 
jj  ,'33-  Aano  1684. 

G  4  sure, 
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sure,  and  an  alienation  from  serious  thought  and 
deep  reflection.  The  brilliancy  of  the  skies,  and 
the  levity  of  the  atmosphere,  conspire  to  in- 
fluence the  nerves  against  philosophy  and  her 
frigid  tenets,  and  forbid  their  practice  among 
the  children  of  the  sun. 

The  n?earil  ^of  preventing  diseases  in  hot  ch- 
iHateSj  are  founded  oh  the  same  principles  as  the 
means  of  preventing  them'  in  every  other  chmate. 
The  theme 'Ms  been  much  worn  by  divines, 
philosophers,  knd  phj^sicians. 

'■  If  Temperance  had  not  so  many  ppwerful  ad- 
versaries to'  contend  with,  in'  the  nuineroiis  rela- 
tives to  sensuality,  everyperson  would  be  healthy. 
The  young'' vv6uld  be  so  frotn  ^pfesent;  and  the 
old  from  past,  observance.  But  there  seems  to 
be  such  a  variety  iof '  claims  in  '  the  ^)jody,  ' eich 
nerve  contending  for  its  portion  of  pleasure,  that 
reason  is  often  lost  in  the  conflict,  and  driven 
from  her  throne  by  the  anarchy  of  passions. 

By  keeping  the  body  quiet,  and  cool  within, 
as  well  as  without,  the  first  object  'of  seasoning 
in  hot  climates  will  be  attained  ;  which  is,  to 
moderate  the  action  of  the  solids,  and  to  dimi- 
nish the  volume  and  density  of  the  fluids.  Thus 
the  iserum  of  the  blopd  is  neither  heated,  nor 

ren,- 
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rendered  acrid  ;  less  thirst  is  excited,  and  also  less 
perspiration  :  by  which  means  both  the  risque, 
I  and  the  danger  of  checking  perspiration  suddenly, 
are  obviated. 

Living  in  an  house  with  lofty  arid  spacious 
rooms,  in  a  dry  situation*;  lc6epirig  within  doors 
as  much  as  possible  during  the' iiiiddle  of  the 
day ;  never  travelling  on  a  fall  st:oma[ch,  •  or  wheii 
heated  with  wine  •  avoiding  the '  "night  air i  iii 
general,  but  in  particular  after  travelling  muclr, 
or  ha%4ng  been  much  exposed,  on  the  sarnie 
day  in  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  never  sitting  down, 
or  remaining  in  a  current  of  air,  with  wet  linen 

I  on,  or-  v^hen  much  heated ;  nor  suffering  'the 
body  to  cool  suddenly,  by  unbuttoning  or  throw- 
ing off  the  coat,  or  any  other  part  of  the  dress ; 
never  going  out  When  it  rains,  and  if  by' accident 
overtaken  in  it,  to  get  as  soon  "^s' possible  ^t?) 

l  ^ied,  dnd  reniain  there  dn  hour  or  two,  first  put*- 

'ting  the' feet  in  warili  water,' and  drinking  a 
basin  or  two  of  warm  tea;  pursuing  some  amus^- 
ihept  in -vacant  hours  from  business,  that  is  not 

•fatiguing,  and  that  dtfes  not  agitate  the  mind'; 
going  tb  bed,  and  rising,  at  early  hours  ;  taking 
much  rest,'  for  that  is  necessary ;  sleeping-  as 

'  coolly  as  possible,  but  never  upon  a  grbxmd 
floor  if  it  can  be  avoided  ;  using  gentle  cxercis© 

^  early  in  the  morning;  drinking  but  little  win(\ 

and 
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and  that  Claret  or  Madeira,  but  no  spirituous  li-  j 
quors,  nor  punch,  for  acids  are,  in  the  end,  de-  1 
struction  to  the  stomach  ;  eating  light  food  of  , 
easy  digestion,  roasted  in  preference  to  boiled,  ]i 
and  of  whatever  sort  best  agrees  with  the  sto- 
mach (for  those  countries  have  great  variety  of 
luxuries,  as  well  as  nepessaries  of  life) ;  usin^ 
but  httle  butter;  vegetables  well  boiled  j  fruit 
jsparingly  ;  tea  or  eoftee  for  breakfast  I  avoiding 
suppers ;  with  now  and  then  taking  a  dose  of 
salts,  and  making  that  day,  a  day  of  abstinence, 
a^e  the  best  cautions,  and  precepts  for  health, 
that  I  can  give. 

I  dare  not  recommend  cold  ,bathi.ng ;  it  is 
death,  with  intemperance,  and  dangergup  where 
there  is  any  fault  in  the  viscera.  It  is  ,  a  luxury 
^denied  to  almost  all  except  the  sober  and  ab- 
.steraious  females ;  who  m^.qII  knf)W  -  the  ^delight 
and  advantage  of  it.  Indiscriminate  bathing  ha^ 
been  fatal  to  .several  men  whom  J  fe^nember, 
that  us  jd  it,  to  add  pungency  to  the  .ap|)jetite  of 
voluptuousness.  People  must /b.|?,, temp erate  m 
their  way  of  living,  .and  free  from  obstrupx- 
tions  in  the  viscera,  who  bathe.  TTherefore^  ,1 
believe  it  will  not  accord  with  either  the  habits, 
or  situations  of  many. 

When 
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When  I  recommend  drinking  nothing  but 
water  in  hot  chmates,  as  the  most  certain  insu- 
rance of  health,  I  expect  to  have  but  few  dis- 
ciples to  embrace  my  doctrine,  especially  among 
i  those  that  have  most  need  of  it ; — who  are  such 
as  have  broken  down  their  constitutions  •  by  in- 
;  temperance  at  home.    Nor  will  it  receive  much: 
support  from  the  crude  and  indigested  notions  of 
those,  who  think,  M  .that  the  most  abstemious 
"  and  temperate  persons  often  die  soon,  in  un- 
"  healthy  cotmtries,  as  well  as  the  irregular  and 
"  debauched  *."     But  I  aver  from  my  owji 
knowledge,  and  custom  for  several  years,  as 
well  as  from  the  customs  and  observations  of 
many  other  people,  that  those  who  drink  no- 
thing but  water,   or  make  it  their  principal 
drink,  are  but  little  affected  by  the  chmate  ;  and 
can  undergo  the  greatest  fatigue  without  incon* 
renience.    There  are  habits  of  body  to  which 
■water-drinking  may  bee  objectionable  ;  but  that 
can  scarcely  ever  happen  among  young  people^ 
and  those  of  a  plethoric,  or  of  an  in^kmimatoiy 
tendency. 

Whatever  mode  of  living  may  be  proper  after 
j)€ople  have  lived  long  in  hot  climates,  and 

*  Likd's  Essay  on  Diseases  incidental  to  Europeans  in 
Hot  Climates,  p.  8.  edit.  3. 

whcHj 
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when,  perhaps,  by  having  been  frequently  (dis- 
eased, the  inflammatory  diathesis  of  the  -body  is  ' 
past,  while  it  remains  (as  it  will  with  some  peo-  : 
pie  fot  many  years),  those  who  use  water  for  \ 
their  common  drink,  ■  will  never  be  "Subject  to 
troublesome  nor  dangerous  diseases.  The  greatest 
inconvenience  I  know,  attending  water-drinkers 
is,  that  their  appetite  is  generally  so  keen,  that 
they  often  eat  more  than  they  ought. — An  oc- 
casional oppression  at  the  stomach  thus  created, 
is  best  relieved  by  three  grains  of  ^loes,  or  a  few 
grains  of  Rvfus's  pill,  where  those  medicines  are 
not  exceptionable,  made  into  a  pill,  and  taken 
at  bed-time. 

The  gratefulness  of  cool  liquors  in- hot  cli- 
mates, is  among  the  first  sensations  of  luxury.  A 
glass  of  water,  or  wine,:,  that  has  been  much 
cooled,  produces  a  very;  different  effect  on  the 
stomach,  ^s  well  as  oh  the  palate,  to  what  either 
does  in  an  equal  state  ,  of  heat  with  the  atmo- 
sphere. A  late  discovery  for  generating  ice,  from 
an  artificial  trigorific  composition,  will  be  of  great 
benefit  in  tropical  countries  :  as  there  is  no  place 
so  situated,  where  thi^;  composition  will  not  af- 
ford so  much  instantaneous  refrigeration-  as  can 
be  required,  either  for  the  purpose  of  medicine, 
or  for  the  luxury  of  the  table.— The  preparation 
is  a§  follows.  " 

Take 
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Take  Oil  of  Vitriol,  and  Water,  of  each  an 
equal  weight ;  or  by  measure  1  and  4-5ths  of 
Water,  to  1  of  Oil  of  Vitriol.    Mix  these  to- 
gether, by  adding  the  oil  by  degrees.    Let  this 
mixture,  which  will  be  very  hot,  stand  until  it 
is  cold  ;  and  after  it  has  been  so  for  several  hours, 
or  longer, — take  fourteieh  ounces  of  it,  and  dis- 
solve in  it  sixteen  ounces  of  Glauber's  salt  pow- 
dered: — add  the  salt  by  idegrees,  and  stir,  it, 
until  it  is  dissolved.    This  quantity  will  serve  to 
cool  one  bottle  of  any  liquor,  at  a  time,  and  the 
same  proportion  is  to  be  observed  for  any  other 
purpose.    The  salt  must  be  kept  from  the  air^ 
before,  as  well  after,  it  is  powdered,  that  is  in- 
tended for  this  solution: — -for  when  it  h^s  ac- 
quired that  white  appearance  wbieh  Glauber's 
salt  will  do  by  long  keeping,  andl  -jyj  being  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  it  is  unfit  for  this  process.  The 
solution  of  the  salt  should  be  made  in  a  thin  glass 
jar,  and  whatever  is  intended  to  be  eooled  by  it, 
is  to  be  put  into  it,  in  another  thin  vessel.  It 
may  be  made  in  an  earthen  or  wooden  vessel, 
but  the  thickness  of  these  vessels  diminishes  the 
coldness  of  this  solution.    This  solution,  made 
in  the  most  accurate  manner,  has  sunk  the  ther- 
mometer from  62°  to  10°,  a  reduction  of  52  de- 
grees.   When  much  refrigeration,  or  congelar 
tion,  is  required,  it  is  necessary  to  make  two  or 

more 
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more  solutions,  and  put  one  in  a  very  thin  tin, 
or  glass  vessel,  into  another.  But  in  a  common 
waj  of  making  it,  and  in  almost  any  vessel,  it, 
will  reduce  the  thermometer  forty  degrees,  and 
will  be  some  hours  before  it  returns  to  the  heat 
of  the  atmosphere,  when  the  coldness  is  not 
taken  often,  by  the  refrigeration  of  bodies,  im- 
mersed in  it.  But  the  greatest  degTee  of  coldness 
is  at  the  first  instant  the  salt  is  dissolved. 

Though  there  is  abundance  of  excellent  water 
in  most  of  the  West- Indian  islands,  particularly 
in  Jamaica,  in  which  there  are  also  springs  of 
powerfully  hot  sulphureous,  and  cold  chalybeate, 
waters;  yet  for  the  common  purposes  of  life,  it 
is  an  article  of  too  much  consequence  to  health, 
not  to  merit  the  greatest  attention  in  the  choice 
'  of  it,  in  respect  to  its  pureness  from  any  vegeta- 
ble, metallic,  or  saline  property :  and  its  trans- 
parency and  levity,  from  not  being  loaded  with 
terrene  matter. 

Mineral  and  brackish  waters  may  easily  be 
distinguished  by  the  taste  :  and  water  that  is  so 
situated  as  to  receive  the  leaves  of  trees,  arid 
vegetables,  unless  it  be  in  a  very  rapid  stream, 
-should  never  be  used. 
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Individuals  are  not  so  likely  to  be  distressed  as 
navies  and  armies  ;  to  which  great  misery  has 
often  arisen  on  this  acconnt. 

Voyages  and  expeditions,  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  are  full  of  recitals  of  this  sort. 

The  Enghsh  troops,  during  the  siege  of  the 
Havannah,  in  1/62,  suffered  greatly  from  bad 
water.  The  people,  during  the  siege  of  Gr- 
S^ius,  in  1622,  according  to  Monoxe's  Journal 
were  terribly  afflicted  with  the  bloody  flux,  from 
drinking  brackish  water.  The  Earl  of  Cumber- 
land lost  six  hundred  men  out  of  the  thousand 
which  he  knded  at  Puerto  Rico,  in  1597,  by 
'the  same  disease ;  and  principally,  it  is  said, 
from  the  same  cause:  between  the  6th  of  Jtme, 
when  they  landed,  and  the  14th  of  August, 
when  the  survivors  departed  from  the  island. 
Port  Louh,  in  the  Isle  of  France,  has  been  'seve- 
ral times  nearly  depopulated  by  the  bloody  flux, 
before  the  great  river  water  was  brought  down 
there :  and  in  all  the  colonies,  both  in  the  East 
and  ^yest-Indies,  th'ere  are  towns  which  suffer 
great  inconvenience  from  their  founders  not 
having  duly  considered  the  importance  of 
good  water,  before  they  began  to  fix  their 
habitations,    ,  1 

The 
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The  English  drink  more  wine  and  spirits  than 
the  French ;  the  French  more  than  the  Spa- 
niai-ds ;  and  we  calculate  the  mortality  of  each, 
by  this  rule.  The  Spaniards  live  to  great  ages ' . 
in  the  plains  of  St.  Jacques,  Cotuy,  and  Beque, 
in  ,St.  Domingo ;  partly  from  the  salubrity  of 
the  air,  but  chiefly  from  their  sobriety. 

Our  troops  in  the  West-Indies  are  killed  by 
.drinking  new  raw  runi ;  and  so  are  the  lower 
order  of  mechanics,  and  white  people  on  the 
plantations. 

The  consequence  of  drinking  rum  and  water, 
or  Grog,  as  it  is  called,  is,  that  habit  increases 
the  desire  of  more  spirit,  and  decreases  its 
effects ;  and  there  are  very  few  grog-drinkers 
who  long  survive  the  practice  of  debauching, 
with  it,  without  acquiring  the  odious  nuisance 
of  dram  drinkers  sterooraceous  breath,  and 
downright  stupidity  and  impotence. 

Rum  and  water  is  an  wholesome  beverage ; 
and  when  taken  in  moderation,  and  made  very 
weak  of  rum,  it  is  perhaps,  for  laborious  people, 
the  ]>est  liquor  to  quench  their  thirst  with :  for 
rum  is  a  great  corrector  of  w^ater,  and  prompter 
of  perspiration.  But  the  excess  of  the  propor- 
tion of  the  rum  to  the  water,  should  be  guarded 

against, 
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against,  by  those  who  intend  to  preserve  their 
health,  \vith  the  utmost  watchfulness.  A  man 
who  is  determined,  either  by  choice  or  neces- 
sity, to  drink  rum  and  water,  should  keep  a 
jealous  eye  on  his  measure ;  that  once  ^aolated, 
his  palate  becomes  vitiated  :  and  if  reason  be- 
not  exerted  to  prevent,  it  will  seldom  be  found 
equal  to  the  task  of  correcting  an  habit,  esta- 
blished on  the  ruins  of  fortitude. 

Soldiers  collect  their  rations  of  rum,  or  sell 
their  provisions  to  buy  it,  until  they  have  got  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  debauch  with.  If  they 
drank  in  a  regular  manner,  and  well  diluted 
with  water,  the  quantity  of  rum  alllo wed  them, 
and  no  more,  and  that  of  good  quality,  it  would 
do  them  no  injury  :  but  this  is  not  the  case,  nor 
'  ever  can  be  in  the  West- Indies,  while  they  are 
quartered  in  towns. 

If  the  native  white  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
were  not  inclined  to  temperance,  which  they 
are  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  drunkenness  of 
the  slaves,  with  its  cadaverous  effects  in  their 
aspects,  and  the  shocking  pollution  of  their 
manners,  would  render  the  vice  of  intoxication 
so  odious,  that  pride  would  revolt  at  a  practice 
so  debasing  to  body  and  mind.    Here  are  ex- 
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amples  that  would  have  deterred  the  Spartan  I 
:youth,  without  any  trouble  to  their  parents. 

The  Creole  women  seldom  drink  any  thing.  1^ 
but  water.  This  they  caiTy  to  excess ;  and 
many  of  them  require  wine,  which  from  the 
want  of  habit  they  cannot  drink.  They  live, 
in  general,  as  long  as  the  inhabitants  of  Europe ; 
and  though  they  are  subject  to  nervous  com- 
plaints, they  are  seldom  to  such  as  are  dangerous: 
and  to  inflammatory  diseases,  partial  ones  ex- 
cepted, scarcely  ever. 

They  injure  their  nerves  by  not  taking  suf- 
ficient exercise,  and  by  using  too  great  a  quan- 
tity of  acids,  salted  meats,  vegetables,  and 
fruits ;  and  this  crude  diet  makes  the  necessity 
for  the  pernicious,  and  customary  large  addition 
of  peppers. 

Acids,  in  every  climate,  create  costivenessy 
endanger  the  sweetness  of  the  breath,  and  are 
fatal  to  the  organs  of  digestion.  It  is  to  this 
cause,  principally,  that  I  attribute  the  insupera- 
ble sourness  in  the  stomach,  the  coldness  of  the 
skin,  and  partly  the  pallidness  of  the  com- 
plexion, of  the  inhabitants  of  hot  climates. 

The 
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The  natives  of  the  French  islands  drink  such 
quantities  of  lemonade,  with  their  cold  acid, 
vegetable  diet,  that  they  sometimes  are  suddenly- 
seized  with  a  total  loss  of  appetite  and  digestion ; 
which  is  followed  by  an  inibecillity  of  the  whole 
body,  from  which  they  never  recover. 

Hillary  sa\-s,  "  the  common  sweaty  even' 
"  of  persons  who  are  well,  when  tasted  in  the 
"  West-Indies,  is  so  very  salt  and  acrid,  that 
"  it  tastes  hke  the  salt  or  spirit  of  hartshorn 
"  mixed  with  water*." 

I  cannot  say  I  have  often  found  this  remark 
verified ;  but,  generally,  on  the  contrary,  from 
the  climate  being  unfavourable  to  animalization^ 
the  sweat  has  a  nearer  affinity  to  the  spirit  of 
vinegar.  All  the  fluid  excretions,  'in  habits  not 
bilious,  are  impregnated  with  an  acid  acrimony ; 
and  the  ?weat  is  to  so  great  a  degree,  generally, 
that  the  rooms  of  sick  people  smell  like  the  steam 
of  acid  preparations  :  and  I  have  always  observed, 
that  the  use  of  aromatic  scents^  and  the  burn- 
ino;  of  fragrant  woods  and  herbs,  were  more 
refreshing  to  the  patient,  and  cleansing  to  his 
chamber,  than  the  sprinkling  of  vinegar,  and 
the  use  of  acids. 

*  Introduction,  p.  6. 
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The  idea  that  every  thing  in  hot  climates  j 
'incUnes  to  putrefaction,  by  the  alkalescent  dis-  ' 
position  of  the  animal  juices,  while  hfe  remains,  ji 
appears  to  me  to  be  totally  void  of  foundation.  - 
If  bile  be  prone  to  alkalescence,  milk,  lymph, 
and  chyle,  are  prone  to  acidity,  —  and  all  habiti^ 
'  are  not  bilious.    It  is  certain,  that'  putrid  fer- 
mentation is  soon  excited  after  death  ;  but  there 
are  no  pestilential,  nor  contagious  fevers,  at  least 
in  the  islands :  either  because  the  air  is  impreg- 
nated with  a  subtile  acidity  drawn  from  the  sea 
in  these  islands,  which  accounts  for  many  phae- 
nomena  attributed  to  moisture  only  *,  or  that  it 
is  so  rarefied  as  to  prevent  that  aggregation  and 
condensation  of  miasma,  by  which  it  cannot 
acquire  quantity,  or  force,  sufficient  to  inflict 
diseases,  and  is  divided,,  broken,  and  dispersed 
through  the  air,  in  impotent  solution.  —  Be- 
sides, the  atmosphere,  by  regular  vsdnds,  is  in 
constant  agitation,  and  there  are  no  calms  of 
sufficient  duration  to  make  any  malignant  exha- 
lation stationary. 

*  Siccissii-na  in  his  locis  (Java)  anni  tempestate  ferruin, 
.chalybs,  ses,  argentum  demque,  citius  rubiginem  et  serugi- 
nein  contrahunt,  quam  in  Europa  pluvioso  ac  autumnali 
anni  tempore.  Bontius,  Dial.  Primus. 

Aer  in  America  adeo  efficax  rodendo,  ut  metalla  fere 
omiua  consumat,  ut  de  aere  Bermudensi  Britanni  testantur. 

BoERHAAv.  Chem.  Tom.  1.  de  Aire. 

Much 
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Much  has  been  said  by  writers  concerning 
mahgnant  and  putrid  fevers  ;  and  the  tendency 
of  all  fevers  to  putrefaction,  in  hot  climates. 
But  such  opinions  are  not  founded  on  practice, 
however  they  may  seem  to  agree  with  theory. 

The  great  endemic  there,  is  the  Nervous  Remit- 
tent Fever,  which  is  unattended  with  any  putrid 
symptoms,  and  which  has  its  seat  in  the  ner- 
Tous  sj-stem ;  or,  as  I  have  often  thought,  in 
the  brain  itself. 

I  scarcely  remember  to  have  seen  a,  fever  ac- 
companied with  petechial,  or  pui-ple  spots,  .a  the 
West-Indies,  where  the  circulation  had- not  been 
forced  with  cordials  and  hot  regimen ;  an4  it  is 
very-  uncommon  to  find  the  parts  liyid,  or  gan- 
grenous, where  bhsters  have  been  apphed,  unless 
'When  the  patient  has  not  been  properly  evacu- 
ated in  the  beginning  af  his  disease  :  or  in  some 
;  gross  habit,  where  the  sohds  and  fluids  were 
:  previously  in  a  state  of  disease  and  corruption. 

Perhaps,  the  position,  that  sizy  blood,  and 
.  inflammatory  diseases,  occur  oftener  than  other- 
wise, in  hot  climates,  is  nearer  the  truth;  and 
are  the  general  produce  of  all,  excepting  aii- 
tumnal  months :  in  which  intermittents  reign, 
and  debility  characterizes  diseases. 

ii  3  111 
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In  the  vicinity  of  Kingston  in  Jamaica,  in  the  ' 
months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  in 
the  year  1779,  there  was  not  one  shower  of 
rain;  and  the  sea-breezes  were  violent.  The  \ 
disease  prevalent,  was  rheumatism.  Of  the 
.  many  hundreds  whom  I  bled,  during  those 
three  months,  and  the  following  one,  there  was 
not  a  person  of  either  sex,  or  of  any  colour, 
whose  blood  was  not  sizy. 

In  all  hot  climates,  females  arrive  at  matui 
rity  earlier,  and  they  also  sooner  decay,  than 
in  cold  climates.  In  youth,  obstruction  of  i.he 
menses  is  more  frequent,  and  greater  inconve- 
niences follow  their  temporary  suppression  here 
than  in  other  climates ;  but  less  uterine  mis- 
chief attends  the  final  cessation  of  menstruation. 
The  ceasing  of  this  discharge,  though  at  the 
advanced  and  natural  time  of  lite,  in  every  cli- 
mate, causes  a  revolution  in  the  habit  that  is 
attended  with  danger ;  and  constitutes  the  most 
critical  period  of  a  woman's  life.  Bleeding,  in 
a  small  quantity,  a  few  days  before  the  accus- 
tomed time  ,  of  the  return  of  this  evacuation, 
for  many  months,  after  the  first  cessation,  is.  the 
only  general  remedy,  for  indispositions  occa- 
{^ioned  by  it,  which  can  be  advised, 
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In  Europe,  there  are  many  instances  recorded 
of  ^v-omen  bearing  children,  and  living  to  gi-eat 
ages  in  undisturbed  health,  who  never  men- 
struated*.—I  had  a  patient,  a  young  woman, 
lately  in  Chelsea,  who  never  had  her  menses,  in 
the  natural  way.  She  had  a  large -ulcer  on  one 
of  her  feet ;  and  for  two  }-ears  regularly  men- 
staiated  at  the  wound.  She  was  otherwise^  in 
perfect  health.  I  know  another  at  this  time, 
who  has  been  obstructed  for  many  years ;  du- 
ring which  time  she  has  had  a  regular  monthly 
discharge  of  blood  from  her  lungs:  arid  is  a. 
strong  healthy  woman, 

Though  females  do  arrive  at  early  maturity 
in  hot  climates,  there  are  none  of  those  won- . 
derful  instances  of  early  pregnancy  in  the  West-  - 
Iridies,  that  travellers  speak  of;  and  such  as- 
are  said  to  have  happened  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

But,  if  menstruating  be  the  criterion,  as  n?ost 
authors  affirm,  of  the  capability  for  pregnancy,  I 
liave  known  many  instances  of  infantile  men- 
struation in  the  West  Indies,  and,  also  in  Eng- 
5and ;  and  am  now  acquainted  with  a  gentle- 
vN  oman  and  her  daughter,  who  both  began  to 


*  F>.5ij;evt:s.  Trincavelli.  TIondeletius.  Brasavolus. 
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menstruate  at  eight  years  of  age.  The  daugh- 
ter is  still  young;  but  the  mother  ceased  to 
menstruate  in  her  thirty-fifth  year. 

Savonarola  mentions  a  girl  who  was  preg- 
nant at  nine  years  of  age  *  ;  Jacobus  Forolivi- 
ENSis,  one  of  eight  years  old  f  ;  and  Despars,  in 
his  comment  on  Avicenna,  that  he  saw  a  girl  at 
Tournay,  who  at  the  age  of  nine  years  had  al- 
ready a  child  X'  Pliny  says,  in  India  the  Calbi^ 
gian  females  conceive  at  five  years  old  ;  and  the 
Mandri  at  seven  §.  Many  other  tales  of  this  sort 
are  collected  by  mai-vel  writers. 

^fter  such  extraordinary  events,  it  cannot 
appear  improbable,  that  a  young  lady,  as  I 
was  informed,  at  Aix,  in  the  South  of  France, 
in  1786,  was  then  pregnant  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  her  age. 

Such  instances  as  even  this,  though  uncom- 
mon in  the  Western  world,  and  among  the 
ancient  Lacedemonians,  were  not  iincommon 
among  the  Athenians,  Thebans,  and  Romans. 
Policy,  which  has  converted  the  early  exercise 

*  Tract.  6.  c.  21.  " 
t  Expos,  in  AvicEN.  de  Gen,  Embr. 
X  Fen.  20.  tr.  I.e.  13. 
§  Lib.  VII.  cap.  2. 
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of  the  nahiral  passions  to  advantage  in  some 
states,  has  made  it  disgraceful  in  others. 

History  furnishes  some  instances  of  remarkable 
fcecundity  in  extreme  age,  that  are  never  to  be 
met  with  m  the  West-Indies. 

Valescus  de  Taranta  knew  a  woman  who  had 
a  child  at  sixty-seven*;  and  Cardan  mentions 
another,  who  had  a  child  when  she  was  more 
than  eighty  f .  Pliny  says,  that  Cornelia,  of  the 
family  of  the  Sclpios,  brought  forth  a  child  in 
her  sixty-second  year,  which  child  was  after- 
wards the  consul  Voluslus  Saturnhis :  and  that 
among  the  common  people,  even  the  age  of 
eighty-five  afforded  such  prolific  examples. 

Pliny  also  says,  that  Mashilssa  had  a  son 
born  to  him  after  he  was  eighty-six  yeurs  of, 
age  ;  and  that  Cato  the  censor  had  one  at  the 
age  of  eighty  J.  Savonarola  asserts,  Xhdit  Ni- 
cholas de  Pellaviclnis  had  a  son  in  his  hundredth 
year§.  Alexander  Benedictus  knew  a  Ger- 
man who  had  one  in  his  ninetieth  || ;  and  Lemt 

*  Pbilon.  Pharmac.  &  Chirurg.  p.  662,  ed.  1680. 

t  De  V^riet,  Lib.  Vlli.  c.  44. 

X  Lib.  Vn.  cap.  14. 

§  Tract.  VL  c.  21. 

il  De  Curaiid.  Mort.  j,  25. 
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NiFs  mentiona  another,  who,  at  the  age  of  an  ! 
himdred,  married  a  woman  of  thirty,  and  had 
a  mimerQus  offspring  by  her 

The  celebrated  physician  Felix  Plate rus, 
who  died  at  Basle  ir^  3  6l4,  says  his  father  married 
yvlien.  he  was  seventy-two  years  old,  and  li^d  six 
sons  ;  and  at  tlie  age  of  eightyrtwo,  his  wife 
l^ore  him  a  daughter.  He  mentions  also  that 
his  grandfather  had  a  son  iri  the  hundredth  jcn.x 
p{  his  age  -f. 

However,  though  such  things  are  neither  within; 
my  knowledge,  nor  scarcely  belief,  the  father 
PuTERTRE  says,  a  savage  Caribbean  woman,  of 
eighty  years  of  age,  had  a  child  at  Giiadaloiipe  : 
and  he  mentions  an  instance  pf  another,  who 
was  supposed  tp  i>G  upwards  of  an  hundred  year§ 
old,  that  became  pregnant,  "  par  un  jeune 
*^  gar9on  Francois  J." — I  do  not  know  whether 
this,  jeune  garpn  was  as  young  as  the  gargons 
mentioned  by  Saint  Gregory  §,  and  Saint  Je- 
rome I];  —  the  former  relates  that  a  boy  had  a 
child  by  his  nurse  at  the  age  of  nine  years  ;  and 
the  latter  that  he  had  heard  of  the  same  thing 
by  a  boy  of  ten. 

*  Lib.  IV.  c.  24,  de  Occult.  Nat.  ]Mirac. 

t  Quest.  Physiolog.  No.  3a. 

X  Tom.  II.  p.  380. 

§  Lib.  IV.  Dialogorum. 

j|  Epist.  32.  ad  Vitcdem  Presbr/tenm, 

In 
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In  our  military  Invalid  Hospital  at  Chelsea, 
we  are  not  without  frequent  examples  of  gal- 
lantry, and  marriage,  from  our  Pensioners,  at 
the  age  of  eighty  and  ninety. 

Hot  climates  are  indeed  very  fayourable  tq 
gestation  and  parturition.  Difficult  labours  are 
not  common ;  and  children  are  generally  born 
healthy  and  strong ;  and  thrive  more  than  they 
do  in  temperate  chmates,  for  a  few  years,  and  are 
not  subject  to  the  rickets,  nor  the  scrophula: 
after  which  they  generally  get  into  a  flaccidity  of 
muscle,  and  acquire  a  paleness  that  charqicte- 
rises  their  future  complexion. 

Women  soon  recover  from  lying-in;  and 
Indians  and  negroes  often  make  it  an  affair  of  a 
few  days,  and  sometimies  of  a  fev/  hours  only, 
and  then  pursue  their  occilpation. 

l/ climate  had  not  a  considerable  share 'in  the 
success  of  the  event,  a  remarkable  occurrence 
happened  within  my  knowledge,  in  which  igno- 
rance and  resolution  reduced  an  operation,  sup- 
posed of  great  difficulty  and  danger,  te  a  suppo^ 
sition  that  there  is  neither  difficulty  nor  danger 
attending  it:  at  least  when  judiciously  per-^ 
formed. 
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In  the  year  1769,  sl  negro  xvoman  (belonging 
to  Mrs.  Bland,  a  midwife),  at  Mr.  Campbell's 
grass  plantation  at  the  Ferry,  between  Kingston 
and  Spanish  Toivn,  in  Jamaica,  being  in  labour, 
she  performed  the  desarean  operation  on  herself, 
and  took  her  child  out  of  the  left  side  of  her 
abdomen,  by  cutting  boldly  through  into  the 
uterus. 

She  performed  this  operation  with  a  butcher's 
broken  knife,  about  two  inches  and  an  half 
long, — the  part  which  joined  to  the  handle. 
The  position  of  the  child  was  natural ;  she  cut 
through  near  the  linea  alba,  on  her  left  side,  and 
cut  into  the  child's  right  thigh,  which  presented 
at  the  part,  about  three  Hnes  deep,  and  two 
inches  and  an  half  long.  The  child  came  out  by 
the  action  of  his  own  struggling.  A  negro 
midwife  was  sent  for  to  hipr,  who  cut  the  navel 
cord,  and  freed  the  child ;  and  returned  the  part 
of  the  navel  cord  adhering  to  the  placenta,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  intestines  also,  into 
the  abdomen,  which  had  come  out  at  the  wound 
with  the  child. 

The  surgeon  who  attended  the  plantation  was 
sent  for,  a  few  hours  after  the  accident  hap- 
pened ;  and  judging,  from  the  situation  in  which 
he  found  her,  that  some  dirt  had  been  put  into 

the 
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the  wound,  by  the  -old  midwife,  with  the  in- 
testines, he  cut  open  the  stitches  that  had  been 
made,  and  carefully  washed  the  parts  clean,  ex- 
tracted the  placenta  at  the  wound,  and  then 
stitched  it  up  again. 

On  the  third  day  after  she  had  recoTcred  from 
her  low  state  from  the  loss  of  blood,  which  was 
considerable,  a  fever  came  on,  which  was  re- 
moved by  cooling  medicines ;  she  then  took 
bark  for  ten  days.  The  wound  was  fomented 
and  dressed  properly,  and  was  soon  cured;  and 
the  woman  was  well  in  six  weeks  time  from  the 
accident,  and  able  to  go  to  her  work. 

The  child  died  on  the  sixth  ,  day,  with  the 
Jaw-falling,  as  it  is  called ;  but  came  into  the 
world  healthy  and  strong. 

The  woman  continued  perfectly  well,  men- 
struated regularly,  and  was  with  child  again  a 
year  or  two  afterwards. — She  attempted  the 
same  operation  again ;  but  was  watched  and 
prevented,  and  had  a  regular  and  proper  labour. 
She  had  borne  three  children  before  this  affair, 
all  with  natural  and  easy  births.  She  was  an 
impatient  and  turbulent  woman,  whose  violence 
of  temper  was  the  only  cause  assigned  for  her 
conduct. 


It 
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it  is  not  Uncommon,  either  in  the  West-In- 
dies or  in  Africa,  to  see  white  children,  or  white 
negroes,  as  they  are  called,  from  black  parents. 

Mrs.  Jones,  in  Spanish  Town,  in  Jamaica, 
•when  I  was  in  that  island,  had  a  boy,  whose 
father  and  mother  were  black,  that  was  per- 
fectly white,  w4th  white  woolly  hair,  and  grey 
eyes  ;  but  with  lips,  nose,  and  shape,  entirely 

-  African.  The  white  colour  of  the  skin  of  people 
of  this  sort,  is  not  like  the  skin  of  European 
white  people;  but  much  whiter,  and  without 

.  that  redness  distinguishable  in  the  skin  of  Euro- 
peans. They  are  generally  nyctalopian,  and 
short-lived. 

Another  caprice  of  nature  sometimes  produces 
piebald  children  from  negro  women. 

The  Reverend  Mr^  PcnUngton,  in  Jamaica, 
during  my  residence  there,  had  a  black  woman 
who  brought  forth  a  party-coloured  black  and 
white  child. 

"Pliny's  story  of  the  Proconnesian  slave,  who 
having  had  carnal  knowledge  of  her  master,  and 
his  stew^ard,  on  the  same  day,  and  became  preg- 
nant by  both  bf  them,  and  brought  forth  two 
children  resembling  their  respective  fathers ;  nor 
the  story  of  the  adulteress,  mentioned  by  Aris- 
totle, 
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TOTLE,  are  eitlier  of  them  so  curious,  or  €6 
decisive  an  instance  of  ETnKuvia-is,  or  siiperfceta- 
tion,  as  one  that  happened  in  my  time,  at  Shorh 
taaod  estate,  in  Linguanea  in  Jamaica. 

A  negfo  woman  "broiighf  forth  two  children  at 
a  birth,  both  of  equal  size ;  one  of  which  was  a 
negTO,  and  the  other  a  mulatto.  On  being  in- 
terrogated upon  the  occasion  of  their  dissiraiH- 
tude,  she  said,  she  perfectly  well  knevY  the 
cause  of  it ;  which  was,  that  a  white  man,' 
belonging  to  the  estate,  came  into  her  hut  one 
morning  before  she  was  up,  and  she  suffered  his 
embraces  almost  instantly  after  her  black  hus- 
band had  quitted  her, 

in  the  anatomical  theatre  at  Ley  den,  when  I 
was  first  at  that  university,  there  were  two  ske- 
letons preserA-ed,  said  to  be  the  bones  of  twins 
differing  remarkably  in  colour ;  which  a  burgo- 
master's wife  bro\ight  into  the  world,  in  the 
time  of  Albisus.  What  cause  produced  their 
dissimilitude  was  not  known: — at  least,  to  the 
husband. 

The  colour  of  the  skin  of  negro  children,  at 
the  moment  of  their  birth,  is  not  easily  distin- 
guished from  that  of  white  children.  It  has,  to 
a  correct  obser\-cr,  a  greater  degree  of  redness. 

This 
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This  changes  the  next  day,  to  a  reddish  brown ; 
and  in  a  few  days  more,  the  sooty  hue  com- 
mences. 

In  the  produce  of  a  black  and  a  white,  the 
discrimination  is  less  apparent. 

Iri  this  sort  of  mixed  progeny,  many  days 
after  a  child  has  been  born,  have  often  passed 
in  joy  and  festivity,  before  the  fatal  mistake  has 
been  discovered.  But  a  cunning  midwife,  is  not 
to  be  deceived ; — and  victims  have  been  made 
to  prevent  disgrace. 

* 

Some  parts  of  the  body  of  newly-born  infants 
of  either  sex,  in  the  African  race,  or  any  near 
mixture,  particularly  between  ablack  and  awhite, 
are  darker  than  the  rest* :— and  such  is  the 
case,  even  before  they  come  into  the  world.  I 
know  this  fact  from  examining  subjects  of  mis- 
carriage, in  advanced  stages  of  pregnancy. 

This  discolouration  continues  diminishing,  in 
further  removes  from  the  original  stock. 

There  is  another  proof  of  African  .taint,  by 
which  any  mixture  of  negro  blood  may  be  de- 
tected; which  is  from  the  lu7iu{a,  or  light  coloured 

*  Labia  pudenda,  &  scrotum. 

crescent, 
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crescent,  at  the  roots  of  the  nails.  This  is  obli- 
terated; or  is  darker,  than  that  in  the  unmixed 
European  race ;  and  the  nails  sometimes  conti- 
nue, with  these  deviations,  after  the  generation 
has  become  white. 

European  animals  in  general  degetierate  in  the 
'West-Indies ;  and,  as  they  descend  in  a  few 
;generations,  retain  but  little  resemblance  of  their 
original  stock.    How  far  this  extends  to  the  hu- 
:man  race,  as  relative  to  natural  endowments,  is 
a  subject  of  nice  enquiry,  and  foreign  to  my 
present  pursuit.    However,  if  any  inferiority  be 
found  at  all,  it  does  not  appear  in  the  first  gene- 
ration;  or  in  those  born  immediately  of  Euro- 
pean parents.    But  on  the  contrary,  if  my  ob- 
sen'ation  be  just,  in  people  of  this  description, 
there  is  equal  capacity  and  stability  of  mind, 
with  more  acumen  than  in  those  born  in  Europe. 
Whether  this  diminishes  or  not,  in  further  re- 
moves, without  European  mixture,  abstracted 
from  the  influence  of  habit  and  education,  may 
admit  of  speculation.    But  let  the  chang  -  be 
how,  or  what  it  may,  I  have  never  observed 
any  declension  in  the  quaHties  of  the  heart;  nor 
in  the  tendency  of  the  mind,  that  philosophy 
could  fairly  attribute  to  nature.    The  women 
are  generous,  affectionate,  industrious,  and  vir- 

1  tuous. 
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tuous.  The  men  are  brave,  pplitc,  and  inge- 
nious ;  and  have  a  peculiar  turn  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  belles  lettree,  and  the  elements  of  arts 
that  are  not  laborious.  ( 

Powerful  as  the  dominion  of  passion  and  im- 
patience is,  indolence  must  prevail,  where  per- 
petual sameness  of  the  seasons  blunts  the  edge 
of  energy;  and  where  climate  relaxes  the  muscu- 
lar fibres,  and  debilitates  the  nerves. 

European  dogs  lose  their  scent,  horses  then* 
speed,  and  human  beings,  of  delicate  structure  and 
fine  feelings,  sink  into  a  wearisome  existence, 
deprived  of  power  and  inclination  to  move.  But 
there  are  different  casts  of  human  beings,  as 
well  as  of  other  animals. 

Men  generated  from  the  coarser  materials  of 
northern  melancholic  matter,  who  on  their  na- 
tive soil  were  intended  to  vegetate,  labour,  and 
die,  often  acquire  an  expansion  of  soul,  removed 
to  warmer  climes.  They  ripen  in  the  sun. — They 
get  ideas  in  spite  of  nature.  It  is  not  uncommon 
tjetween  the  tropics,  to  see  contention  for  pre- 
cedency, duel  from  punctilio,  and  the  laws  of 
honour  obstinately  insisted  on,  by  men,  who,  but 
a  few  years  before,  were  imported  from  Europe  to 
fulfil  some  servile  office ;  in  which  they  acted 

with 
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with  ignorance  and  integrity,  until  the  sun  had 
sublimed  their  stupidity,  and  dissolved  their  prin- 
ciples. 

The  reverse  of  what  is  supposed  to  happen  to 
the  European,  translated  to  the  West-Indies,  at- 
tends the  African  race.  Every  generation  here, 
iis  an  improvement  on  the  former.  That  wild 
I  chaos  of  instinctive  notions,  which  negroes  bring 
from  Africa,  seldom  can  be  modulated,  unless 
they  come  from  it  very  young,  to  bear  any 
durable,  rational  impression.  When  this  hap- 
pens, they  look  back  with  horror  on  their  savage 
state ;  and  do  not  easily  forgive,  unless  some 
comphment  be  added  on  their  improvements, 
the  reproach  of  having  been  born  in  Africa;  and 
of  ever  having  hved  in  a  state,  that  nature  in- 
tended for  them^ 

The  objects  which  natives  of  the  sable  World 
embrace  are  few, — but  strong  :  and  flourish  on 
the  brain  undistracted  by  contending  mental 
emanations. 

A  negro,— Parthis  mendacior,- — deliberates; 
and  never  makes  a  spontaneous  reply.  When  a 
question  is  asked,  he  generally  desires  to  have  it 
repeated,  pretending  not  to  understand  it^  that 
he  may  have  time  to  prepare  an  answer*    A  lie 

I  2  once 
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once  determined  on,  no  pain  nor  punishment 
•can  shake  him. 

Detected  in  committing  a  tlieft,  he  is  not  dis-  f 
concerted ;  and,  when  any  thing  which  he  has 
Stolen  is  found  on  him,  he  denies  all  knowledge 
of  the  fact,  and  insists,  that  it  was  the  devil  that 
did  it  ;  who,  to  do  him  an  evil  turn,  had  put 
the  article  so  stolen  into  his  mouth,  or  hand,  or 
pocket,  or  wherever  it  is  found. 

Their  cunning  is  often  accompanied  with  great 
presence  of  mind.  A  runaway  has  been  pursued, 
and,  not  able  to  escape  in  open  day,  has  jumped 
into  a  river,  where  he  sat  up  to  his  neck  in  wa- 
ter, with  his  head  covered  with  the  boughs  of  a 
tree  which  he  gathered  for  that  pui-pose  ;  and 
thus  evaded  his  pursuers,  who  passed  close  by 
him,  without  discovering  him. 

Louis  the  XlVth  and  his  court  were  put  into 
a  ridiculous  predicament,  by  a  trick  that  was 
practised  on  them,  by  a  negro  who  had  been  kid- 
napped on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  carried  to  the 
West-Indies.  The  man  pretended  he  was  the 
son  and  heir-apparent  of  the  king'  of  Assince  in 
Africa.  He  was  sent  to  France  fi'om  the  A\^est-> 
Indies,  and  presented  to  the  court,  where  he; 
kept  up  the  artifice  with  unsuspected  ingenuity., 

Th6' 
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The  court  was  highly  flattered  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  converting  a  pagr.n  prince  to  Christia- 
nity ;  or,  as  it  was  said,  with  the  hopes  of  get- 
ting a  footing,  and  estabhshing  a  factoiy,  in  his 
country.  He  was  a  long  time  instructed  in  the 
christian  principles,  and  baptized  by  the  bishop 
of  Meaux,  the  king  himself  being  his  godfather; 
and  he  received  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per from  the  cardinal  de  Noailles,  and  offered  at 
the  same  time  a  picture  to  the  blessed  virgin^  to 
whose  protection  he  submitted  his  territories ; 
havins:  made  a  vow,  at  his  return  thither,  to  use 
his  utmost  endeavours  towards  the  conversion  of 
his  subjects.  The  impostor  departed,  and  was 
conveyed  home  by  three  men  of  war,  under  the 
command  of  the  chevalier  Damon.  When  this 
hopeful  prince  arrived  in  Africa,  he  threw  off, 
with  his  disguise,  his  fine  French  clothes,  con- 
fessed that  he  was  a  slave,  stripped  himself  na- 
ked, laughed  at  the  French  and  Christianity,  and 
returned  to  his  black  master  and  paganism  *. 

The  same  court  also,  in  the  year  i6g8,  expe- 
rienced a  great  mortification  from  another  royal 
youth,  the  king  of  Judds  son,  prince  Aniahdy 
whom  the  African  company  had  brought  -from 
Africa,  and  presented  to  the  court.    The  king 

*  European  Mercury  for  the  Year  1701. 

1  3  had 
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,  had  him  entered  in  the  college  at  the  academy, 
and  educated  with  vast  expence  and  magniti- 
cence.    After  some  years,  when  it  was  thought  |i 
he  had  sufficiently  acquired  the  principles  of  re-  ' 
ligion  and  civilization,  the  king  made  him  a  cap- 
tain of  cavalry,  permitted  him  to  serve  in  his 
army,  and  honoured  him  in  the  most  singular 
manner ;  and  being  desirous,  before  he  returned 
to  his  own  country,  that  he  should  signalize  the 
piety  in  which  he  had  been  instructed  for  so 
many  years,  the  order  of  the  star  was  instituted 
on  this  occasion,  in  honour  of  the  virgin ;  and  a 
large  picture  representing  the  event  was  placed 
in  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  as  a  monument  of  his 
faith  and  devotion.    After  this  ceremony,  he 
was  sent  back  to  Africa  in  the  greatest  pomp, 
On  his  arrival  all  his  decoruni  vanished  at  the 
sight  of  the  congenial  barbarism  of  his  country ; 
he  immediately  stripped  off  his  clothes,  aban- 
doned himself  to  the  most  savage  practices,  and 
immerged  into  every  species  of  impiety  and 
profligacy :  and,  in  return  for  the  kindness  he 
had  received  in  France,  he  endeavoured  to  ex- 
'  cite  an  insurrection,  and  extirpate  his  benefac- 
tors *. 

*  Pere  Lab  at,  Vpl.  II.  p.  43. 
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The  French  missionaries  iii  the  West-Indies 
tbruierly  found  it  impossible  to  impress  any  Afri- 
can negro  with  the  least  notion  of  Christianity, 
who  exceeded  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years  ; 
and  they  desisted  after  innumerable  fruitless  at- 
tempts/to  baptize  any  who  were  brought  from 
Africa  above  that  age.    The  old  negroes  would 
be  baptized,  over  and  over  again,  concealing 
that  they  had  ever  been  baptized  before,  to  get 
the  presents,  which  those  pious  fathers  bestowed 
on  them,  at  the  time  of  this  introduction  to  re- 
ligion.   No  interpretation  could  enable  them  to 
conlprehend  the  ceremony.     All  explanation 
confounded.     INIaking  a  sacred  compact  was 
above  the  capacity  of  their  minds,  fettered  with 
the  superstitious  chains  of  spells,  sorcery,  and 
incantations.    Excepting  their  own  dealers  in 
poisons  and  witchcraft,  they  knew,  but  of  two 
agents  that  could  possibly  have  any  concern  in 
their  affairs  : — one  sent  them  a  good,  the  other 
a  bad  crop  of  corn. 

Though  religion  has  not  been  able  to  make 
any  impression  on  aged  Africans,  -the  young 
have  frequently  embraced  it  with  sincerity.  The 
Portngueze,  from  their  first  settling  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  have  persevered  in  the  attempt,  and 
by  great  labour  and  zeal  have  established  some 

1  4  vestiges 
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vestiges  of  Christianity  on  the  borders  of  Congo, 
and  Angola, 

Mahometism  has  been  spread  by  the  Moors  I 
over  considerable  districts  among  the  negroes,  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Guinea.  I  have  seen  many 
negroes  in  the  colonies,  that  were  observant 
miisselmen.  One  of  v^'hom,  a  native  of  Mun- 
dingo,  I  knew  to  be  a  pious  man,  well  acquaint- 
ed with  every  article  in  the  koran^  and  the  Ara- 
bic  language, 

Negroes  born  in  the  West-Indies,  particularly 
those  who  are  brought  up  about  the  habitations 
of  white  people,  are  capable  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, I  am  convinced,  if  they  were  carefully 
trained  in  it  from  their  infancy ;  whatever  might 
be  the  success  of  any  attempt  among  those  great 
masses,  who  live  in  mountains  and  on  planta- 
tions, and  have  little  or  no  intercourse  with 
white  people.  It  is  well  known  that  baptism 
always  removes  the  ■  greatest  dread  negroes 
have ;— which  is,  the  dread  of  one  another.  The 
colonies  of  catholic  states  have  availed  them- 
selves of  this ;  and  their  Creole  slaves,  therefore, 
are  superior  in  character,  and  more  orderly,  and 
tractable,  than  those  living  under  protestant 
governments :  where,  excepting  some  laudable, 

but 
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but  feeble  efforts  made  on  the  plantations  of 
Moravians,  there  is  no  religion  at  all. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  descant  elaborately  on 
propagating  religion  as  a  duty,  or  on  the  politi- 
cal advantages  that  would  result  from  it,  re- 
specting colonial  reformation. — It  is  the  basis 
of  ci\ilization,  and  antecedent  to  morality.  So- 
ciety must  begin  with  it ;  and  instruction  follow. 
And  though  usurpation  over  ignorance  be  dis- 
graceful to  an  enhghtened  world, — yet  barba- 
rous and  uncultured  nature  can  no  more  enjoy, 
than  defend  the  rights  of  man.  — Were  the 
mighty  plains  of  Africa  the  residence  of  philoso- 
phy, her  children  would  not  wear  the  chains  of 
European  slavery. 

Without  bloodshed,  persecution,  or  oppres- 
sion, what  blessings  have  been  produced  by  in- 
struction, founded  on  religion,  in  Paraguay  I 

A  few  Jesuits  there,  through  the  medium  of 
religion,  converted  many  nations  of  wild,  lazy, 
and^  ferocious  Indians,  to  an  orderly,  industri- 
ous, and  peaceful  life.  They  took  these  crea- 
tures, depraved  and  savage,  as  nature  turned 
them  out  on  the  earth,  raised  their  condition, 
and  gave  them  the  enjoyment  of  humanity. 
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These  fathers,  uqjjke  those  fathers  who  for 
their  intemperate  zeal  have  been  punished  with 
martyrdom,,,  began  properly ;  not  by  disturbing 
what  was  not,  but  by  improving  what  was, 
capable  of  amendment ;  not  by  scattering  about 
the  flames  of  novelty,  and  practising  on  the 
passions,  but  by  wisely  applying  the  rationality 
inherent  in  man  to  its  proper  end :  making  vir- 
tue beneficial,  and  vice  detrimental  to  his  hap- 
piness.   Having  no  means  to  enforce  obedience, 
they  gave  the  Indians  ideas  before  they  ga.ve 
them  doctrines  ;  and  united,  with  their  rehgious, 
civil  laws,  that  produced  perceptible  advantages, 
before  the  laws  themselves  were  comprehended. 
The  effect  was  an  atchievement,  which  the 
annals  of  mankind  cannot  parallel.    In  policy, 
it  sinks  the  fame  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus  :  and 
if  Spain,  thinking  it  dangerous  to  her  interest,  to 
have  the  Indians  enlightened  and  happy,  had 
not  interfered,  these  Jesuits  would  have  carried 
the  utility  of  Christianity  to  an  height,  tran- 
scending all  example  in  the  records  of  rehgion. 

In  tropical  countries,  people  are  seldom  at- 
flicted  with  dangerous  pubnonic  diseases  ;  Idiotisin 
and  Mania  are  veiy  uncommon:  and  though 
the  moon  has  unquestionably  great  influence 
on  crises,  and  relapses,  in  continued  and  in- 
termittent fevers,  yet  Lunacy  is  almost  un- 
known. 
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known  *.  Scurvy,  and  Gravel,  are  diseases  sel- 
dom to  be  met  with;  and  the  Stone  scarcely 
ever. 

I  have  known  many  Europeans,  subject  to 
the  gravel  at  home,  who  had  no  symptoms  of 
it  dm-ing  their  residence  in  the  West-Indies. 

An  amiable  and  worthy  officer,  of  the  79th 
regiment,  had  been  so  afflicted  by  a  stone  in 
his  bladder  for  many  years,  that  he  was  at 
length  obliged  to  remain  in  England,  with  the 
intention  of  ha^dng  it  extracted.  Mr.  Pott 
determined  his  disease  to  be  the  stone,  on  ex- 
amination;  the  sound  of  the  instrument  waS 
heard  by  several  people,  who  were  presents 
His  regiment  being  at  Jamaica  during  the  war, 
ill  as  he  was,  he  spiritedly  resolved  to  join  it, 
as  great  mortahty  had  happened  among  the 
officers.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Jamaica, 
which  was  in  178O,  all  the  symptoms  of  his 
former  painful  disease  abated.  He  remained  in 
Jamaica  three  years,  and  had  no  violent  return 
of  them :  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  gradually 

*  In  the  spring  of  the  year  mi,  I  remarked  that  most 
of  the  patients  whom  I  attended,  in  fevers,  were  much  af- 
fected in  the  head  at  every  new  and  full  moon.  I  have  ob- 
served the  same  thing  often,  but  never  so  uniformly  as  in 
that  year, 

diminished, 
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diminished,  until  it  became  doubtful  whether 
there  were  a  stone  in  the  bladder  or  not.  He 
has  since  been  in  Canada  for  two  years,  and  had 
none  of  his  complaint  there;  he  is  now,  1787, 
in  England,  and  is  entirely  free  from  it. 

When  all  precaution  to  guard  against  sick- 
ness has  failed,  and  prudence  proved  abortive 
to  new-comers,  they  will  have  this  comfort  at 
least,  for  their  pains,  that  their  disorders  will 
seldom  be  severe,  or  expensive,  and  will  gene- 
rally have  a  speedy  termination  ;  and  that  their 
Seasoning,  as  it  is  emphatically  called,  will  be 
removed  by  bleeding,  a  dose  of  salts,  rest,  and 
a  cooling  regimen. 

Where  this  mild  composition  for  future 
health  has  not  been  merited,  and  no  terms  have 
been  made  with  the  climate,  violent  diseases 
may  be  expected;  among  which,  the  Dysen- 
tery, particularly  with  soldiers  and  sailors,  or 
an  InfeajNIMAtory  Fever,  perhaps  to  that  de- 
gree which  has  the  appellation  of  the  Yellow 
Fever,  may  be  looked  for. 

These  diseases,  if  we  except  the  Tetanus,' 
are  the  most  formidable,  and  have  been  treated 
with  the  least  success,  of  any  in  the,  torrid 
zone.    Their  rapidity  demands  the  most  deci- 
sive 
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sive  promptitude  —  The  shortness  of  their  du- 
ration affords  no  time  for  experiment.  —  An 
error  once  committed  can  never  be  remedied  *. 

The  unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  dysentery, 
demonstrate  that  disease  to  every  capacity ;  but 
it  frequently  happens  among  transient  medical 
visitors,  that  the  cholera,  the  bilious  remittent, 
and  the  bilious  putrid  fever,  are  mistaken  for 
the  yellow  fever.  It  as  frequently  happens  also, 
that  the  bilious  colic,  and  the  colic  and  consti- 
pation of  the  bowels,  brought  on  by  the  inju- 
dicious and  excessive  use  of  bark,  are  mistaken 
for  the  Belly-Ache. 

Nor  can  such  fatal  errors  be  considered  as 
extraordinary,  when  the  only  knowledge  Eu- 
ropeans can  have  of  these  diseases,  must  be 
from  books ;  and  there  are  no  accounts  that 
have  been  given  of  them  but  what  are  imper- 
fect, and  contradictory.  Some,  by  those  who 
never  were  in  the  West- Indies ;  and  others,  by 
eople  whose  residence  and  practice  there,  were 
oo  limited  to  afford  sufficient  experience,  by 
hich  they  might  learn  to  know  the  genuine 

*  It  is  pertinently  said,  in  the  West-Indies,  among  the 
French,  "  un  homme  n'est  pas  plutdt  touibe  malade,  qu'il 
**  voit  a  ses  cAt6s  le  medecin,  le  iiotaire^  5C  It  conftsseur ;  tons 
*'  trois  preique  au  meme  instant." 

pathognomonic 
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pathognomonic  symptoms,  which  distinguish 
one  diisease  from  another,  where  diseases  have 
any  simiUtude. 

Worthy  of  imitation  as  the  laudable  efforts 
of  TowNE,  and  respectable  as  Hjllary's  *  ac- 
curacy in  describing  what  he  had  actually  seen, 
were,  much  improvement  in  the  treatment  pf 
diseases  has  since  their  time  taken  place  in  that 
part  of, the  world;  therefore,  and  considering 
the  state  in  which  they  found  physic  i^n  the 
"West-Indies,  we  must  look  back  with  candour 
on  their  practice  where  we  find  it  defective: 
for  they  have  done  a  great  deal,  deserved  well  in 
their  profeffion,  and  great  praises  are  certainly 
due  to  them.  For  among  the  adventurers  in 
physic,  in  the  West- Indies,  since  their  first  set- 
tlement, the  principal  object  seems  to  have  been 
the  acquirement  of  wealth;  and  Towne  and 
Hillary,  almost  alone,  have  left  behind  lega- 
cies, collected  with  great  labour  and  patience, 
which  consumniate  the  character  of  friends  to 
their  country. 

Non  nobis,  sed  reipublicce  nati  sumus. 

*  TowNE  practised  physic  in  Barbadoes  seven  years  ;  and 
published  his  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  that  island  in  1726. 
Hillary  practised  in  the  same  island,  many  years  longer, 
after  him,  and  published  his  observations  in  1159. 

perhaps 
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Perhaps  this  consideration  has  prevented  many 
tioni  venturing,  where  Towne  and  Hillary 
have  gone  before,  and  must  appear  in  evidence 
against  them.  But  this  is  a  timid  error;  for- 
practice  every  clay  improves  our  art.  There  is 
no  more  reason  why  all  progress  should  stop 
with  TowNE  and  Hillary,  than  that  it  should 
have  ceased  with  Hippocrates. 

However,  this  consideration  ought  to  have 
deterred  some  persons,  who,  with  no  other  pre- 
tension than  the  modest  plea  of  confining  themr 
selves  to  things  only  that  fell  under  their  own 
observ  ations,  to  justify  their  presumption ;  and 
others,  who  from  barely  looking  at  the  islands 
during  the  war,  or  from  only  a  year  or  tv^^o's 
obscure  residence  in  confined  local  practice,  on 
a  few  soldiers,  or  sailors,  could  not  have  learned 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  from  giving  their 
opinions  to  the  public  on  diseases  that  existed 
only  in  their  own  imagination,  and  on  others 
that  they  could  scarcely  have  seen :  or  at  least, 
by  wanting  opportunities  of  comparing  a  variety 
of  cases,  and  the  occurrences  of  many  years, 
could  not  have  attained  a  certain  knowledge  of 
the  causes  of  diseases,  nor  a  competent  method 
of  treating  them. 


It 
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It  requires  a  very  fertile  invention  to  make 
a  few  months  voyage  to  the  West-Indies,  or  to 
sit  down  there  for  a  year  or  two  (necessarily 
without  practice,  because  the-inhabitants  know  ' 
too  well  the  consequence  of  ernpldying  newly- 
arrived  doctors),  and  bring  home  materials  for 
a  book ;  or  a  method  of  treating  diseases,  which 
will  not  have  a  pernicious  tendency,  if  followed  ; 
or  that  can  contain  any  thing  useful,  that  is 
not  pirated  from  others.  This  can  oiily  be 
done  by  long  residence,  great  practice,  and 
observation. 

But  the  English  are  not  the  only  people  who 
write  on  diseases  they  know  nothing  of,  from 
experience :  and  direct  physic  and  regimen  by 
latitudes.  There  are  other  medical  magicians, 
who  can  sit  at  home,  tell  the  transactions  of 
every  clime,  and  traverse  the  Hygieian  Zodiack 
with  omnipotent  skill.  —  Our  brethren  on  the 
continent  are  not  behind-hand  in  this  practice. 

LiND,  justly  enough,  remarks,  that  Poisso- 
NiERE  and  Chevalier,  who  both  practised 
physic  for  two  or  three  years  in  Hispaniola,  and 
have  written  on  some  of  the  diseases  of  that 
island,  ''had  not  proper  opportunities  of  ob- 

serving  the  worrit  symptoms,  which  attend 

"  the 
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"  the  distempers,  so  peculiarly  fatal  to  Eu- 
"  ropeans,  on  their  arrival  in  the  West-Indies," 
But  I  can  by  no  means  agree  with  him,  that 
RouppE,  a  Dutch  physician,  whose  opportu- 
nities were  still  less,  and  drawn  from  a  single 
ship  of  war,  in  an  harbour,  in  the  island  of 
Coracoa,  where  he  was  only  two  months,  "  has 
furnished  us  with  the  best  description  of  those 
diseases ;"  nor  that  his  account  of  them, 
*'  is  full,  clear  and  masterly;  with  the  most 
"  proper  epithets  for  them,  viz.  colliquative , 
"  putrid,  and  spotted  fevers,  &c.  *" 

It  is  not  on  account  of  these  misapplied  epi- 
thets alone,  that  I  dissent ;  but  because  there 
is  in  reality  nothing  original  in  Rouppe's  ac- 
count of  those  diseases,  excepting  his  errors. 
9  A  ship's  drew,  whose  habits  had  been  broken 
down  with  the  scurfy,  Ijing  in  an  harbour  sur- 
rounded with  marshes  and  stagnant  waters, 
must  have  had  diseases  peculiar  to  such  an  ori- 
gin ;  but  to  the  diseases  of  landsmen,  and  cli- 
mate at  large,  they  could  have  no  more  ana- 
logy than  the  agues  of  the  hundreds  of  Essex 
have  to  the  epidemics  of  London.  —  Rouppe, 
I  think,  asserts,   that    "  the  disease  of  the 


*  Page  134. 
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Guinea  woryn  is  contagious  *  and  Lind,  1 
think,  appears  to  believe  him  f .  —  With  as 
much  truth  he  might  have  said,  a  thorn  in  the 
foot  is  contagious.  —  When  he  speaks  of  the 
■care  of  sailors,  and  of  diseases  peculiar  to 
seamen,  he  speaks  like  a  man  of  sense  and  -ob- 
servation. 

The  mischief  of  publishing  medicinal  books, 
written  on  the  authority  of  others,  without  the 
power  of  detecting  their  errors,  is  infinite  ;  for 
certainly  publications  of  this  sort,  compiled 
from  speculation,  hearsay  reports,  and  extracts 
of  letters  from  correspondents,  from  being  the 
worst  guides,  are  productive  of  the  worst  con- 
sequences ;|;, 

Dazille  properly  remarks  on  this  subject, 
in  his  advertisement,  that  able  physiciaias  cmi 

*-  P..  28-4* 
t  P.  58. 

X  Dr.  Barker,  in  his  Agreement  between  Ancient  and 
Modern  Physicians,  to  strengthen  Galen's  caution  against 
bleeding  in  very  hot  weatJier,  says,  page  92,  lie  had  "  been 
*'  kformed,  by  a  learned  and  ingenious  gentleraan,  who- 
*'  has  practised  in  Jamaica,  it  is  found  to  be  much  more 

dano-erous  to  bleed  in  that  warm  climate  than  in  the  tem- 
«'  perate  one  of  England." 

The  Doctor's  information  was  bad  ;  and  had  it  been  other- 
wise, it  does  not  apply  to  Galen's  meaning. 

collect 
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collect  together  "  Observations  on  Europeans  in 
"  the  Colonies,  and  on  Seamen,''  made  hj  others 
who  wei'e  on  the  spot;  but  that  it  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  hare  practised  a  long 
time  in  the  colonies,  and  on-board  of  vessels, 
and  there  to  have  been  much  eftiplojed,  and 
to  know  from  repeated  success,  and .  from  what 
the  J  have  seen,  themselves,  befofe  they  can, 
judge  of  the  utility,  or  the  fidelity  of  the  ma- 
terials, of  which  their  collections  are  corti- 
posed 

A  French 

*  "  Si  k  Docteur  Lind',  cet  htiiriiii^  justeihent  c-6Iebre, 
"  et  }e  tradut  teiir  de  son  dernier  ouvrage,  Mddicin  d'un  vrai 
merite  avoient  ete  aux  lies  de  France  et  de  Bourbon  ;  le 
premier  n'efit  point  ict'it,     celui-ci  ti'^iit  pas  tradsmis  dans 
"  notre  langu6  (pag&  103,  du  pfemier  volume),  qu^;  ces 
Colonies  sent  des  lieux  mal-saijis,  tandis  que  de  toute  la, 
terre  habitable  c'est  un  dds  pays  \es  plus  saiubj^s,  bu  I'oa 
It'  epreuve  d'autres  maladies,  que  celles  qui  y  sOnt  appor- 
*•  teCs  du  dehors."— Observations  Centrales  sur  Jes  Maladies 
des  Climats  Chauds.    AvertLv-ment,  p.  il.    Published  in 
I~'i5,  at  Paris. 

Dazille's  opinion  of  the  island  of  Boilrhan  is  certainly 
Confirmed  by  every  person  who  has  befen  there :  "  L'aif  y  est 
"  si  sain,  et  tout  ce  qui  s'y  isroduit  y  vient  en  si  grande  abon- 
'•  fiance,  et  est  si  bon,  q'une  persorine  qui  vdudroit  sd  sSparer 
*'  du  grand  monde  pour'mener  une  vie  retiree,  ne  pourroit 
"  choisir  un  meilleur  lieu  plus  agreable  que  celui-Ia."  Lul- 
l-iER,  VoT/age,  p.  no. 

0?.M,  in  his  History  of  the  Military  Transactions  in  In- 
dostan,  says,  that  "  several  families  from  France  established 

K  2  themselves 
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A  French  author,  a  Monsietir  De  Gardanne, 
undertook  to  pubhsh  Observations  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  Seamen,  very  principally  because  he  ^ 
was  born  in  a  seaport- town  ;  as  he  says  himself,  . 
—  but  as- his  countryman  DaziLle  says  of  him, 
"  Monsieur  De  Gardanne  n' ay  ant  jamais  passe 
"  les  Mers 

Monsieur  De  Gardanne's  mode  of  acquiring 
his  knowledge  is  curious  and  interesting.    "  Ne 

dans  un  port  de  mer,  et  naturellement  initie 
"  a  la  connoissance  de  I'art  du  navigateur,  tant 

par  un  long  sejour  dans  les  places  maritimes, 

que  par  I'habitude  de  vivre  au  miUeu  des  per- 
"  sonnes  qui  ont  embrasse  cet  etat,  je  n'ai  rien 
"  neglige  d'ailleurs  pour  m'instruire  a  fond  de 
"  ce  qui  pouvoit  avoir  rapport  a  mon  sujet,  soit 
''en;  meditant  les  auteurs  qui  m'ont  devance 

«'  themselves  here,  in  the  island  of  Bourbon,  soon  after  the 
Frencli  took  possession  of  it,  and  from  them  are  descended 

"  the  .  present  inhabitants,  who  are  now  multiplied  to  the 
number  .of -WO,  of  which  1000  are  men  capable  of  bear-- 

'»  in- arms  •  these  have  not  degenerated  from  their  ancestors,,, 

-  hnt  on  the  contrary,  ar«  a  race  so  remarkable  for  stature: 

-  and  proportion,  as  well  as  for  health  and  strength,  that: 
''  they  equal,  if  not  exceed  in  these  qualities,  tne  mostt 
»  athletic  European  nations.    They  are  the  only  colony  oft 

Europeans  established  within  the  tropics,  which  have  pre- 
"  served  these  advantages."    Page  93.  Vol.1. 
*  Avertissement,  p.  12. 

"  danS; 
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dans  la  carriere,  soit  par  des  conferences  assi- 
dues  avec  des  personnes  tres  eclair^es  sur  ce 
sujet*." 

LiND  has  no  quarter  from  this  gentleman, 
for  he  says,  "  Lind  pretend  que  le  d^faut  de 
vegetaux  qui  en  est  le  principal  defenseur, 
n'y  fait  pas  grand  chose ;  qu'on  pent  memo 
"  en  guerir  dans  Fair  infect  de  I'entre-pont. 
"  Mais  ces  idees  systematiques  ne  doivent  point 
prevaloir  sur  celles  que  Texperience  avoit 
"  auparavant  accreditees.    Le  scorbut  est  cause 
par  I'air  chaud  et  humide ;  et '  tout  ce  que 
Lind  ayan9a  pour  etablir  une  opinion  op- 
*'  pose'e,  se}-a  combattu  d'une  maniere  victoriciisej 
"  dans  un  Essai  sur  les  Maladies  de  Gens  de 
"  Mer  qui  suiyra  de  pres  cet  ouvragef." 

.  This  same  gentleman  undertook  also  to  write 
on  the  Diseases  of  Creoles  in  Europe ;  and  on 
others  more  frequently  observed  in  hot  climates  ; 
because  he  had  consulted  authors  who  have 
written  on  those  subjects;  and  from  the  prac- 
tice he  had  in  Paris.       J'avois  consult^  Ics 

*  Advertisement,  p.  11,, to  his  publication  in  1784,  inti- 
tle(|,  "  Des  Maladies  des  Creoles  en  Europe,  &c.  et  Observa- 
*'  tions  ceiles  des  Gens  de  Mer,  et  sur  quelques  autrcs  plus 
"  frequf-mmeiit  observees  dans  les  Climats  Chauds.'' 

t  Page  47, 

K  3  "  auteurs 
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ayteut'g  qui  pnt  ecrit  gur  ksr  maladies  des 
"  h^ibitans  des  dei;3i  Indes.  -^Les  Nombrelises 
"  observations  que  m'a  fourni  Ip.  pratique, 
"  depuis  qu'  etabli  dans  cette  capitale  (Paris): 
*'  j'tjji  m  4es  pccasions  plus  frequcntes  de  les 

cQiinQitre,  et  de      suivre  dans  leurs  divcrses 

aileptions 

There  ia  anotlier  evil  with  which  the  science 
©f  physic  h  continually  invaded  ;  as  if  u  know- 
ledge of  diseases  could  be  acquired  in  trayelling 
post  througli  9-  country.  A  transient  practi- 
tiQULCF,  mQve  zc<iious  to  distinguish  himself, 
tlaan  te>  beiiefit  mankind,  nci  sooner  meets  with 
^  disease  which  he  has  nev^r  seen  before,  and 
perhaps  does  not  remain  long  enough  in  a 
situation  {9  see  again,  than  he  transmits  an  ac- 
count of  it  to  his  agent,  who  transmits  it  to 
tiis  lit;;  par  J  friend ;  by  whom  it  is  converted 
mto  a  purpose  to  support  some  new  hj^pothe-f 
5is>  «r  is.  recommended  as  a  sample  of  the  diS' 
gas^a  of  a  country,  and  the  treatment,  as  a 
staiidard  of  practice.  If  this  dp  not  happen, 
when  he  returna  home,  and  has  acquired  skill 
enough  to  gild  the  imposition,  he  sits  down 
|ind!  compiles  a  bpok,  by  racking  and  torment- 
ing the  sense  of  a  variety  of  writers  to  his, 
purpose;  without  ever  knowing  whether  thif» 

*  Avertissement,  g,  lo 

diseases 
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diseases  lie  treats  of  are  endemic,  or  the  pro- 
duce of  accident,  or  particular  constitution.  — 
'riiis  is  an  outrage,  founded  on  a  contempt 
for  the  serious  rerlection  of  mankind,  and  is  a 
prcmeilitated  mischief  against  the  welfare  of 
society,  • 

Here  I  think  it  is  proper  to  mention,  that  the 
desire  of  putting  a  stop  to  these  evils  had  a 
considerable  influence  with  me,  in  undertaking 
to  write  on  the  dise^ises  of  hot  climates  ;  which 
diseases,  being  but  Uttle  understood  in  Europe, 
have  been  too  often  themes  for  impostors,  for 
promoting  disingenuous,  as  well  as  destructive 
purposes, 

I  flatter  myself,  from  the  reception  which  the 
preceding  editions  of  this  work  have  met. with, 
that  my  endeavours  have  been  attended  with 
beneficial  consequences.  Yet,  I  am  sorry  to 
remark,  that  among  mankind  I  fear  some  will 
ever  be  found,  over  whom  conscience  has  no 
control.  Such  men  are  not  to  be  checked  in 
their  career,  wheneycr  the  chances  of  escaping 
detection  are  in  their  favour. 

Even  since  the  publication  of  the  former  edi- 
tions of  this  work,  several  co.mpilations,  on 
Wcfit-Indian  diseases,  have  aj^pcared,  in  their 

K  4  transit 
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transit  to  oblivion  *.  Had  they  contained  any 
thing  new,  it  must  have  been  the  subUme  ef- 
fect, of  inspiration;  for  neither  of  them  had 
four  years  incubation,  in  the  Island,  of  which 
they  were  said  to  be  the  offspring,  - — nor  scarcely 
a  local  habitation  or  a  name  !" 

Without  the  advantages  of  long  residence, 
great  practice,  and  various  oppportunities  for 
observation,  a  man  of  moraUty  and  reflection 
would  abstain  from  promulgating  opinions, 
where  fatal  consequences  must  attend  adopting 
them.  —  These  advantages  no  person  hitherto, 
TowNE  and  Hillary  excepted,  ever  had;  — 
and  all  the  infallible  precepts  I  have  seen,  that 
have  been  pubHshed  on  West-Indian  fevers,  by 
EngUsh  writers,  since  their  time,  are  fortu- 
nately for  mankind  considered,  by  colonial 
practitioners,  as  cold  northern  productions,which 
cannot  stancl  the  climate  of  the  torrid  zone. 

It  is  also  proper  to  rescue  the  profession  in 
the  West-Indies,  from  the  imputation,  which 
these  medical  Buccaneers  have  brought  on  it, 
in  Europe  ;  for,  wherever  practitioners  can  be 
supposed  to  stand  in  need  of  such  instructors, 
the  state  of  physic  must  be  considered  as  de- 
plorable indeed. 

*  See  Gendeman's  Magazine  for  November  1791. 

The 
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The  resident  practitioners  in  the  West-Indies 
at  present,  are  people  of  more  science,  and  of 
better  education,  than  the  practitioners  in  that 
part  of  the  world  were  formerly ;  and  to  such 
of  them  as  were  my  contemporaries,  and  have 
had  many  years  experience,  the  prejudices  I 
had  to  encounter  when  I  first  published  my 
opinions,  are  well  known :  and  though  I  have 
the  satisfaction  to  learn,  that  the  doctrines  I- 
have  advanced  have  made  a  great  change  in: 
the  treatment  of  diseases,  yet  I  find  there  are 
some  erroneous  principles  still  retained,  that 
ought  to  be  eradicated ;—  and  there  is  still  a  de- 
fect in  not  extending  the  antiphlogistic  process, 
sufficiently  in  the  beginning  of  inflammatory 
diseases. 

The  notions  of  asthenia,  and  putridity,  so 
universally  prevailed  in  Jamaica,  at  the  time 
of  my  arriving  in  the  island,  that  the  word 
injlammatory,  as  connected  with  fever,  was 
scarcely  known;  and  copious,  or  repeated 
bleeding,  was  in  general  considered  as  an  agent 
of  death. 

There  had  been  violent  contentions  formerly 
on  these  points,  particularly  as  referring  to  the 
yellow  fever :  but  no  person  had  ever  defined 
that  fever  with  accuracy  ;  nor,  before  me,  con- 
sidered it  as  a  genuine  inflammatory  disease. 

The 
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The  two  iintbrtiuicite  physicians  Williams  : 
2ind  Bennet,  at  Kingston,  who  terminated  their 
disputes  on  this  subject  by  kiHii>g  each  other  in 
a  duel  on  the  29th  .  of  Peeember  175.0,  both  I' 
adopted  the  opinion,  that  the  yellow  fever  was 
a  biliQUs  fever,  and  gave  it  t^iat  appellation  ;  and 
though  Williams's  interitions  of  cure  were  ra- 
tional, yet  it  did  not:  appear  that  he  was  able  to 
distinguish  this  disease,  from  others  v^diich  are 
really  bihous,  and  peculiar  ..to  that  part  pf  the 
world. 

This  want  of  discrimination  had  alwp,ys  ex^. 
isted  in  the  West-Indies  ;  and  the  corisequencq 
was,  that  cardiacs  and  refrigerants,  evacuants 
and  bark,  emetics  and  bleeding,  frequently,  aji^ 
fatally,  usurped  the  place  of  each  other, 

Against  these  errors  in  particular,  it  is  necesr, 
3ary  to  warn  inexperienced  and  transient  practi-, 
tioners ;  and  such  in  the  navy  and  arm^',  whose 
jesidence  may  not  be  long  enough  to  acquire  a 
thorough  and  competent  knowledge  of  the  en-, 
demies  of  those  countries.  They  miist 
guided  by  books ;  the  best  of  which,  those  who 
have  been  long  in  the  habits  of  obsejn'ing  dis-. 
eases,  are  sensible,  fall  far  short  of  the  design,, 
and  serve  but  as  a  ^de  to-e?cpericnce, 

jBarhadocS' 
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Bctrbadoes  has  ever  borne  the  palm  of  Wcst^ 
Indian  medical  literature  ;  Jamaica  is  greatly  in 
arrears,  though  it  has  long  been  numerously 
supplied  ynth.  well-informed,  and  judicious  prac- 
titioners :  among  whom,  Doctor  Bwarris  held 
.a  very  distinguished  place. 

That  disciple  of  Boeehaave,  through  long 
.and  extensive  experience,  removed  many  errors 
which  had  been  estabhshed  there  before  his 
time,  by  -the  ignorant  and  iUiterate,  who  had 
lawlessly  assumed  the  profession. 

He  also  successfully  opposed  many  inappliv 
cable  doctrines,  which,  imbibed  in  European 
schools,  are  often  brought  improperly  into  use 
in  hot  climates.  This  was  of  great  ad-\-antage 
to  those  who  practised  with  him  ;  as  well  as  to 
the  patients,  —  who  frequently  escaped  the  ill 
consequences  of  ^'or^ng  doctors  putting  theory 
into  practice. 

But  while  I  lament  that  posterity  can  derive 
BO  benefit  from  knowledge  that  is  not  preserv^ed 
by  written  tradition,  I  am  sensible  of  the  re- 
luctance and  discouragement,  which  attend  la- 
laorious  hterary  pursuits  in  those  sultry  regions, 
sub  curni  nimikm  propinqiii  soils.  "^J  he  mind, 
enervated  with  the  body,  is  roused  to  short- 
lived 
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lived  actions,  by  efforts  that  cannot  last;  and 
sinks  again  under  the  oppression  of  cUmate,  to 
which  all  things  in  nature  yield. 

I 

!  Hence  arise  great  impediments  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  medical  art ;  and  that  knowledge 
which  has  been  gathered  through  a  long  series 
of  experience  in  those  countries,  generally  dies 
with  its  possessor. 

This  must  ever  be  a  subject  of  regret ;  for  it 
is  there  that  nature  puts  on  all  her  variety  of- 
modes,  and  discloses  many  appearances,  which 
are  concealed  in  temperate  climates.  An  ob- 
server there,  will  often  find  in  her  rapid  changes, 
many  fallacious  systems  overthrown,  that  have 
been  begotten  in  closets,  by  speculation,  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe. 

Concerning  what  I  have  written,  however  it 
may  be  received  as  a  contribution  to  the  useful 
stock  of  medicinal  knowledge,  I  shall  at  least 
be  free  from  the  charge  "  of  writing  on  diseases 
which  I  had  not  ample  opportunities  of  know- 
ing, during  twelve  years  residence  in  the  West- 
Indies  ;  and  of  recommending  a  practice  com- 
piled from  the  authority  of  others,  that  I  have 
never  experienced  m}'self.  —  So  far  I  can  deter- 
mine ;  but  how  I  have  written  must  be  deter- 
mined 
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mined  by  others.    It  may  be  urged,  perhaps, 
among  many  things,  that  T  have  treated  with 
httle  complaisance  the  false  lights  of  bad  au- 
thorities.   I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  ex- 
tinguish them.   They  are  injurious  to  mankind  ; 
and  if  it  shall  be  found  that  I  have  increased 
the  number,  by  adding  to  negligence  and  mis^ 
conception  in  the  midst  of  opportunity,  the  un- 
profitable toil  of  making  my  idleness  and  errors 
kno>^-n  to  the  world,  time,  I  hope,  will  soon 
treat  me  in  the  same  manner.  —  For  I  disclaim 
aU  credit  that  may  be  acquked  by  adding  to  the 
miseries  of  sickness,  the  insolence  of  conjecture, 
and  the  treachery  of  hypothesis. 

I  cannot  dismiss  the  present  subject,  in  which 
my  views  have  been  principally  directed  to  the  • 
avoidable,  and  to  the  remediable  derangements 
of  the  body,  without  one  solitary  glance  at  those 
derangements  of  the  mind,  which  no  regimen 
can  prevent,  nor  medicine  cure. 

Hot  climates  administer  certain  death  to  a 
mind  diseased;"  and  where  there  is  in  the 
memory  a  rooted  sorrow,"  or  "  written 
-  troubles  of  the  brain."  The  want  of .  sleep 
in  the  slightest  indisposition  is  always  alarming; 
and  in  the  graver  diseases,  of  people  who  have 
naturally  much  irritability  of  habit,.. or  some 

grief. 
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grief,  or  anxictj  in  the  mindj  it  is  the  catise  of  j 
so  great  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  bead,  i 
with  excessive  action  of  the  arteries  of  tbeji 
brain,  and  so  raucii  perturbation  of  the  animal  ^ 
spirits,  that  often  admit  of  no  relief  or  com- 
posure, but  what  the  unhappy  sufferer,  after 
violent  con-vulsive  struggles',  phrenzy,  and  in-^ 
•flammation  of  the  brain,  finds  in  death* 

Sometimes  indeed  he  escapes  this  fate,  to  ex- 
perience the  miserable  alternative,  of  a  long  im.-* 
becillity  of  the  fiiculties  of  the  mind. 

Therefore,  let  not  the  discontented  iti  tnind, 
nor  the  broken-hearted,  hope  to  evade  his  cares 
and  troubles,  by  changing  to  these  climes  ;  nor 
think  that  any  passion  which  has  stormed  the 
breast,  will  abate  its  force  by  distance.  —  Nos- 
talgia, —  that  longing  after  home,  exerts  its 
painful  influence  in  the  remotest  regions,  and 
magnifies  to  danger,  the  most  trivial  indisposi- 
tion of  either  body  or  mind,  when  both  are  al-* 
ready  half  subdued  by  the  heat  and  dread  of 
climate.  Those  whose  happy  days  have  not 
yet  been  cloiided  with  misfortunes,  let  them  be 
careful  here,  to  preserve  tranquillity  of  mind^ 
and  watch  with  caution  over  their  passions.  — * 
The  young  ami  inexperienced,  who  have  em- 
baiiked  with  the  false  notion,  that  fortune  has 

he;?ped 
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heaped  up  treasure  for  them,  to  be  delivered  out 
gratis,  let  them  also  prepare  for  disappointment ; 
and  let  them  avoid,  at  first  arriving  in  these 
countries,  entering  into  any  serious  engagement, 
or  intricate  concern,  until  they  have  made  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  genius  of  the  people, 
and  their  local  laws  :  for  fear  any  glittering  al- 
lurement should  lead  them  into  an  inextricable 
labyrinth  of  difficulty  and  vexation,  and  consign 
them  to  that  country,  "  from  whose  bourne  no 
'■•  traveller  returns." 
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The  earlj  part  of  the  West-Indian  history, 
is  filled  with  melancholj  relations  of  military, 
disasters  ;  arising^  from  ignorance  of  the  periodi- 
cal changes,  which  the  seasons  imdergo  in  tro- 
pical coimtries.  Yet  it  is  strange  that  these 
woful  events,  numerous  as  they  have  been^ 
have  served  for  very  little  more,  than  as  a 
theme  for  public  commentary^  and  private  la- 
mentation. 

Important  as  the  proper  seasoning  of  troops 
for  serv-ice  is,  in  these  inhospitable  chmes  *, 
little  will  that  consideration  avail  to  enterprise,, 
where  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  pecuUar  ele- 

*'  See  pages  63,  64,  65,  66. 
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ments  which  in  these  : regions,  supporting  hut 
a  feeble  foe,  will  defeiit  the  strongest  power,, 
and' render  the  utmost  human  fyree  opposing,.. |i 
Titanic  welfare. 

Currents  in  various  parts  of  the  ocean,  have 
been  anxiously  explored  by  navigators ;  but 
the  effects  of  the  various  sea&ons  in  different 
latitudes,  'characteristic  of  each  climate,  and 
their  difference  from,  local  circumstances  in 
similar  latitudes,  have  never  been  attended  to- 
by philosophers,  nor  regarded  in  practice,  but 
by  those  who  have  suffered  from  their  in- 
fluence. 

In  commercial  voyages,  necessity  must  be 
submitted  to  ;  but  in  military  expeditions^, 
where  the  choice  of  time  and  season  is  within; 
the  wili  of  the  directors  of  the  enterprise,  it  is 
wonderful  that  they  should  ever  be  so  choseni,. 
as  to  defeat  the  very  intentions  of  the  unde^- 
taking. 

The  ruin  of  the  forces  with  Vjernon,  and, 
with  them,  the  expedition,  from  the  rainy  sear  • 
^son  in  1/41  at  Car'tliagma ;  and.  the  unhappy 
^Hosier's  unparalleled  story  in  17 26.,  before: 
ihe  Bastbnmtos  Sit  Porto- Bdlo,  with  several  less^ 
momentous  disasters  of  the  same  nature,  have; 

no-t: 
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not  operated  like  misfortunes,  to  deter  by  their 
example.  The  formet  national  concern,  in 
which  twenty  thousand  lives  were  lost,  is  more 
remembered  from  the  flagitious  enmity  and 
jealousy  between  the  commanders  (circum- 
jBtances  notoriously  disgraceful  to  this  country 
in  every  war),  and  the  latter^  from  the  poh- 
tical  treachery  which  exposed  that  miserable 
fleet  to  destruction,  than  from  the  natural 
cause,  which  in  both  instances  made  thcj 
crimes  of  individuals  so  expensive  to  the  na- 
tion, and  so  calamitous  to  private  families,  by 
the  loss  of  many  of  their  dearest  friends  and 
relations. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1/80,  an  expe- 
dition was  begun  from  Jamaica,  against  the 
Spanish  territories  in  America. 

This  expedition  v/as  directed  by  General 
Dalling,  at  that  time  Governor  of  Jamaica, 
The  plan,  wherever  it  originated,  was  judi- 
ciously designed,  and  highly  approved  by  Lord 
George  Germain,  then  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  American  department. 

The  intent  was  to  cut  off  the  commtinieation 
of  the  Spaniards,  between  their  Northern  and 
Soxithern  American  dominions,  by  El  Rio  San 

L  2  JuuUf 
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Juaji,  or,  tJie  River  Saint  John,  as  it  is  called  by 
us,  and  the  lake  Nicaragua;  from  the  interior 
boundary  of  which  to  the  South  Sea,  is  only  j| 
four  or  five  leagues,  through  a  level  country.  . 
Thus  a  connexion  from  the  Northern,  to  the 
Southern  Sea,  was  to  have  been  kept  up  by  us, 
a  chain  of  posts  estabhshed,  and  a  communi- 
-   cation  opened,  and  protected,  with  an  extensive 
coast,  and  all  the  richest  provinces  of  South 
America. 

Every  person  acquainted  with  the  geography 
of  the  Spanish  territories,  of  the  defenceless 
state  of  this  approach  to  them,  and  of  the  in- 
surrections that  then  had  actually  taken  place 
in  Santa  Fc,  Popayan,  and  many  parts  of  Peru, 
formed  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  Happy 
was  every  man  who  had  hopes  of  bearing  any 
part  in  the  enterprise.  Enthusiasm  never  was 
-  .carried  to  greater  height,  than  by  those  who 
had  promised  to  themselves  the  glory  of  shaking 
Spain  to  her  foundation.  The  colours  of  Eng- 
land were,  in  their  imagination,  already  even 
on  the  walls  of  Limd. 

And  so  indeed  they  might  have  been,  had 
General  Calling  met  with  no  obstacles  in 
arranging  the  business  in  Jamaica;  and  hadi 
there  been  no  delay  in  sending  out  the  force 

from 
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from  England,  which  did  not  arrive  until  Au- 
^•ust,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  on  the  Spa- 
nish Main  in  Janiiarv. 

The  obstacles  experienced  by  General  Dal- 
LiNG  in  equipping  the  expedition,  were  many, 
ind  from  various  causes. 

A  long  continued  Martial  Law,  and  military 
preparations,  against  a  threatened  invasion  by 
the  French,  had  almost  exhausted  the  Island  of 
mihtary  stores  and  provisions.  There  was  but 
little  of  either,  excepting  in  the  King's  Ord- 
nance, and'VietuaUing  Magazines.  Over  these, 
the  Admiral  claimed  an  exclusive  command, 
and  conti-ol ;  and  exercised  his  authority. 

This  embarrassment,  not  to  be  viewed  with- 
out regret,  was  however  in  a  great  measure 
surmounted,  by  the  powerful  resources  and  spi- 
rited exertions  of  a  worthy  and  disinterested 
individual,  a  merchant  of  Kingston;  who  enr 
abled  the  General  to  carry  his  government's 
orders  into  Execution  *. 

^*risunderstandings,  oppositions,  and  delays, 
thr  nun  of  many  military  operations, '  were  the 
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■OFigin  of  the  failure  of  this;  but  even  these 
perplexities,  and  disappointments,  great  as  they 
were,  would  not  have  defeated  the  expedition ;  |i 
or  at  least  the  Spaniards  might  have  been  sad- 
dled with  the  expence  of  it,  if  we  could  only 
have  made  a  lodgment  on  the  Lake,  to  have 
kept  open  the  river:  which  might  have  been 
done,  had  the  first  detachment  that  General 
Balling  sent,  taken  San  Juan  Castle  in  two 
hours,  instead  of  setting  down  formally  before 
it  for  eleven  days, 

The  first  detachment,  consisting  of  about  two 
hundred  men,  from  the  6oth  and  79th  regi- 
ments, one  hundred  of  the  Loyal  Irish  Corps, 
£md  two   hundred  Jamaican  Volunteers,  left 
Jamaica  under  the  convoy  of  the  Hinchin- 
brooke,'  a  sloop  of  war,  on  the  3d  of  February,, 
1780,  and  directed  their  course  to  the  MusquitO) 
shore,  to  take  with  them  some  of  the  Musquitoi 
Indians  *,  who  were  waiting  for  their  arrival, 

On- 

*  ««  The  MusquitO  Indians,  properly  so  called,  and  Avba 
have  been  so  remarkable  for  their  fixed  hereditary  ha-, 
tred  of  the  Spaniards,  and  attachment  to  us,  were  formerly 
very  numerous ;  but  they  were  much  reduced  some  years- 
iigo  by  the  small-pox.  Their  present  number  is  from  sever 
to  ten  thousand  fighting  men  ;  formed  into  different  tribes^ 
bothv  by  nature  and  pohcy.  By  nature,  from  the  genera 
distinction,  pirc  Indians,  and  Samboes ;  by  policy,  as  living 

ant 
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On  the  14th  of  Febraaiy  they  aFtivcd  at  Cape' 
Gratias  a  Dios;    disembarked,   and  encamped 

and  acting  under  several  chieftains,  called  King,  Governoi?,. 
Genei-iJ,  and  Adniind;  each-  of  whom  has.  a  ditl'erent  terrW 
tory,  and  nearly  independent  juvisdiction  ;  though;  the  King 
has  an  imperfectly  defined  supremacy  both  in  power  and 
douiiniorr. 

"  The  General's  people  are  Samboes,  and  inhabit  from- 
Black  Rwer  to  near  Cape  Gratias  d-  Dios.  The  King's  chief 
residence  is  about  twelve  leagues  South  of  the  Cape ;  his: 
people  are  all  Samboes,  and  his  immediate  precinct  reaches 
to  the  Cape,  and  runs  far  up  the  country.  The  Governor's 
precinct  joins  to  the  King's,  and  extends  between  twenty 
and  thirty  leagues  to  the  Southward,  till  it  meets  the  Admi- 
ral's. Thq  people  under  these  two  last  chieftains  are  pure 
Indians.  '  > 

"  The  Samboes  are  supposed  to  derive  their  origin  from  a 
Guinea  ship,  in  w'hich  were  several  hundreds  of  Negroes, 
being  wrecked  on  the  coast  abov^e  a  century  ago.  Certain  it 
is,  that  their  hair,  complexion,  features,  and  make,  clearly 
prove  an  African  ancestry  ;  from  which  they  have  also  ia-. 
herited  some  of  the  worst  characteristics  of  the  worst  Afri- 
can mind :  for  they  are  generally  .false,  designing,  trea- 
cherous, impudent,  and  revengeful. 

"  The  pure  hidians  are  the  AboTfgiries,  but  so  called  be- 
cause they  are  free  from  any  mixtui-e  of  Negro  blood  ;  and 
their  general  conduct  gives  a  very  favourable  idea  of  Indian 
nature.  They  are  seldom  guilty  of  an}'  positive  evil.,  and 
often  rise  to  positive  good,  when  positive  good  does  not  re- 
quire much  exertion  of  the  mind.  Their  modesty,  docility, 
good  faith,  disposition  to  friendship,  and  gratitude,  ought 
to  engage  the  regard  and  protection  of  ail  mankind;  for  the 
same  virtues  that  render  them  amiable,  will  be  likely  hereafter 
to  bring  on  their  destruction."    Bri/an  Edmirds. 

L  4  about 
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about  g.  mile  from  the  sea,  on  Wank's  Savanna;  an 
imhealthful  situation, — Here  they  were  joined 
by  a  party  of  men  from  the  79th  regiment,  from  |i 
Black  River.  On  the  1  oth  of  March  the  troops  ' 
re-embarked,  and  took  their  departure  from  Cape 
Gratias  a  Dios,  and  anchored  at  several  places  on 
the  Musquito  shore,  to  take  up  our  allies,  the 
Indians ;  who  were  to  furnish  proper  boats  for 
the  service  of  the  river,  and  to  proceed  with 
them  on  the  expedition  :  and  on  the  24th 
of  March  they  arrived  at  the  river  iSa?f. 
Juan. 

San  Juan  river,  is  the  Northern  branch,  or 
mouth  oi  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  is  situated  in  North 
latitude  12",  0',  West  longitude  83°^  45'. 

The  heat  of  the  climate  must  necessarily  be 
excessive ;  and  this  is  augmented,  in  the  course 
of  the  river,  by  high  woods  without  sufficient 
intervals,  in  many  places,  to  admit  of  being  re-^ 
freshed  by  the  winds. 

The  river  has  in  its  course  many  noisome 
n^arshes  on  its  sides ;  and  the  trees  are  so  thick 
as  to  intercept  the  rays  of  the  sun  :  consequent- 
ly, the  earth  beneath  their  branches  is  covered 
with  rotten  leaves  and  putrid  vegetables.  Hence 

arise 
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arise  copious  collections  of  foul -vapours,  which 
clog  the  atmosphere.  These  unite  with  large 
clouds,  and  pricipitate  in  rains  :  the  rains  are  no 
sooner  over  than  the  sun  breaks  forth,  and 
shines  with  scorching  heat.  The  surface  of  the 
ground,  in  places  not  covered  with  trees,  is  scarcje- 
ly  dry,  before  the  atmosphere  is  again  loaded  by 
another  collection  of  clouds  and  exhalations,  and 
the  jsun  is  again  conce^aled. 

In  the  rainy  seasons  of  the  year,  months  suc- 
cessively pass -away  in  this  sort  of  vicissitude, 
without  the  least  diminution  of  heat,  excepting 
at  nights,  when  the  air  is  poisoned  by  noxious, 
chilling  dews.  But  sometimes,  during  the  Peri- 
odical Rains  *,  which  begin  about  the  middle  of 
April,  and  with  uncertain  intervals  of  dry  wea- 
ther, end  late  in  November,  the  torrents  of 
^\-ater  that  fall,  for.  weeks  together,  are  prodi- 
gious, which  give  the  river  a  tremendous  as- 
pect; and  from  their  suddenness  and  impetuosity, 
cannot  be  imagined  by  an  European  to  portend 
any  thing  but  a  deluge.  This  bursting  of  the 
waters  above,  and  the  raging  of  the  river  below, 
with  the  blackness  of  the  nights,  accompanied, 
with  horrible  tempests  of  lightning  and  thunder, 

*  See  page  10. 

con- 
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constitute  a  magnificent  scene  of  terror,  unknown 
but  in  the  tropic  world. 

These  circumstances  are  not  peculiar  to  this 
district,  but  are  common  to  all  the  interior  parts 
about  Carthageiia,  Porto  Bello,  Chagre,  the  Spanish 
Main,  and  the  Mufqiiito  shore. 

The  amazing  quantity  of  water  that  falls  on' 
the  North  and  East  sides  of  the  Cordelleras  and 
Andes,  is  evident  from  the  immense  rivers  that 
empty  themselves  into  the  Northern  ocean,  from 
the  rwev  Amazon  to  the  rirer  Missisippi :  and  the 
great  dryness  of  the  countries  on  the  opposite 
side  of  those  mountains  is  also  evident,  from  the 
smallness  of  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves 
into  the  Southern  ocean. 

In  the  country  of  Peru,  on  the  South  of  the 
Equator,  though  there  are  great  fogs  and  thick 
mists,  or  ganias,  as  they  are  called,  during  their 
winter,  which  is  from  the  end  of  June  until  the 
beginning  of  December,  it  never  rains  along  the 
coast,  within  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  of  the 
sea. 

Of  the  litfe  army  destined  .for  the  San  Juan 
expedition,  after  some  delay  at  the  mouth  of  the 

river. 
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river,  two  hundred  regulars,  with  ammunition 
and  stores,  proceeded  up  the  river,  with  the 
Indians,  in  their  several  crafts.    It  being  now 
near  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  the  river  con- 
tained very  little  water,  and  the  shoals  and  san- 
dv  beaches  rendered  the  passage  difficult.  The 
men  were  frequently  obliged  to  quit  their  boats, 
.and  unite  their  strength  in  the  water,  to  get  them 
through  some  shallow  channels.    This  labour 
continued  for  several  days  after  they  left  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  until  they  arrived  in  deeper 
^ater: — then  they  made  a  quicker  progress. 
However,  they  met  with  many  obstacles  bj 
currents,  and  occasional  rapids,  or  falls,  which 
would  have  been  insurmountable  but  for  the 
skill  of  the  Indians,  in  managing  the  boats  on 
those  occasions. 

On  the  gth  of  April  this  advanced  party  ar- 
Brived  at  a  little  island  up  the  river,  called  Saint 
Bartholomeiv,  which  they  took,  after  receiving  a 
few  shot  from  the  enemy,  by  which  two  men 
were  wounded.  This  island  is  situated  about 
sixteen  miles  below  San  Juan  castle ;  and  was 
occupied  by  the  Spaniards  as  a  look-out,  and 
defended  by  sixteen  or  eighteen  men,  in  a  small 
semi-circular  battery,  of  nine  or  ten  swivels.  It 
was  necessary  for  our  purposes ;  as  it  commands 

the 
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the  navigation  of  the  river,  in  a  rapid  and  difficult 
part  of  it. 

On  the  nth  of  April  the  troops  arived  before 
the  castle  of  San  Juan,  and  on  the  l3th  the  siege 
commenced.  The  ammunition  and  stores  v^'ere 
landed  two  or  three  miles  below  the  castle,  and 
transported  through  the  back  woods  to  the  place 
where  the  attack  began. 

San  Juan  castle  is  situated  sixty- nine  miles  up 
the  river,  from  the  mouth,  and  thirty-two  from 
the  lake  of  Nicaragua  ;  and  is  a  navigation  of 
nine  days :  but  for  loaded  boats  much  longer, 
from  the  harbour  up  to  it.  The  return  from 
it,  down  by  the  current,  is  made  in  a  day  and 
.  half. 

On  the  24th  of  April  the  castle  surrendered. 
During  the  siege  two  or  three  men  were  killed, 
and  nine  or  ten  wounded. 

But  here  the  tragedy  begins ;  and  the  best 
concerted  and  most  important  enterprise  that  had 
been  conceived  during  the  war,  ,was  totally  de- 
feated, and  a  considerable  national  expence  and 
mortality  incurred,  only  to  increase  the  jealousy 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  their  insolence  and  cruelty 

to 
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to  OUT  countrymen,  which  has  ever  been  with- 
out example  among  civilized  nations. 

An  event  only  in  the  year  preceding  our  expe- 
dition, justifies  this  charge  ;  and  exhibits  a  dread- 
ful specimen  of  the  Spanish  colonial  govern- 
ment. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  1779,  English 
settlers  at  the  Bay  of  Hondw'as  were  surprized  by 
the  Spaniards ;  the  principal  part  of  them  were 
seized,  and  carried  away  into  the  most  ignomi- 
nious captivity. 

They  were  ignorant  that  Spain  had  com- 
menced hostilities  against  England  ;  and  at  day- 
light, the  unwary  inhabitants  of  Saint  George's 
Key,  the  residence  of  the  English,  found  them- 
selves surrounded  by  a  considerable  armed  force, 
under  Don  Joseph  Rosado  governor  oi  Baccalar. 

In  this  sudden,  and  unlooked-for  capture, 
many  women  were  carried  off,  leaving  their  hus- 
bands, and  children,  behind;  many  husbands, 
and  parents,  were,  in  the  same  manner,  torn 
from  their  wives,  and  families ;  and  many  chil- 
dren from  their  parents. 


They 
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They  were  fettered  like  criminals;  and  all, 
without  distinction,  Confined  in  the  holds  of 
vessels,  until  they  arrived  at  the  look-out  of| 
Saint  Antonio,  in  the  Rio  Honda.  Here  they 
were  plundered  of  the  Httle  baggage  they  had 
hastily  scraped  together ;  and  then  coerced,  in 
the  same  shocking  manner,  to  Baccalar:  from 
whence  they  were  marched,  in  thirty  days,  to 
Merida,  in  the  province  of  Vutican. 

Merida  is  about  an  hundred  English  mileSs 
from  Baccalar  ■  one  hundred  and  forty  from  the 
look-out  of  Saint  Antonio,  and  two  hundrexi: 
and  ten  from  Saint  George's  Key.  They  ar- 
rived at  Merida,  on  the  26th  of  October ;  and' 
were  imprisoned  there  in  the  College  of  Saint 
Peter. 

In  the  journey  from  Baccalar,  several  women 
and  children  were  nearly  killed,  by  frequent  falls- 
from  the  mules;  from  the  almost  impassable 
state  of  the  roads.  Som«  women,  had  the  ag- 
gravated misfortune  to  be  incumbered  with  in- 
fants ;  and  being  destitute  of  ev^ry  necessary  foi 
their  situation,  and  having  only  a  scanty  allow- 
ance of  bread,  expired  on  the  way;  and  left 
their  helpless  offspring  to  the  care  of  Him,  

"  .that  doth  the  ravens  feed."  

Several 
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Several  of  the  men,  through  the  mclemency 
of  the  weather,  want  of  clothing,  and  the  hard- 
ships they  underwent,  from  courage  beyond  their 
strength,  survived  this  march  but  a  few  da5^s ; 
;and  most  of  those  that  did,  were  afflicted  with 
i severe  diseases. 

The  number  of  these  unfortunate  people,  was 
.originally  an  hundred  ;  of  which  fourteen  were 
women;  some  of  whom  were  of  respectable 
birth,  and  education  ;  and  in  possession  of  great 
:  wealth,  and  every  comfort  in  life.  There  wei-e 
also,  twenty-five  young  people  of  both  sexes, 
and  children.  Among  the  men,  there  were  seve- 
iral  magistrates,  and  other  gentlemen  of  cliara^::' 
Iter,  and  fortune. 

During  the  whole  of  their  oblivious  residence 
;at  Merida,  they  were  allowed  but  one  ryal  a  day, 
:  (five  pence  English  money)  for  each  person ; 
.and  were  all  kept  in  close  confinement,  in  the 
same  place,  without  any  regard  to  dehcacy,  sex, 
circumstances,  rank,  or  condition.. 

The  men,  women,  young  people,  and  chil- 
dren, almost  naked,  were  all  shut  up  indiscri- 
minately together  in  the  College-gaol,  with  com- 
mon seamen,  and  other  prisoners. 

After 
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After  these  worthy  and  neglected  captives  had 
heen  two  years  dead  to  the  world,  Mr.  Patrick 
OgilvT/'sLYid  Mr.  Thomas  Potts,  English  magistrates 
and  p-entlemen  of  the  first  consideration,  in 
behalf  of  themselves  and  fellow- captives,  con- 
trived to  convey  a  memorial  of  their  sufferings, 
dated  the  20th  of  October^  178I,  to  Don  Diego 
Joseph  Navarro,  then  governor  of  the  Havanna. 
This  had  no  effect ;  and  they  were  left  ano- 
ther painful  year,  in  their  deplorable  abode; 
when  the  survivors  received  a  sudden  order  to 
depart  to  Campeehy,  ninety  miles  from  Merida  ; 
from  which  port  they  were  sent  to  the  Havanna ;  | 
and  from 'the  Havanna  to  Kingston  in  Jamaica; 
where  they  arrived  in  the  month  of  November. 
1782. 

But  to  return  to  our  expedition.  


From  the  unfortunate  delay  before  the  castle, 
which  surrendered  when  it  was  summoned,  the 
season  for  the  Spring  periodical  rains,  with  theii 
concomitant  diseases,  was  now  advanced ;  and 
the  httle  army  had  lost  the  opportunity  of  push- 
ing rapidly  on,  out  of  those  horrid  woods  *,  bj 

whici 

*  In  these  woods  there  are  a  multitude  of  antelopes 
monkeys,,  parrots,  tigers,  and  deadly  venomous  serpents 
See  page  32. 

In  the  march  to  the  castle,  as  an  advanced  party  undc 
the  command  of  Cai^tain  Bulkdey,  an  officer  of  distinguishe. 

men 
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which  thej  were  environed,  to  the  dry,  plea- 
sant, and  healthful  plains  and  agreeable  towns 
of  Grenada  and  Leon,  near  the  lake,  in  the  pro^ 
vince  of  Nicaragua ;  which,  from  its  salubrity 
and  situation,  is  justly  termed  by  the  Spaniards, 
Mahomet's  Paradise;  and  where  they  might  have 
maintained  themselves,  with  the  reinforcement 
which  followed  them  from  Jamaica  on  the  loth 
of  April,  until  a  road  for  carriages  might  have 
been  made  from  Blue-fields'  harbour  to  the  lake, 
and  the  seasons  would  have  permitted  farther 
reinforcement,  for  the  completion  of  a  glorio^lS 

merit,  of  the  79th  regiment  (to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
this,  and  many  particulars  of  the  expedition),  one  evening 
were  making  fires,  and  preparing  to  refresh  and  rest  them- 
selves, a  soldier  having  retired  a  little  way  froni  the  rest,  a 
tiger  came  behind  him,  and  struck  him  on  the  back  with  his 
paw,  and  jumped  on  him.  The  man  instantly  started  up, 
disentangled  himself,  and  ran  to  his  companions,  terrified 
almost  to  death,  with  the  tig-er  after  him.  The  man  fell 
down,  and  the  tiger  plunged  headlong  among  the  men, 
missed  the  one  he  was  pursuing,  and  caught  another  by  the 
neck,  tore  his  clothes,  and  hurt  his  face;  but  without  doing 
any  farther  mischief ;  and  from  the  noise  and  confusion  of 
the  whole  party,  he  fled  away.  From  these  he  ran  to 'a  party 
of  Indians  who  were  accompanying  them,  and  were  now  rest- 
ing at  some  little  distance;  but  the  Indians  seeing  him  ap- 
proach, made  a  great  hovvHng,  which  is  always  their  custom, 
and  frightened  the  tiger  away.  He  must  have  been  much 
pres.sed  with  Imnger,  not  being  first  attacked^  to  pursue  a 
man  where  there  were  fires,  and  a  multitude  of  people. 

M  enter- 
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enterprise  ; — as  the  natives  of  the  country  were 
ready  to  revol  t,  and  only  waited  but  for  a  pros- 
pect of  success.  But  here  they  were  shut  up  in 
the  castle,  as  soon  as  they  were  in  possession  ol 
it.  The  troops  and  Indians  were  attacked  with 
fluxes  and  intermittents,  and  in  w^ant  of  almost 
every  necessary ;  for  the  river  was  become  so 
swoln  and  rapid  by  the  rains,  that  the  navi- 
gation from  the  harbour,  where  the  provi- 
sions and  stores  were,  was  tedious  and  almost 
impracticable.  Here  the  troops,  deserted  by 
those  Indians  who  had  not  already  perished, 
languished  in  extreme  misery,  and  gradually 
mouldered  away,  until  there  was  not  sufficient 
strength  alive  to  attend  the  sick,  nor  to  bury 
the  dead. 

Thus  reduced,  in  the  month  of  September 
they  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  flattering 
conquest,  and  return  to  the  harbour ;  leaving  a 
few  men  behind  who  were  the  most  likely  to 
live,  to  keep  possession  of  the  castle,  if  possible, 
until  farther  orders  should  be  received  from 
Jamaica. 

The  Spaniards  retook  the  castle  as  soon  as 
the  season  permitted,  and,  with  it,  those  who 
had  not  strength  enough  to  make  their  escape. 


The 
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The  crews  of  the  vessels  and  transports  that 
convoyed  and  carried  the  troops,  suffered  con- 
siderably bj  diseases  which  the  season  produced, 
while  lying  on  the  coast :  and  a  thousand  sea- 
men lost  their  lives. 

Of  about  1800  people  who  were  sent  to  dif- 
ferent posts,  at  different  embarkations,  to  con- 
nect and  form  the  various  dependencies  of  this 
<  expedition,  few  of  the  Europeans  retained  their 
health  above  sixteen  days,  and  not  more  than 
380  ever  returned  ;  and  those,  chiefly,  in  a  mi- 
serable condition.    It  was  otherwise  with  the 
negroes  who  were  employed  on  this  occasion. 
iFew  of  them  were  ill ;  and  the  remainder  re- 
turned to  Jamaica  in  as  good  health  as  they  went 
from  it*.    Of  the  officers  who  died,  the  fol- 
lowing is  nearly  an  accurate  account. 

*  It  was  the  same  at  the  taking  of  Fort  Omoa  from  tlie 
Spaniards.  On  that  expedition,  half  of  the  Europeans  who 
landed,  died  in  six  weeks.  But  very  few  negroes ;  and  not 
one,  of  200,  that  were  African  born.  The  Creole  negroes 
did  not  bear  hardsliips  so  well. 
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60th  Regiment. 
Lieutenants 
Ensigns 

19th  Regiment. 
Major 
Captain 
Lieutenants 
Ensigns 

Royal  Irish  Corps. 
Captains 
Jamaican  Vohmteers. 
Captains 
Lieutenants 
Ensign 

Quarter  Master 

Legion  Corps. 
Captain 
Lieutenants 

Batteaux  Corps. 
Lieut.  Colonel 
-  Captains 


3 
3 

1 
1 

5 
3 


4 
4 
1 
1 


5 


1 

3 


Lieutenants  5 
Ensign  1 
Black  Reg.  Vohmteers. 
Captain  1 
Lieutenants  3 

Armed  Vessels. 
Captains  2 

Artillery. 
Lieutenant 
Commissary 

Navy. 
Captain 
Lieutenant 
Masters  2 

Marines. 
Lieutenants  2 
Surgeons  4 
Surgeons  Mates  7 

Total  69 


1 
1 

1 
1 


The  survivors  of  the  party,  after  they  left  Sa 
Juan  castle,  embarked  for  Blue-Fields,  anEnglis. 
settlement  about  sixty  miles  to  the  North  of  6'^: 
Juan  river,  where  most  of  them  died. 
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The  climate  of  San  Man  was  not  more  de- 
structive to  the  human  frame,  than  the  harbour 
was  to  the  ships  :  and  for  the  benefit  of  future 
naval  operations  I  think  it  is  important  to  men- 
tion here,  that  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
ha^ang  every  vessel  copper-bottomed,  employed 
on  that  coast ;  especially  when  there  is  H  proba- 
bility of  detention. — For,  in  our  expedition,  the 
bottoms  of  the  ships,  not  being  coppered,  which 
went  with  the  first  equipment  from  Jamaica, 
were  in  a  short  time  so  entirely  eaten  by  the 
worms,  as  to  become  useless  ;  and  had  not  fresh 
ships  been  dispatched  from  Jamaica,  the  remains 
of  the  troops  must  have  perished  there,  for  w^ant 
of  transports  to  bring  them  away. 

Lord  Nelson  Duke  of  Bronte,  then  Captain 
Nelson,  was  the  person  who  commanded  the 
Hinchinbrooke  man  of  war,  the  convoy  to  the 
expedition.  On  his  authority  I  state,  that  the 
fever  which  destroyed  the  crews  of  the  different 
vessels,  invariably  attacked  them,  from  about 
twenty  to  thirty  days,  after  their  arrival  in  the 
harbour ;  that  in  his  own  ship,  of  tw^o  hundred 
men,  eighty-seven  were  seized,  and  confined  to 
their  beds,  in  one  night ;  that  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  Were  buried  there  ;  and  that  not  more 
than  ten  survived  the  expedition. 
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•  In  mentioning  this  illustrious  character,  to 
whose  skill  and  valour  the  British  empire  is  so 
much  indebted,  I  cannot  conceal  that  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  recording,  that  it  was  on  our 
San  Juan  expedition  he  commenced  his  career 
of  gloiy. 

His  capacious  mind,  gave  on  this  dangerous, 
and  dreadful  service,  an  early  specimen  of  those 
splendid  elements,  which  have  since  decorated, 
with  never-fading  laurels,  the  English  naval 
military  fame ;  —  with  deeds  unparalleled  in 
history ;  with  atchievements  beyond  the  hope  of- 
envy. 

•  When  the  unfortunate  contentions  alluded  to 
had  diffused  their  pernicious  effects,  slackened 
the  ardour  for  the  public  service,  and  destroyed 
the  success  of  the  expedition  by  anticipation, 
he  did  not  suffer  any  narrow  party  spirit  to  in- 
fluence his  conduct.  He  was  as  zealous  as  in- 
trepid. 

His  country's  honour  was  his  part3^  — A  bril- 
liant example  to  all  mihtary  men.  He  did  more 
than  what  he  might,  if  he  chose,  have  consi- 
dered as  his  duty.  Where  any  thing  was  to  be 
done,  he  saw  no  difficulties. 


Not 
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Not  contented  with  having  carried  the  arma- 
nient  safe  to .  the  harbour  of  San  Juan,  he  ac- 
companied, and  assisted  the  troops  in  all  their 
difficulties ;  and  remained  with  them  until  the 
castle  surrendered. 

He  was  the  first  on  shore  at  the  attack  of 
Saint  Bartholomew,  followed  by  a  few  brave 
seamen  and  soldiers;  in  the  face  of  a  severe 
fire.  The  undauntedness  of  the  act,  frightened 
the  Spaniards;  who  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground  might  have  put  him  and  his  party  to 
death ;  but  they  ran  away,  and  abandoned  the 
battery\ 

By  his  example  and  perseverance,  the  Indians 
and  seamen  were  encouraged  through  their  toil, 
in  forcing  the  boats,  against  the  current,  up  the  . 
river ;  —  otherwise  not  a  man  would  have  seen 
San  Juan  castle.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
castle,  —  as  prompt  in  thought  as  bold  in  action, 
he  advised  the  carrying  it,  instantly,  by  assault  *. 
He  knew  the  seasons  were  at  hand,  and  that 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  —  That  his  advice 
was  not  followed,  this  recital  is  a  lamentable 
testimony. 

*  See  Page  150. 
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I  HAVE  related  more  of  the  Sa7i  Juan  expedi- 
tion, and  its  consequences,  than  I  should  have 
done,  had  it  not  formed  part  of  the  business  of 
a  campaign  in  which  I  was  employed ;  besides 
constituting  the  most  striking  example  to  be 
found  in  history,  of  the  ill  effect?  of  exposing 
men  to  the  rigour  of  the  wet  seasons  in  hot  cli- 
mates. 

I  have  suppressed  much  more  of  this  expedi- 
tion, as  irrelative  to  medicinal  history ;  not  for 
want  of  jiuthentic  materials,  nor  for  want  of 
disapprobation  of  many  circumstances  with 
which  it  was  connected.  But  as  the  failure  of 
that  undertaking  has  been  buried,  with  many  of 
its  kindred,  in  the  silent  tomb  of  government,  I 
hope  I  have  not  disturbed  its  repose,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  ;  in  which  I  have  omit- 
ted all  relations  concerning  individuals,  and 
elucidation  w^hich  might  gratify  that  power, 
at  whose  debasement  the  blow  was  wisely  me- 
ditated, and  ought  to  haye  been  effectually  ap- 
plied. 

If 
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If  Spain  could  so  easily  reconcile  to  herself 
breaking  the  peace  with  England,  without  pro- 
vocation in  the  American  war,  and  to  assist  in 
establishing  an  example,  and  power,  for  her 
•  own  destruction,  however  defectiye  she  might 
;  have  been  in  political  sagacity,  she  has  but  done 
I  that  moral  justice  to  herself,  that  the  world  in 
:  general  has  long  thought  to  be  her  due.  For 
surely  if  the  vengeance  of  offended  morality 
should  ever  be  awakened  to  punish  empires, 
Spain  \\dll  be  torn  from  her  foundation,  to  ex- 
piate the  horrid  sacrilege  she  has  committed,  in 
dishonouring  the  name  of  God,  and  making 
Religion  wade  through  torrents  of  innocent 
blood,  arid  with  mockery,  sanctify  the  murder 
:pf  twenty  millions  of  Indians. 

From  the  revolutions  which  have  already 
happened,  and  the  natural  and  political  causes 
which  still  must  operate,  it  requires  no  great 
divination  to  foretel,  that  this  expedition  will 
not  be  the  last ;  and  that  they  may  be  attended 
with  success,  I  have  established  a  beacon,  to 
shew  where  the  dangers  lie,  to  which  those 
must  expose  themselves,  who  undertake  enter- 
prises against  countries  at  seasons  of  the  year, 
when  the  elements  fight  for  them,  and  render 
them  impregnable. 


Spain, 
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Spain,  in  her  American  dominions,  has 
long  exulted  in  their  security,  which  the  dis- 
tance  from  European  powers  has  given  them ; 
and  in  the  secrecy  with  Avhich  she  has  kept  the 
knowledge  of  those  dominions,  by  fallacious 
histories  ;  and  suffering  none  to  enter  their 
ports,  nor  to  have  communication  •  with  her 
subjects.  But  inducement  will  ever  remain, 
to  encourage  an  invasion  of  many  of  the 
Northern  parts  of  those  countries ;  for,  the 
same  cause  which  makes  an  enterprise  pe- 
rilous to  the  cissaijants,  will  ever  operate  to 
expose  those  places  to  insults  from  their  ene- 
mies. 

The  depopulation  of  many  of  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  frontier  garrisons,  from  the  de- 
stnictiveness  of  the  climate,  frequently  leaves 
them  without  a  sufficient  number  of  people  in 
health  to  attend  the  sick,  before  they  are  re- 
Meved.  The  complement  of  troops  allotted  for 
the  defence  of  each  place,  is  generally  cut  off 
by- death  every  three  years;  and  the  interior 
countries  are  constantly  drained  to  supply  this 
amazing  waste  of  human  beings.  The  gover- 
nors accept  their  appointments  with  assurance, 
if  ■  they  survive,  of  promotion  in  healthful 
provinces^ 

When 
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^Vhen  it  will  be  the  fate  of  those  countries  to 
•aise  up  a  friend,  and  experience  a  reverse  of 
brtiine,  by  revohition ; — or  how  long  they  will 
-emain  objects  of  plunder  and  slavery,  time  must 
discover. 

Should  other  nations  *  turn  from  this  vul- 
nerable part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  I  think 
:he  North  Americans  will  not.  That  nation, 
spirited  and  enterprising,  without  mines,  with- 
out money,  and  without  external  commerce,  will 
not  long  remain  a  race  of  farmers  ;  and  be  satis- 
ied  with  virtuous  poverty,  when  the  means  of 

*  The  English  territories,  from  their  contiguity,  and  sup- 
oorted  by  Jamaica,  had  every  advantage  for  attacking  the 
Spanish  dominions.  These  territories  commenced  at  Cape 
Catmiche,  N.  Lat.  21°,  30',  W.-  Long.  88°,  and  ended  at 
San  Juan  River,  N.  Lat.  12°,  0',  W.  Long.  83°  45'  includ- 
ing the  two  districts  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  the  Mus- 
quito  .Shore.  The  Baij  of  Honduras  commences  at  Cape 
Catouche,  and  ends  at  Cape  Honduras.  The  Musquito  Shore 
commences  at  Cape  Honduras,  aud  ends  at  San  Juan  River.. 
The  internal  boundary  and  extent  of  the  Musquito  shore 
■is  difficult  to  ascertain  ;  as  we  derived  our  right  from  the 
■cesiions  of  the  Indians,  our  limits  were  asindelinite  as  theirs. 
•And  if  the  distant  mountains  which  bound  the  Spanish  ter- 
ritories behind,  be  considered  as  the  inland  line,  we  possessed 
a  country  there,  more  than  lialf  as  large  as  Portugal.  The 
three  principal  settl:;mcnt3  are  at  Black  Jiiv.cr,  Cape  G ratias 
i  Dies,  and  Blue-fidds, 
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enriching  and  aggrandising  themselves,  and  their 
country,  are  within  their  reach.  It  is  not  in  na- 
ture to  stifle  those  struggles  of  temptation,  in  | 
which  national  policy  and  individual  interest,  are 
so  strongly  united. 

Besides,  extinguishing  European  tyranny  in  the 
Western  hemisphere,  is  a  debt  which  North  Ame- 
rica owes  to  the  world.  It  is  an  undertaking 
worthy  the  spirit  of  that  republic. 

All  commercial  nations  w^ould  derive  advan- 
tage from  this  event ;  and  it  is  the  only  source 
North  America  can  ever  have,  when  population 
has  increased,  beyond  cultivation,  to  arts  and 
manufactures,  for  the  influx  of  gold  and  silver 
into  her  country. 

Whenever  America  embarks  in  this  business,,! 
the  power  of  Spain  cannot  prevent  her  final  dis-- 
solution  in  the  Western  world.  The  Floridas,: 
which  the  Spaniards  secured  after  the  American  i 
war,  through  jealousy  and  fear,  will  be  no  barriert 
against  the  North- Americans.  They  will  noti 
make  a  circuitous  attack  through  those  countries: 
on  Mexico ;  nor  march  through  deserts  and  wil- 
dernesses to  lay  down  their  arms  to  the  first  op- 
posers. 

Every) 
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Everv  man  in  North- America  is  by  nature  a 
General,  tor  such  an  enterprise  as  this ;  where 
rapidity  and  surprise  insure  success,  and  re- 
gular encampment,  approach  and  fight,  defeat : 
and  where  Homerian  wiles  and  stratagems  are 
more  requisite,  than  the  ceremonious  courage, 
and  expensive  formalities,  of  European  warfare. 
 It  was  thus  that  CoRTEZ*  and  Pizarro  en- 
slaved those  countries  :  and  it  was  thus  that  the 
renowned  buccaneer,   Henry  Morgan,  per- 
formed his  various  exploits  there,  against  the 
Spaniards. 

WTien  one  surveys  the  terraqueous  globe,  and 
reflects  on  its  unjust  participation;  when  one 
sees  what  a  small  number  of  inhabitants,  with 
industry  and  good  laws,  make  of  rocks,  swamps, 
and  deserts,  and  that  sloth  and  tyranny  turn  to 
jao  account  millions  of  human  beings,  and  mil- 
lions of  acres,  in  the  finest  and  most  fertile  re- 
gions of  the  earth  ;  —  when  one  reads  the  his- 
tor}'  of  the  Spaniards,  there  is  an  holy  zeal  that 
inflames  the  heart  with  the  spirit  of  retributidn, 

*  CoR-TEz  left  the  Havaymah  for  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
on  the  10th  of  February,  1519;  murdered  all  the  Indians 
before  him,  excepting  one  tribe  or  two  of  parricides  which 
assisted  hini  •,  entered  Mexico  on  the  8th  of  November,  and 
soon  after  had  Montezuma  in  fetters  in  his  own  palace.  Tliis 
wai  indeed  expedition. 

for 
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for  the  immense  depredations  which  they  have 
committed  on  the  works  of  nature,  to  obtain 
their  Mexican  and  Peruvian  dominions ;  and  for  | 
the  uses  they  have  since  made  of  those  ill-gotten,  ' 
but  inestimable  possessions. 

Wafer,  an  English  surgeon,  says,  he  and 
some  others  landed  at  Vermejo,  in  Peru,  in  1687, 
and  marched  about  four  miles  up  a  sandy  bay: 
"  all  which,"  he  says,  "  we  found  covered  with 
"  the  bodies  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
"  which  lay  so  thick,  that  a  man  might,  if  he 
"  would,  have  walked  half  a  mile,  and  never 
"  trod  a  step  off  a  dead  human  body.  These 
bodies,  to  appearance,  seemed  as  if  they  had 
not  been  above  a  week  dead ;  but  if  you 
handled  them,  they  proved  as  dry  and  light 
as  a  sponge,  or  piece  of  cork.    After  we  had 
"  been  some  time  ashore,  we  espied  a  smoke, 
"  and  making  up  to  it,  found  an  old  man,  a 
Spanish  Indian,  who  was  ranging  along  the 
"  sea-side,  to  find  some  dried  sea- weeds,  to  dress 
"  some  fish,  which  his  company  had  caught ; 
for  he  belonged  to  a  fishing-boat  hard-by.  We 
asked  him  many  questions,  in  Spanish,  about 
the  place,  and  how  those  dead  bodies  came 
there  ?    To  which  he  returned  for  answer, 
"  that  in  his  father's  time  the  soil  there,  which 
"  now  yielded  nothing,  was  green,  well  cul- 

'  tivated. 
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'  tivated,  and  fruitful ;  that  the  city  of  Wormia 
'  had  been  well  inhabited  by  Indians ;  and  that 
'  they  were  so  numerous,  that  they  could  have 
'  handed  a  fish,  from  hand  to  hand,  twenty 

*  leagues  from  the  sea,  until  it  had  come  to  the 
'  Inca's  hands:  and  that  the  reason  of  those 

*  dead  bodies  was,  that  when  the  Spaniards 
'  came  and  blocked  up,  and  laid  siege  to  the 
'  cit\ ,  the  Indians,  rather  than  lie  at  the  Spa- 

*  niard's  mercy,  dug  holes  in  the  sand,  and 
'  buried  themselves  alive.  The  men,  as  they 
•'  now  he,  have  with  them  their  broken  bows, 
'  and  the  women  their  spinning  wheels  and  dis- 
'  talFs,  with  cotton  yarn  upon  them  *." 

Frezier,  a  French  voyager,  who  was  also  in 
?eru,  in  17 12,  confirms  the  same  account:  He 
jays,  "  The  vale  of  Ililo,  in  which  there  are 
'  not,  at  present,  above  three  or  four  farms, 

*  formerly  maintained  an  Indian  town,  the  re- 

'  mains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  two  leagues  » 
'  from  the  sea ;  a  dismal  etFect  of  the  ravages 

*  the  Spaniards  have   made   among  the  In- 
*'  dians. 

There  are  still  more  moving  marks  of  the 
'  misfortunes  of  that  poor  nation,  near  Arica, 

*  Voyage  and  Description  of  the  Isthmus  of  America, 
>age  1G6. 

**  above 
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above  the  church  of  Ililo,  and  all  along  the! 
*'  shore  as.  far  as  the  point  of  Coles,  being  an 
"  infinite  number  of  tombs;  that  when  they  digj 

at  this  very  time,  they  find  bodies  almost  in- 
"  tire,  with  their  clothes,  and  very  often  gold 
"  and  silver  vessels.  Those  I  have  seen  are  dug. 
"  in  the  sand  the  depth  of  a  man,  and  inclosed 
"  with  a  wall  of  dry  stone;  they  are  covered 

with  wattles  and  canes,  on  which  there  is  a 
"  bed  or  layer  of  earth,  and  sand  laid  over,  that 
"  the  place  where  they  were  might  not  be  ob- 
"  served.  They  were  so  terrified  that  they 
"  thought  they  must  all  die,  when  they  were 

informed,  that  the  Spaniards  had  not  spared 
"  even  their  beloved  Atabalipa,  who  among 
"  them  was  looked  upon  as  the  offspring  of  th( 
"  sun,  which  they  w^orshipped.  Therefore,  to 
"  escape  out  of  their  hands,  they  fled  as  far  aj 

they  could  Westward,  to  implore  the  mercy 

of  the  sun;  but  being  stopped  by  the  seai 
"  they  buried  themselves  alive  on  the  edge 

it*."  ' 

But  even  Spanish'  inquisitorial  policy  itself 
which  has  so  often  found  annihilation  a  shorte: 
road  than  conversion,  cannot  extinguish  the 
eternal  flame  of  local  patriotism. — This,  the  onb 

^  *  Relation  du  Voyage  cle  la  Mer  duSud,  p.  160. 

guardiaj. 
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yiiardian  of  the  household  gods,  in  every  coun- 
try, is  as  dear  to  mankind  as  their  sacred  altars, 
and  is  venerated  in  ever/  clime. 

The  descendants  of  Europeans,  natives  of 
Spanish  America,  feel  that  attachment  to  theii^ 
soil,  which  nature  has  planted  in  every  being ; 
and  do  not  submit  to  accumulated  imposts,  and 
groan  beneath  the  insolence  of  office,  and  see 
the  mortifying  distinctions,  which  neither  place 
of  trust,  nor  honour,  is  reposed  in  any  hands  but 
European  Spaniards,  without  the  most  pungent 
indignation,  that  shakes  even  the  prejudices  of 
religion. 

As  to  the  Indians,  cultivation  and  industry 
are  carried  no  further  by  them,  than  is  necessary 
I  for  their  existence.    The  governors  are  not  the 
only  people  that  take  upon  them  to  pillage  the 
Indians;    the  merchants^  and  other  Spaniards 
who  travel,  take  boldly  from  them  whatever 
they  want ;  and  if  the  owners  dare  to  speak  a 
word  they  are  paid  with  blows  :  so  that  in  many 
places  those  people,  being  worn  out  with  such 
vexations,  keep  nothing  in  their  houses,  not 
I  even  to  eat.     They  sow  no  more  MaiZt  or 
Indian  corn,  than  is  requisite  for  the  family^ 
and  hide  in  some  caves  the  quantity  they  l^ow, 
by  experience,    they  shall  have   occasion  for 

N  through 
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through  the  year.  They  divide  it  into  fifty-two 
parts,  one  for  every  v^eelc  in  the  year ;  and  the 
father,  and  the  mother,  who  alone  know  the 
secret,  go  every  week  to  bring  out  a  week's 
allowance. 

These  people  oeing  driven  to  despair,  by 
the  hardness  of  Spanish  usage,  there  is  no 
doubt,  as  Fkezier  says,  but  they  only  wish  for 
an  opportunity  to  shake  it  off.  But  even  in  this 
wretched  condition  the  Spaniards  have  never 
been  able  to  stifle  their  idolatry,  for  the  memory 
of  their  beloved  Incas. 

All  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Ataha- 
lipa,  the  last  of  the  Incas,  whom  Francis  Pizarro 
caused  to  be  murdered,  are  well  known. 

The  love  they  bore  their  native  chiefs,  whom 
they  considered  as  tender  parents,  in  their 
golden  days  of  libert}\,  makes  them  still  sigh 
for  a  return  of  those  times,  of  which  traditions 
have  been  handed  down  to  them  by  their  an- 
cestors.   In  most  of  the  great  towns  of  Peru, 
up  the  country,  they  revive  the  memory  of  the; 
death,  of  Atabalipa,  by  a  sort  of  tragedy  they 
act  in  the  streets,  on  a  certain  day  once  a  year. . 
Endeavours  are  constantly  used  by  the  Spa-- 
niards  to  suppress  this  ceremony,  and  they  have 
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of  late  years  debarred  them  the  use  of  stages, 
on  which  they  represented  the  death  of  that 
Inca. 

In  a  country  thus  prepared,  though  plunder 
and  rapine  might  meet  with  opposition,  should 
a  well- concerted  plan,  by  any  foreign  power, 
ever  be  adopted  to  give  it  assistance,  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  liberating  the  inhabitants; 
and  establishing  some  equitable  government, 
under  which  the  natives,  and  other  inhabitants, 
may  hve  in  happiness,  and  have  a  free  and 
commercial  intercourse  with  other  parts  of  the 
world ;  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  industry, 
and  those  blessings,  which  nature  has  there 
abundantly  distributed,  and  which  ought  to  be 
converted  to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

The  Mexicans  will  not  be  behind-hand  :  their 
injuries  are  deeply  engraved.  The  Indians  there 
also,  have  faithfully  recorded  a  comprehensive 
description  of  the  vast  slaughter  of  their  coun- 
trymen, in  the  subversion  of  their  freedom ; 
and  of  the  impious  murder  of  Moiitczuma,  by 
the  treacherous  Cortex,  in  his  own  hospitable 
mansion. 
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SECT.  III. 

The  force  that  had  been  long  expected,  anc 
that  was  to  have  given  effect  to  the  San  Juan 
expedition,  arrived  in  Jamaica  on  the  first  of 
August,  1780  ;  and  after  having  been  embarked 
many  months  too  late  for  the  campaign  for 
,  which  it  was  destined,  it  was  afterwards  delayed 
by  a  six  months  passage  from  England,  by  con- 
trary winds  *. 

The  85th,  92d,  93d,  and  94th  regiments, 
under  the  command  of  general  Garth,  an  ap- 
proved good  officer,  constituted  this  force.  The 
93d  and  94th,  on  their  arrival,  were  in  a  mise- 
rable condition :  the  former  brought  the  gaol- 
distemper,  from  England,  and  on  the  voyage 
most  of  those  who  did  not  perish,  were  so  re- 
duced, a5  to  be  unable  to  stand  the  chmate,  or 
to  bear  the  inconveniences  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  and  almost  all  of  them  died  in  Jamaica. 

The  llrst  battahon  of  the  60th,  and  the 
79th  and  88tli  regiments,  were  already  in  the 
island. 

*  See  pages  148,  149. 

The 
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The  above  force,  with  the  Loyal  Irish,  and 
several  irregular  corps,  with  armed  boats  for 
the  serv  ice  of  the  Lake  Nicaragua,  were  thought 
fully  adequate  to  the  undertaking ;  had  all  been 
assembled  in  time  to  have  embarked  from  Ja- 
maica at  a  proper  season  of  the  year,  to  have 
pushed  their  conquest  until  they  had  secured  a 
permanent  lodgement  in  the  heart  of  the  Spa- 
nish  dominions. 

But  if  those  people  who  remained  in  pos- 
session of  Sa7i  Juan  castle,  had  been  able  to 
keep  it  until  the  season,  for  sending  reinforce- 
ment arrived,  the  enterprise  had  now  new  dif- 
ficulties to  encounter ;  for  the  Spaniards  haci 
employed  all  their  strength  to  fortify  the  en- 
trance of  the  lake  above  the  castle,  which  at 
first  was  in  a  manner  defenceless.  But  after 
the  account  arrived,  of  the  fate  of  those  who 
began  the  business,  and  that  the  castle  was 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  9,11  farther 
idea  of  expedition  was  abandoned. 

On  the  disembarkation  of  these  troops  in 
Jamaica,  the  flank  companies  of  each  regi- 
ment encamped  at  Caslile  Fort ;  and  afterwards 
at  Up  Park,  where  they  were  joined  by  the 
flank  companies  of  the  Goth,  79th,  and  88th 
regiments. 

N  3  The 
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The  encampment  continued  during  the  months 
of  August,  September,  October,  and  Novem- 
ber; in  which  months  it  rained  at  different  | 
times,  considerably,  on  twenty-eight  days. 

Encamping  at  this  season  of  the  year,  in  that 
island,  the  most  unheal thful,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  w^as  a  matter  of  design.  There  were 
no  barraeks  to  receive  the  troops,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  necessity.  Two  temporary  barracks 
were  caused  to  be  erected,  through  the  good 
sense  and  vigilance  of  general  Garth,  at  Up 
Park,  as  soon  as  possible  after  their  arrival ;  in 
which  as  many  men  as  they  could  contain  were 
placed.  But  more  of  the  men  might  have  been 
better  accommodated,  if  some  difficulties  had 
been  removed,  that  the  judicious  proposal  made 
by  major  Richard  Crewe,  who  commanded 
the  light  companies,  might  have  been  adopted ; 
which  was  to  occupy,  as  barracks,  the  empty 
houses  in  the  town  of  Kingston.  That  excel- 
lent officer  wisely  considered,  health  in  hot 
climates,  was  not  easily  to  be  recruited;  and 
that  keeping  the  men  together  was  of  httle 
utiHty,  where  rigid  discipline  w^as  impracticable. 

I  was  then  Surgeon- General  of  the  island. 
The  care  of  the  camp-hospitals  devolved  on 
me.    In  an  encampment,  circumstanced  as  this 

was. 
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was,  when  the  days  were  sufFocatingiy  hot, 
from  the  irregularity  and  deficiency  of  the  sea- 
breeze,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  —  when  the 
nights  were  cold,  on  account  of  the  land-wind, 

 exposed  to  the  autumnal  rains;   the  men 

lying  on  the  ground ;  their  tents  not  sufficient 
to  defend  them,  either  from  the  intense  heat  of 
the  sun,  or  from  the  coldness  of  the  night,  or 
from  the  rain;  health  was  not  to  be  expected: 
it  was  impossible  to  be,  there. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  our  camp- 
hospitals.  were  soon  crowded.  Raw  European 
troops  exposed  in  such  a  climate,  to  all  its  in- 
conveniences, must  suffer  in  the  most  severe 
manner ;  and  of  this  small  body  of  men  of  the 
fiank  companies,  by  the  12th  of  September, 
we  had  in  Castile  Hospital  log,  in  Rock- Fort 
Hospital  88,  and  in  Up  Park.  Hospital  70,  in  all 
267,  chiefly  of  fluxes,  bihous,  and  remittent 
fevers. 

Our  hospitals  at  Castle  Fort  and  Up  Park  were 
small  boarded  buildings ;  and  consequently  ex- 
tremely hot,  crowded,  and  unclean.  Rock-Fort 
barrack  was  chiefly  used  as  a  convalescent  hos- 
pital;  which,  notwithstanding  its  unhealthful 
situation,  we  were  obliged  to  occupy,  tor  want 
of  a  more  proper  place.    Here  the,  men,  instead 

N  4  of 
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of  recovering,  suffered  relapses,  and  were  har- 
rassed  with  intermittent  feveiis,  and  chronical 
diarrhoeas ;  after  the  removal  of  their  primary 
diseases,  in  the  other  hospitals. 

As  the  restoring  soldiers  speedily  to  health  is 
of  the  first  consequence,  in  climates  where  a 
short  illness  renders  them  useless  —  where  their 
places  cannot  be  supplied,  and  where  diseases 
^re  inevitable,  —  convenient  and  proper  hospi- 
tals are  of  the  utmost  importance :  and  in  all 
cases  where  a  great  number  of  sick  are  collected 
together,  the  situation,  as  well  as  the  construc- 
tion of  an  hospital,  requires  consideration. 

This  was  sufficiently  experienced  by  our 
troops  in  the  West-Indies  during  the  last  war ; 
'^and  the  mortality  may  be  easily  conceived, 
when  in  the  little  army  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
under  general  Abercrombie,  between  the  1st 
of  January  1 796,  and  the  1  st  of  November,  that 
of  216  officers  who  perished,  18  only  fell  by 
the  enemy. 

An  hospital  should  be,  not  only  situated  on  an 
healthfLd  spot,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  a  market 
where  good  water,  wood,  and  every  necessary 
can   be   supplied  without   fatigue,  delay,  or 
trouble.    The  evils  arising  from  the  reverse  of 

this. 
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this,  require  no  animadversion.  Let  us  consider 
bhe  evils  attending  the  improper  construction  of 
hospitals  in  hot  chmates. 

Instead  of  their  being  lofty  and  spacious,  and 
built  in  the  manner  I  have  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding dissertation  *,  we  find  a  contrary  mode 
adopted  in  all,  the  military  hospitals  in  the 
West-Indies ;  and  it  is  generally  thought  suffi- 
cient to  have  a  multitude  of  doors  and  windows, 
in  all  places  appropriated  for  the  sick :  these 
doors  and  windows  are  kept  constantly  open, 
to  make  the  hospital  what  is  called  airy. 

Hospitals  and  sick  rooms  ought  to  be  weU 
ventilated,  no  doubt ;  but  as  the  sick  should 
!  not  be  stifled  with  heat,  so  they  should  not 
have  currents  of  wind  directed  on  their  bodies : 
in  this  case,  no  disease  can  possibly  be  thrown 
off,  or  complete  a  crisis  by  the  emunctories  of 
the  bkin.    How  then  can  men  recover  from 
fevers,    chiefly  from   obstructed  perspiration, 
exposed  to  a  still  increasing  cause  ?   To  this 
source  we  may  principally  attribute  the  multi- 
tude of  what  are  generally  called  convalescents ; 
which,  in  truth,  for  the  most  part,  are  people 
labouring  under  chronical  complaints,  'from  the 
imperfect  solution  of  acute  diseases. 

*  Pages  58,  59,  60. 

-      ^  Sick 
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Sick  bodies,  in  hot  climates,  should  be  kept  ffi 
cool,  by  being  placed  in  rooms  sufficiently  spa- 
cious, to  afford  an  uniform  temperature  of  air :  }|:; 
—  it  is  death  to  cool  them  by  evaporation. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  any 
person  who  has  resided  long  in  the  West- Indies, 
that  sitting  in  the  confined  direction  of  a  breeze, 
brings  on  a  feverish,   disagreeable  sensation; 
sometimes  pains  in  the  face,  neck,  and  joints, 
and  a  great  degree  of  fever.  —  How  then  must 
it  be  with  a  patient,  who  in  a  little  hut  of  an 
hospital,  is  placed  at  a  door- way,  or  in  a  cur- 
rent of  wind,  or  raised  on  a  platform  to  the 
level  of  an  open  window,  to  prevent  suffocation 
from  heat,  if  a  critical  sweat  should  break  out  ? 
The  sweat  is  suddenly  stopped ;  and  if  death  da  ■ 
not  ensue,  the  disease  (which  under  the  kind 
operation  of  nature  would  end  in  a  day  or  two)  i 
is  lengthened  out  into  months. 

The  cost  of  a  good  hospital  is  nothing  in  the  i 
scale  of  expence.  It  is  a  solecism  in  oeconomy 
to  have  a  bad  one.  A  bad  hospital  may  deprive- 
the  state,  'in  a  few  months,  of  as  many  men/, 
whose  value  would  amount,  in  political  calcu-- 
lation,  to  a  sum  sufficient  to  build  a  good  one., 
This  fact,  the  army  dreadfully  demonstrated  im 
Jamaica,  during  the  American  war.  I  lost  more: 

value: 
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-alue  in  men  at  Castile  Fort,  and  at  Up  Park,  in 
hree  months,  from  the  miseries  of  the  hospi- 
als  alone,  than  would  have  been  adequate  to 
he  expence  of  erecting' a  proper  one,  for  all 
Jie  troops  in  the  island. 

The  ingeniously- contrived  moveable  hospitals, 
ately  constructed  at  Somerset-house,  for  the 
ier\ice  of  the  army  in  the  West-Indies,  I  am 
sorrv  to  say,  will  not  correspond  in  utility  with 
^he  merit  of  their  inventors  ;  who  seem  princi- 
oallv  to  have  had  in  view,  ,only  one  of  the  re-  ^ 
pisites  for  an  hospital,  —  that  of  ventilation. 

Buildings  like  these,  made  of  boards,  with 
learly  flat  roofs,  and  without  height  or  space, 
:an  make  no  resistance  against  the  scorching 
7ertical  sun  of  tropical  countries ;  nor  against 
the  chilling  damp  of  night. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  within  must  be 
nearly  the  same  as  it  is  without,  in  the  open 
atmosphere  (which  1  found  to  be  the  case,  on 
examining  one  of  them  by  a  thermometer,  on 
an  hot  day  in  July) :  and  unless  they  be  placed 
in  the  shade  of  trees  or  buildings,  I  do  not 
conceive  it  possible  for  sick  people  to  exist  in 
them,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  in  close  sul- 
~       _  try 
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try  weather,  in  the  West- Indies.  ^ — However 
they  are  preferable  to  tents ;  and  when  any 
service  of  short  duration  is  to  be  carried  on  in  | 
war,  where  buildings  are  not   likely  to  be 
found,  and  encampment  necessary,  they  will  be 
useful. 

Great  as  our  inconveniences  were  who  re- 
mained in  Jamaica,  they  who  encountered  the' 
San  Juan  expedition  suffered  much  more ;  and  it: 
was  long  doubtful  whether  such  of  them  as  ex- 
perienced every  hardship  in  life,  and  were  throwni 
into  the  river,  or  lay  unburied  on  its  banks,  ai 
prey  to  wild  beasts,  in  sight  of  their  helpless: 
companions,  were  not  in  a  more  enviable  state 
than  the  survivors. 

Those  who  returned  to  Jamaica,  were  har- 
rassed  with  obstinate  intermittents,  or  diarrhoeal, 
or  dysenterical  complaints  :  or  with  painful  en- 
largements of  the  liver,  or  spleen.  Their  com- 
plexions were  yellow,  and  their  bodies  ema- 
ciated. Some  whom  I  attended,  after  their  re- 
turn, that  had  been  long  ill  on  the  Spanish  Mainj 
^  had  their  intellects  impaired,  and  their  senses  al 
times  disordered ;  during  their  weak  and  conva-. 
lescent  state. 


Thf 
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The  late  doctor  Charles  Irving  *,  who  was 
)n  the  Spanish  Main,  to  command  a  corps  of 
:ndians,  which  he  was  raising  for  that  service, 
vas  a  skilful  physician.  —  He  informed  me,  that 
n  the  intermittents,  the  delmum,  which  com- 
nonly  came  on  in  the  paroxysm  of  the  fever, 
ifter  a  few  returns  of  it,  sometimes  remained 
luring  the  intermissions,  which  soon  became  ir- 
reguJar,  from  reduplications  of  the  accessions; 
md  that  several  men  wandered  about  in  a  pbren- 
ijy  and  died  raving  mad,  - 

Imbecillity  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  body,  is  a 
:ommon  consequence  of  long  and  obstinate 
disorders  in  hot  climates ;  and  I  have  fre- 
quentlv  observed  that  the  mind  has  been  greatly 
impaired  after  irregular  and  harrassing  inter- 
mittents; and  sometimes  a  temporary  insanity 
has  ensued.  This  must  have  been  also  obsen^ed 
by  others;  but  as  far  as  I  know,  no  person, 
except  vSydenham,  who  was  the  first  that  no- 
ticed it,  has  mentioned  it  as  occurring  in  prac- 
tice. He  says,  he  has  often  found,  when  the 
patients  had  been  extremely  debiUtated  by 
long  continuance  of  the  disease,  the  doubling 

♦  This  gentleman  invented  an  improved  method  of  ob- 
tainint.  fresh  water  fi  om  sea  water,  by  distillation  ;  for  which 
he  obtained  a  reward  of  50001.  from  parliament. 

of 
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of  the  fits,  and  repeated  evacuatious,  that  they 
have  been  seized  with  a  madness,  when  they 
began  to  recover,  which  went  off  proportion]  j 
ably  as  they  gathered  strength  *  ;  but  that 
sometimes,  from  injudicious  evacuations  only, 
it  has  degenerated  into  a  miserable  kind  of  folly 
for  life  f . 

But  there  is  another  cause  of  these  disorders 
of  the  brain  in  the  West-Indies,  which  neither 
injudicious  evacuations,  nor  climate,  nor  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  are  in  the  least  accessary 
in  producing ;  though  generally  attributed  tc 
them.  ■  This  cause  is  the  Peruvian  bark. 

In  a  letter  I  received  from  doctor  Irvingj 
dated  the  igth  of  April  1780,  while  he  was  at 
Bbie-fields,  he  says,  "  From  ignorance  or  neg- 
"  lect  of  your  perspiratory  practice,  or  from 
"  being  destitute  of  proper  necessaries,  I  am 

\ 

I 

*  Plus  semel  tamen  adverti,  segros  a  morbi  diuturnitate'l 
et  paroxysmorum  ingeminatione,  accedentibus  ad  malorun 
cumuluni  evacuationibus  repetitis,  ad  summam  debilitaten 
redactos,  ubi  primum  cceperint  convalescere,  in  maniam  ini 
cidisse,  quae  pari  cum  illo  passu  recessit,  quo  eoramdem 
vires  de  novo  redintegrabantur.  P.  84. 

t  Post  evacuationes  fortiores  adhibitas,  in  miseram  quan-i 
dam  stuUitiam  degeiierans,  non  nisi  cum  ipsa  aegrorum  vita 
terminatur.  P.  102. 

convinced 
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'  convinced  many  have  been  lost  on  this  ex- 
'  pedition.  Nature  vi^anting  vigour  to  dis- 
'  charge  the  incipient  fevers  by  the  pores, 
'  which  should  have  been  supported  by  warm 
clothing  and  sudorific  practice,  &c.  But  by 
trusting  wholly  to  bark,  an  early  coma  came 
"  on,  and  a  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  and  soon 
"  after  death.  I  have  seen  a  multitude  die  at 
"  San  Juan  without  a  point,  of  variety  from 
"  this  stated." 

He  found  that  the  stomach  required  the  ut- 
most attention:  for  the  energy  of  that  organ 
giving  way,  was  seldom  restored.  That  no-^ 
thing  was  so  grateful  as  London  bottled  porter. 
^Vine  was  neither  so  much  desired  by  the  sick, 
nor  so  serviceable  in  corroborating,  and  keep- 
ing up  the  powers  of  the  stomach  ;  which,  like 
the  rest  of  the  body,  from  the  shghtest  indispo- 
sition, was  soon  reduj:;ed  to  an  uncommon  state- 
of  debihty.  With  London  bottled  porter,  and 
strong  infusions  of  snake  root,  or  cinnamon, 
;  and  a  discreet  use  of  diaphoretics,  and  a  cau- 
!  tious  use  of  bark,  he  conquered  many  of  those 
:  intermittents,  which,  from  incautious  evacua- 
I  lions,  and  emetic  tartar,  would  have  dege- 
;  nerated  into  fluxes,  and  remittents ;  and  from 
an  excessive  and  untimely  use  of  bark,  into 
other  diseases,  which  art  could  not  have  re- 
medied. 

Bark, 
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Bark,  in  unskilful  hands,  is  a  precarious  re- . 
medy  even  in  intermittents  in  the  West-Indies, 
and  should  never  be  long  persisted  in,  without  i 
evidently  good  effects :  and  then  not  without 
the  frequent  intervention  of  calomel. 

If  the  fever  be  a  recent  one,  and  has  a  ten- 
dency to  a  remittent,  the  premature  use  of 
bark  impedes  the  secretions,  causes  strictures  in 
the  capillary  vessels,  and  fixes  immoveable  ob- 
structions in  the  brain ;  whence  follow  the 
train  of  evils  enumerated. 

This  I  have  so  often  seen,  that  I  can  but 
wonder  at  writers  not  observing  more  caution, 
in  advising  bark  early  in  the  remission  of  fe- 
vers :  —  nay,  even  in  their  exacerbations,  and 
where  the  fever  is  continual  *.    But  such  prac- 
tice is  repugnant  to  reason ;  and  I  know  from 
experience,  that  fatal  effects  in  other  respects, 
also,  have  been  occasioned  by  it.    Indeed,  bark, 
cannot  be  given  to  advantage,  while  the  vis- 
cera are  loaded   with  sharp,   pituitous,  andl 
glutinous  matter;    and   the  sanguiferous  andl 
lymphatic   vessels  stuffed  and  clogged,  withi 
heated  ,  and  sizy  blood,  and  lymph  —  impedi- 
ments that  must  remain  while  the  fever  does, 
and  cannot  be  removed  when  there  is  a  remis- 


*  LiND,  p.  120. 
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sion  only.  Where  there  is  any  tendency  to  in- 
ilamniation  in  the  habit,  bark-  increases  the 
impetus  of  the  blood  ;  and  by  constricting  the 
vessels,  and  lessening  the  diameters  of  the  secre- 
tory and  the  excretory  ducts,  it. operates  as  a  di- 
rect poison. 

In  intermittents  also-  which  succeed  acute  dis- 
eases, bark,  without  great  care,  does  more  harm 
than  good.  It  augm.ents  those  obstructions  in 
the  abdominal  viscera,  w^hich  almost  always  fol- 
low severe  disorders  in  hot  climates  ;  and  which 
bark  often  converts  into  incurable  scirrhi,  or 
dropsies. 

At  the  setting  in  of  autumnal  diseases,  inter- 
mittents are  always  attended  with  a  greater  se- 
cretion of  bile,  than  they  are  afterwards,  when 
the  season  has  farther  advanced.  And  the  earUer 
the  autumnal  sicklv  season  commences,  the  more 
the  liver  is  effected,  and  the  greater  is  the  quan- 
tity of  bile  attending  them.  For  which  reason, 
bark  at  that  time  is  improper,  when  given  wdtlji- 
out  perfect  intermissions. 

A  patient  can  take  much  more  bark,  without 
injury,  in  a  December  intermittent,  than  he  can 
in  an  August  one.  Yellowness  in  the  eyes,  ten- 

o  sion 
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sion  of  the  abdomen,  and  a  congh,  are  generally 
produced  by  a  few  doses  of  bark,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  autumn ;  and  this  is  an  infalHble  sign,  , 
that  the  body  is  not  properly  prepared  for  it. 
But  when  the  autumnal  interraittents  do  not 
set  in  until  November,  bark,  in  general,  may  be 
taken  with  safety,  without  much  previous  pre- 
paration ;  because  they  are  seldom  attended  with 
those  excessive  bilious  secretions ;  and  that  fe- 
brile disposition,  which  accompany  them  m 
earlier  months. 

Spring  diseases,  in  hot  climates,  though  not 
always  strongly  marked,  have  in  general  an  in- 
flammatory tendency ;  wliich  tendency  gradual- 
ly dechnes  with  the  year,  and  disappears  in 
autumn. 

The  autumnal  diseases,  in  Jamaica,  in  the 
year  17  76,  set.  in,  in  November;  the  season  was 
cold  and  rainy.  Fevers  came  on  with  a  shiver- 
ing ;  but  a  good  intermiilTion  genei^ally  succeeded 
the  first  paroxysrn ;  in  which,  if  eight  or  ten' 
drams  of  bark  were  given,  all  went  on  well :  if 
not,  the' fever  returned  the  next  evening,  and 
the  following  day  only  a  remission  succeeded  — 
bark  then  would  not  answer.  The  third  fit  uni- 
versally ended  in  a  low  continued  fever,  which 

required 
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required  early  blisters,  eordials,  and  stimulants ; 
as  the  patients  all  sunk  very  much,  and  many 
diedk 

The  type  of  diseases  is  very  often  dissimilar, 
iin  the  same  season,  in  a  district  only  of  a  few 
miles.    In  hot,  marshy,  low  situations,  autum- 
mal  intermittents  have  generally  a  putrid  ten- 
dency; and  sometimes  after  a  few  paroxysms 
degenerate  into  irregular,  low,  fevers,  accom- 
panied with  colliquative  sweats,  and,  diarrhoeas. 
iHere  the  early  use  of  bark,  in  every  climate,  is 
proper ;  and  the  almost  indiscriminate  adminis- 
tration of  it,  seldom  attended  with  danger. 

This  locahty  of  disease  ought  to  be  well  con- 
sidered, by  those  who  write  for  the  information. 
:of  others;  and  should  not  be  confounded  witlt 
the  endemics  of  a  country,  or  of  a  climate  at 
Urge :  for  such  varieties  Gccur  in  every  part  of 
the  world. 

On  examining  the  situation  of  Modena,  in 
•Italy,  I  found  many  local  circumstances  com- 
bined to  make  it  probable  that  Torti's  exten- 
sive administration  of  bark,  had  better  reasons 
to  support  it  than  his  theory ;  or  than  his  adver- 
saries admitted.  However,  Torti  adopted  the 
important  distinction,  between  a  eorruptive,  and 

0  2  a  de- 
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a  depurat  'we,  intermittent ;  which  is  a  distinction, 
I  wish  to  inculcate  between  the  tropics*  In  the 
former,  which  chiefly  belongs  to  the  autumnal 
season,  Torti's  doctrine  may  sometimes  apply; 
and  ab  ipso  exordio  per  corticem  suppremi 
"  poterit*;"  but  in  the  latter,  if  there  be  not 
an  intermittent  disposition  in  the  season,  or  some 
local  putrid  tendency,  it  will  be  found  that  bark 
is  not  always  necessary  in  the  cure  of  intermit- 
ting fevers  ;  and  that  frequently,  by  obstructing 
some  design  of  nature,  does  great  mischief,  and 
particularly  when  given  too  early  f  w 

In  cases  were  the  utihty  of  bark  was  in  the 
least  degree  equivocal,  and  where  a  reasonable 
quantity  had  been  taken  without  success,  I  gene- 
rally desisted  from  it,  and  had  recourse  to  other 
means. 

-  The  m.ethod  I  used  in  intermittents,  under 
these  circumstances,  was,  to  order  the  patient 
to  bed,  and  give  him  a  vomit,  at  first,  about 

*  Therapeutices  Specialis,  lib.  1.  cap.  viii.  p>  60.  Ed. 

Venetiis,  1169. 

f  Curandum  est  ante  omnia,  Tie  praemature  nimis  liic 
cortex  ingeratur,  ante  scilicet  quam  morbus  sue  se  marte 

"  aliquandsper  protriverit,  nisi  cbllabescentes,  etjamfractos 

".  aeo-ri.  vires,  eundem  temporius  sumendum' esse  dictave- 

*«  rint."    Sydenham,  p.  93.  . 

two 
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t^vo  hours  before  the  accession  ;  and  after  its 
operation,  a  warm,  opiate  to  promote  perspira- 
tion, with  proper  dilution.  The  next  morning 
I  gave  a  dose  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia ;  and.  a 
few  grains  of  c^ilom-el  every  night,  for  two  or 
three  successive  nights.  If  the  skin,  or  eyes, 
were  tinged,  with  bile,  or  the  patient  costive, 
I  gave  a  small  dose  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia  on 
the  follou-ing  mornings ;  otherwise  not.  This 
process  was  intended  to  remove,  or  prevent,  obr 
jBtructions  in  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  glands, 
wliich  always  render  intermittents  diiEcult  to 
cure,  and  sometimes  make  them  fatal.  But  the 
cure  turned  on  a  regular  course  of  warm,  dia.T 
phoretics,  and  the.  following  draught,  in  con- 
junction with  this  process  ;  which  always  broke 
the  force  of  the  fever,  shortened  its  duration, 
and  gave  fair  intermissions,  without  heat  and 
quick  pulse,  for  taking  bark  with  effect.  Some-, 
times  the  disease  "vyas  p^rri^d  entirely  off  withr 
out  bark.  ■ 

^  Aquae  Menthas.  simpl.  vek.  Julep,  e  Camphor,  ^iss^ 
Theriac.  Androm.  3j.  vel  3iss. 
Spirit.  Mindereri  ^z^.  M. 

This  draught  was  given  jibout  an-  hour  before 
%hc  accession,  the  patient  being  first  put  to  bed, 
and  perspiration  cncourag(id  with  wine  whey, 

o  3  and, 
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and  herb  teas.  This  was  repeated  until  the  in- 
tention was  answered,  in  the  same  manner, 
before  every  return  of  fever :  the  patient  remain- 
ing in  bed,  until  each  paroxysm  had  terminated 
in  a  complete  solution  by  sweat, 

When  this  method  without  bark,  when  bark 
was  inadmissible,  did  not  stop  tbe  progress  of 
the  disease,  and  when  united  with  bark,  it  was 
still  ineffectual  (which  was  seldom  the  case,  as 
bark  is  most  powerful  in  its  effects,  and  least- 
injurious  to  the  habit,  if  taken  while  the  patient 
is  in  bed,  or  with  a  course  of  diaphoretics,  or  so 
guarded  and  managed  that  the  pores  of  the  skin 
may  be  kept  freely  open),  I  omitted  the  bark, 
and  in  its  stead  gave  two  scruples  of  calamus: 
aromaticus  root,  powdered ;  increasing  or  dimi- 
nishing the  quantity  as  circumstances  required, 
This  powder  was  given  in  a  morning  fasting,  if 
possible,  and  repeated  three,  four,  five,  or  six 
times  a  day,  as  the  intermission  and  stomach 
would  permit,  in  a  glass  of  wine,  or  a  strong 
infusion  of  snake-root. 

Sometimes  I  pursued  Stdenham's  method*, 
particularly  in  tertians,  and  in  quotidians,  where 
the  secretion  of  bile  was  enormous  ;  which  was, 
to  order  the  patient  to  >ed,  and  urge  a  sweat  by 

*  I^.  92. 

warm 
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warm  dilution,  about  two  hours  before  the  comb- 
ing on  of  the  fit :  and  as  soon  as  the  sweat  was 
raised,  I  gave  a  warm  purgative,  combined  with 
an  opiate  and  a  diaphoretic.    This  caused  what 
Sydenham  calls  two  contrary  motions,  sweating 
;and  purging ;  which  not  only  shortened  the  du- 
ration of  the  fit,  but  cleared  the  first  passages 
thoroughly,  and  made  way  for  giving  bark,  with- 
out injuringtheliveror  spleen.  Someintermittents, 
where  bark  had  been  taken  without  effect,  yield- 
^ed  to  gentle  purging,  with  frequent  doses  of 
;  magnesia  and  lemonade. 

After  the  October  rains,  intermittents  became 
I  the  .prevaiUng  diseases  this  year  *,  in  tl^  camps  in 
Jamaica.    And  though  they  were  successfully 
I  treated,  in  the  preceding  manner,  the  men,  from 
being  exposed,  were  constantly  relapsing,  and 
soon  rendered  unfit  for  military  duties.  Many  dy- 
senteries terminated  in  intermittents ;  and  among 
the  convalescents  in  both  diseases,  many  changed 
from  one  to  the  other. 

The  Dysentery,  as  in  all  military  operations, 
being  our  most  destructive  enemy,  through  the 
whole  of  the  encampment,  it  is  necessary  to 
:  give  the  history  of  that  important  disease  in  a 
separate  treatise ;  and  I  shall  in  this  place  take 

*  1780. 
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notice  of  another  disease  only,  that  appeared, 
and  disappeared  very  sucldenly  in  the  camp,  and 
proved  so  often  fatal,  that  it  disheartened  the 
men  who  were  sehed  w^ith  it,  took  away  all 
hopes  of  recovery,  and  dismayed  their  compa- 
nions. I  have  the  strongest  inducement  for 
mentioning  this  malady,  as  I  have  the  happiness 
to  be  able  to  describe  its  cure ;  which  besides 
being  useful  in  practice,  the  subject  may  serve 
as  a  lesson  to  shew  that  there  are/diseases,  which 
from  expeiience  only,  and  not  from  their  symp- 
toms, the  curative  indic^itions  can  be  ascertaine4 
and  answered. 

This  disease  was  a  Putrid  Bilious  Fever,  that- 
invaded  the  men  at  Up-Park  Camp.  The  in- 
habitants of  Kingston,  and  the  neighbourhood, 
were  greatly  alarmed  by  it ;  and  from  the  sud- 
denness witli  which  several  men  died,  who  were 
scarcely  thought  to  be  ill,  and  from  the  extraor- 
dinary yellowness  of  their  bodies  after  death,  it 
was  imagined  that  some  pestilence  Imd  been 
brought  to  the  island. 

It  made  its  appearance  towards  the  end  of 
October;  oil  the  3d  of  which  month,  the  west 
end  of  the  island  suffered  so  much  from  an  burn 
ricane*  ;  and  it  was  every  where  the  wettest  and. 
*  See  page  14. 

most 
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most  tempestuous  month  that  had  been  known 
for  manj  years :  and  though  it  rained  but 
eleven  days  at  camp  in  this  month,  five  of 
them  in  the  beginning  of  it  were  successive, 
and  continued  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
•nights  of  those  live  days.-  After  ,  these  rains, 
and  winds,  which  beat  down  the  tents  and 
.one  of  the  temporary  barracks,  the  night  kmd- 
'winds  considerably  increased,  and  came  down 
:irom  the  moimtains  imusuaUy  cold,  continuing 
■  during  the  ivhole  month  of  November.  The 
idays  were  now  as  remarkably  hot  for  the  season 
'of  the  year;  there  being  but  little  sea  breeze, 
,  and  that  only  for  a  few  hours.  In  th^  middle  of 
the  day.  November  wa;5  a  flry  month  ;  for 
there  had  been  but  three  slight,  showery,  in  the 
beginning  of  it. 

This  fever  pame  -on  with  sudden  loss  of 
strength ;  nausea ;  clarnminess  in  the  mouth  ; 
the  eyes  were  dull,  and  tinged  with  bile ;  they 
were  also  sunk  in  the  head ;  there  were  besides, 
in  those  who  died,  even  frpm  the  first  attack 
of  the  disease,  several  other  marks  of  Hippo- 
cratical  face ;  particularly  the  sinking  in  of  the 
•temples.  The  pulse  was  Ipw:  and  quick  ;  the 
?kin  was  moist,  with  heaviness  in  the  head, 
tension  and  uneasiness  in  the  abdomen,  and 

great 
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great  anxiety ;  the  skin  soon  became  of  a  dorp 
yellow  colour,  accompanied  with  coma,  cold 
thin  sweats,  and  deep  laborious  hiccuping.    It  j/ 
ended  on  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  day  ia  | 
death.  —  Some  of  the  gross  and  plethoric,  died 
soon  after  being  attacked,  in  convulsions. 

The  Earl  of  Harrington,  who  commanded,  s 
resided  near  the  hospital;  while  this  disease  1 
spread  such  terror,  that  almost  every  person  li 
who  could,  avoided  the  camp.    His  exertions 
and  solicitude  for  the  health  of  the  men,  confor- 
mable to  his  generous  and  noble  nature,  merited 
the  greatest  praise.    He  did  all  that  could  be 
done,  circumstanced  as  we  were.    He  desired  I 
would  inform  him  whether  the  disease  was  in- 
fectious, as  was  generally  believed,  or  not ;  in 
order,  if  it  were,  that  such  prudential  measures 
might  be  taken,  as  would  prevent  its  spreading, 
and  becoming  universal.   I  informed  him  it  was 
not  contagious. 

-  The  coming  on  of  this  disease,  indicating^  no 

considerable  degree  of  fever,  neither  from  the 

pulse  nor  the  skin ;  without  vomiting  or  pur-  • 

ging;  and  from  the  extreme  weakness  into  i 

which  every  person  sunk  who  was  attacked,  , 

led  to  a  mode  of  treatment  at  first,  which  did 

not  prove  successful. 

^  Those 
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Those  who  had  taken  their  curative  indica- 
ions  from  the  treacherous  appearance  of  the 
lisease,  began  with  supporting  the  powers  of 
■fe,  and  pressing  for  an  opportunity  of  giving 
m'k. 

This  is  an  error  in  all  biUous  diseases ;  and 
5  often  committed  in  others,  merely  because 
hev  are  called  putrid.  It  could  not  be  pro- 
iuctive  of  good  effects,  when  nature  was  en- 
ieavouring  to  relieve  herself  by  the  means  of  . 
he  Hver ;  and  unloading  the  habit  into  the  in-  , 
estinal  canal. 

It  was  indeed  a  very  uncommon  species,  or  . 
ather  degree,  of  bilious  fever ;  and  more  ra- 
nd in  its  fatal  effects,  than  any  fever  I  had. 
!ver  seen.  But  this  does  not  warrant  the  giving 
t  a  new  appellation,  for  it  was  truly  the  Putrid 
Bilious  Fever  of  those  countries,  in  its  utmost  ■ 
iegree ;  without  haemorrhage,  or  any  diagnos- 
ics  of  irritation ;  and  in  such  a  state  as  no  per- 
ion  has  before  described ;  nor  had  I  seen  any 
:hing  nearly  like  to  it  for  many  years  :  though 
an  inferior  degree  of  it,  the  Bilious  Remittent 
Fever,,  is  a  common  disease,  and  with  which 
the  Endemiul  Inflammatory  Fever  (called  the 
Yellow  Fever)  has  been  so  much  confounded  by 
writers. 

Though 
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Though  I  admit,  in  compUance  with  custom,  J 
that  to  be  a  bihous  disease,  which  is  accompa-.  f 
pied  with  such  mi  evidently,  preternatural  secre'^| 

■  tion  of  bile,  as  discolours  the  eyes,  or  skin,  andi 
appears  in  all  the  excretions,  whether  there  be 
fever  or  not;  yet  I  consider  bile  here  as  aii,i 

, effect,  and  an  index  of  the  state  of  the  liver,, 
and  not  as  the  cause  of  the  disease :  and  thati 
the  presence,  or  absence,  of  irritability  in  the 
body,  with  acrid  secretions  in  the  stomach  and: 
bowels,  perform  all  those  operations  which  are 
f  ommonly  attributed  to  bile, 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  on  the  effect  of  pas-j- 
sions,  when  the  mind  has  been  strongly  agitated. 
In  some  habits,  it  appears  in  a  general  nervou^; 
affection ;  in  others,  in  violent  actions  of  some 
particular  viscus,  as  the  hver. 

Why  does  sudden  grief,  ,or  anger,  frequentlyj 
in  SLXi  instant,  bring  on  vomiting,  or  purging  of 
bile? 

On  it  b.e  supposed  that  the  cause  of  these 
operations  is  bile,  and  that  thought  in  a  moment 
shpuld  aciimonize.  it  ?  —  Physiology  accounts 
for  the  actions  of  ^hp  ^tQinach  in  the  calculm.^ 
cj/sdcus,  and  Jiephrlt/s.. 

guv 
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But  bile  is  alwa)  s  to  be  carried  off  by  arti- 
cial  means,  -when  any  preternatural  quantity 
5  excreted  into  the  bowels.  Not  that  it  has 
ny  sceptical  properties,  tending  to  dissolve  the 
lood  in  a  living  subject,  as  has  been  suggested' 
rom  fallacious  experiments  unconnected  with 
ife;  but  because  the  liver  is  in  a  plethorical 
tate,  and  undergoing  too  much  action,  and  ac- 
uiring  a  turgescence  and  plenitude  in  the  pori 
iliarii,  and  ductus  liepaticus,  that  must  stifle  its 
imctions,  unless  this  surcharge  be  removed 
peedily  through  the  ductus  coimniuiis  into  .the 
■uodenum;  and  obstruction  prevented,  bystimu- 
ating  the  intestines,  and  increasing  their  peri- 
taltic  motion. 

An  omission  of  this,  is  another  error  often 
ommitted  in  West-Indian  practice. 

It  happened  to  me  at  the  camp,  as  it  docs 
.0  others  who  have  the  superintending  any  me- 
tical  department,  not  always  to  have  seen  the 
jatients  on  their  being  first  attacked:  putre- 
action  had  far  advanced,  and  the  patients  were 
mder  the  usual  course  of  antiseptics  and  cor- 
lials,  frequently,  before  I  saw  them. 

As  these  medicines  did  not  produce  their  na- 
-ural  and  proper  effects,  and  as  at  first  every 

mail 
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man  that  was  seized,  died,  —  sometimes  twOf 
three,  four  in  a  day ;  —  I  began  to  consider 
where  the  error  of  treatment  lay  (for  all  diseases  | 
that  soonest  destroy  the  frame,  are  soonest  . 
cured,  when  we  have  found  out  the  right  me^ 
thod  of  treating  them)  :  and  whether  it  might 
not  originate  from  the  dread  of  evacuations, 
on  account  of  so  much  debihty  in  the  beginning 
of  the  disease,  previous  to  giving  bark. 


i( 


On  surveying  the  practice  with  all  the  re-  o 
flection  of  which  I  was  capable,  I  was  con- 
vinced this  was  the  case;  and  immediately  ad- 
vised purging  at  the  first  onset  of  the  disease  j 
and  directed  it  to  be  continued,  until  contra- 
indicated  by  weakness.  But  so  far  was  the  re- 
sult of  that  apprehension  from  being  confirmed 
by  the  event,  that  it  was  found  that  the  men 
acquired  strength,  in  proportion  as  they  diluted 
and  were  purged. 

The  stools  were  charged  with  a  deep  saffron- 
coloured  offensive  bile,  and  the  urine  was  of  a 
deep  yellow  ;  these  continued  often  unchanged 
after  repeated  cathartics.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
very  blood  was  nothing  but  bile,  and  that  the 
body  had  the  power  of  converting  the  fluids) 
which  the  men  drank,  instantly  into  bile :  for: 
many  patients  had  twenty  stools  a  day,  for  three 

dajs 
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lays  siiccessivelj,  without  entirely  changing  the 
ippearance  of  them.  When  the  stools  altered, 
he  skin  altered ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then, 
ifter  this  practice  was  followed,  did  I  .  give  any 
)ark. 

The  purge  we  used  was  man?ia  and  crea7n  of 
m'tar.  We  made  a  solution  of  these  ingredi- 
nts  in  barley-water,  in  a  large  tin  kettle  in  the 
.ospital ;  with  which  the  men  were  supplied, 
□  keep  them  constantly  purging,  as  long  as 
7as  necessary;  diluting  plentifully  with  water- 
Tuel,  or  barley-water.  We  did  not  lose  one 
lan  after  this  mode  of  treatment  was  adopted. 

During  the  encampment  of  the  flank  com- 
anies,  the  85  th  regiment,  celebrated  for  the 
ailant  youths  who  were  its  officers  in  Jamaica,, 
ras  also  encamped  at  Castile  Fort  *,  and  com- 
landed  by  Major  Henry  Phipps. 

This 

*  The  Camp  at  Castile  Fort  was  on  a  vising  ground,  about 
:]uarter  of  a  mile  from  the  sea,  whiGh  was  to  the  South ;  and 
Jar  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  Avhich  were  to  the  north  ; 
«out  five  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Kingston. 

The  Camp  at  Up-Park  was  on  a  flat,  open  plain,  near  the 
ot^  Mountain  behind  Kingston,  about  two  miles  from  the 
a,  to  the  south,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  Li- 
unea  mountains,  to  the  north.  The  situation  of  both  camps 

was 
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This  officer,  notwithstanding  the  evils  and 
inconveniences  that  surrounded  us,  making  the . 
best  of  his  situation,  shewed  that  there  are  nona 
00  bad,  in  which  some  resource  Uiay  riot  be; 
found,  by  minds  possessing  aptitude  and  energ}'". 
From  the  judicious  method  in  which  he  arranged 
the  tents,  arid  shaded  thfem  with  the  boughs  of 
trees ;  from  a  constant  attention  not  to  exposCi 
the  men  to  the  sun  unnecessarily ;  from  select 
ing  proper  times  of  the  day  for  exercise,  and 
niilitary  duties  ;  from  not  only  dividing  the  men 
in  messes,  with  a  non-commissioned  officer  to 
each  mesSji  but  taking  care  that  their  monei/  wai 
laid  out  properly i  by  which  means  they  always 
sat  down  to  a  good  and  wholesome  dinner ;  anc 
above  all^  from  obliging  them  to  take  off  tKeii 
wet  linen  after  raih,  and  to  put  on  flannel,  anc 
never  suffering- them  to  remain  wet  in  body  oi 
feet; — he  gave  a  striking  instance,  by  the  healtl 
and  appearance  of  that  regiment,  that  man} 
difficulties  may  be  surmounted,  when  profes- 
sional talents  are  united  with  active  zeal,  anc 
directed  by  judgement  and  humanity. 

■was  airy,  free  from  stagnant  water,  marshes,  and  unwhole* 
some  exhalations  ;  but  exposed  to  the  force,  and  transitionr 
of  all  the  elements.     Both  camps  were  ill  supplied  with 
vf aXer:— Castile  Fort  by  distant  carriage,  and  Up-F<ir/c  by 
inconsiderable  well  or  two. 

-  Thel 
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The  clothing  that  our  troops  were  furnished 
with  in  the  American  war,  in  the  West-Indies, 
was  too  heavy  for  the  climate.  The  French  cloth- 
ing for  their  troops  was  more  judiciously 
adapted.  But  great  advantage  would  accrue  to 
either,  if  every  soldier  were  supplied  witfi  a  thin 
flannel  shirt  or  two ;  not  made  so  ridiculously 
short  as  their  linen  shirts  always  are,  but  long 
and  full,  otherwise  a  flannel  shirt  will  be  useless 
after  washing.  This  should  be  put  on  after 
they  have  been  in  the  rain,  or  when  any  parti- 
cular night-duty,  in  bad  weather,  exposes  them 
on  service.  This  is  among  the  best  "preserva- 
tives  of  health,  when  men  are  obliged  to  lie  in 
the  field,  or  on  the  ground  in  hot  climates, 
where  a  post  is  to  be  maintained,  or  where  a 
defence,  or  an  attack  is  to  be  made,  attended 
I  with  delay. 

But  delay  never  should  be  made  in  an  attack, 
for  the  reason  that  makes  the  great  Fabian 
maxim,  "  cunctando,"  a  certain  defence  in  hot 
chmates,  when  the  defenders  are  under  cover, 
and  their  enemy  exposed  to  the  weather,  which 
■  they  must  be  to  guard  against  alarms  and  sur- 
I  prises  ;  and  if  besiegers  can  be  kept  from  pos- 
sessing any  town,  or  extensive ,  buildings,  they 
may  be  left  to  cHmate  and  the  "  tented  field:", 
for  sickness  will  prevent  European  troops  suc^ 

p  cccding 
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ceeding  in  anj  attempt,  where  the  service  ex- 
ceeds six  weeks. 

j 

The  principal  reason  that  the  Buccaneers 
retained  their  heakh,  in  their  desperate  enter- 
prises, in  the  West-Indies,  better  than  regular 
troops  have  ever  done  was,  besides  being  sea- 
soned to  the  climate,  they  seldom  remained 
long  in  a  place.  But  whenever  they  departed 
from  this  custom,  either  from  necessity  in  a 
siege,  or  from  choice  after  conquest,  sickness 
was  the  invariable  consequence. — ^The  history 
of  every  mihtary  operation,  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  shews  the  necessity  of  rapidity,  and  the 
mischief  of  delay.  The  troops  under  Vernon 
and  We  NT  WORTH,  encamped  after  the  battle  of 
Saint  Lazare  at  Carthagena,  in  the  month  of 
April  1741,  were  reduced,  in  two  days,  from 
6645  men,  to  3200. 

I 

It  is  hardly  to  be  credited  what  men  can  go  > 
through  wrapped  up,  as  it  were,  in  flannel. 
The  coldness  of  the  night  ait  then,  has  a  me- 
dium to  pass  to  their  bodies ;  which  breaks  the 
force  of  its  impression,  and  prevents  the  sup^ 
pression  of  perspiration.    It  is  warmth  without : 
incumbrance : — a  great  consideration  to  a  sol- 
dier.   Besides,  flannel  acts  as  a  friction  to  the: 
skin,  and  keeps  the  pores  open :  it  also  creates  • 

an  I 
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an  imiform  atmosphere  round  the  body.  Oc- 
casional clothing  of  this  sort  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  officers  and  soldiers  on  actual  service 

:  in  hot  climates ;  not  only  as  a  defence  against 
the  inconveniences  arising  fi'om  rains,  dev^s,  and 
night  air,  but  to  put  on  after  having  been  wet> 

;  much  fatigued,  and  heated :  that  perspiration 

imay  not  be  suddenly  checked,  and  that  the 
body  may  cool  gradually.    After  sickness,  a 

■  flannel  jacket  worn  next  the  skin  often  prevents 

relapses.  ; 

In  the  lofty  mountains,  v^hefe  the  cold  is  al- 
most insupportable,  and  where  the  blighting, 
and  deadly  winds  are  so  noxious  to  animal,  and  ' 
'  vegetable  life  *,  leather  worn  under  flannel,  and 
;  cloth,   is  the  best  preservative. — ^In  Europe^ 
■where  piercing  East,  and  other  chiUing  winds 
prevail;  in  pulmonic,  and  bowel  complaints; 
I  in  rheumatism; — for  tender  constitutions,  and 
aged  people,   the  addition  of  a  long  leather 
waistcoat  with  sleeves,   and  also  of  leathei^ 
drawers,  under  the  usual  clothing,  is  a  salutary 
defence  against  cold,  and  its  evil  consequences. 

Doctor  Irving,  with  a  small  party  of  men,  ^ 
Jay  in  the  woods  on  the  Musquito  Shore  four- 


*  See  Pages  8.  70.  73,  74. 
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teen  days  and  nights,  during  the  rainy  season 
of  1780,  without  taking  off  his  clothes  ;  while 
he  was  exploring  a  passage  to  the  Spanish  set-] 
tlements  up  Bluefields  River.  He  escaped  with- 
out the  least  injury  to  his  health ;  having,  blan- 
kets with  him,  and  being  clothed  in  a  shirt, 
short  Jacket,  breeches  and  stockings,  all  made 
of  flannel.  The  others,  not  using  the  same 
clothing,  suffered  severely,  without  exposing 
themselves  to  the  same  fatigue  or  danger. 

Attention  to  the  health  of  soldiers,  and  quid 
valeant  humeri,  are  the  first  objects  for  an  officer's 
consideration,  particularly  in  countries  and  cli- 
mates where  men  are  not  to  be  recruited ;  nor 
sickness  soon  removed ;  nor  health  soon  re- 
gained. A  thousand  things  may  be  laid  down 
in  European  theories,  that  would  be  destructive  • 
in  ,the  woods  of  America,  and  under  the  burn- 
ing sun  between  the  tropics. 

Discipline  here,  particularly  with  new  troops,  , 
should  never  be  of  that  kind,  or  degree,  to  i 
exceed,  the  proportion  of  exercise  which  is  con-  i 
ducive  to  health.  They  should  not  be  harrassed 
with  mancEuvring  and  the  manual  exercise.  A. 
soldier  should  be  nursed.  All  drudgery  d^d  lar  • 
bour  should  be  performed  by  negroes,  and  I 
others,  inured  to  the  climate ;  and  a  soldier  ■ 

should.!: 
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should  be  admitted  to  no  exertion,  until  some 
important  object  is  to  be  carried  into  execution. 

That  the  greater  part  of  the  men  in  regi- 
ments perish  abroad,  before  the  remainder  learn 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  is  an  old  complaint: 
but  if  the  evils  arise  from  causes  v^^hich  the  ser- 
vice can,  it  ought  to  remedy  them. 

The  condition  of  a  soldier  should  place  him, 
in  the  eyes  of  his  officer,  as  a  child  ;  and,  like 
a  child,  he  is  sometimes  troublesome  and  re^ 
fractory,  and  must  be  served  against  his  will. 
But  let  it  be  considered,  that  prudence  and 
good  sense  contribute  very  sparingly  to  that 
part  of  an  establishment,  where  there  is  so 
much  disproportion,  between  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments. Yet  there  is  a  gallantry  in  a  soldier, 
that  is  always  contented;  nay  more,  it  is  ai- 
rways enthusiastic,  when  he  sees  his  officer  in- 
terested in  his  welfare,  and  will  not  suffer  him 
to  be  wronged. 

These  reflections  are  not  the  offspring  of  spe- 
culation, but  the  result  of  experience;  and  im- 
portant as  they  are,  they  have  never  before 
been  the  subject  of  practical  discussion.  They 
are  now  ofiered  to  the  serious  attention  of  those 
who  are  destined  for  sendee  in  tropical  coun- 

p  3  tries. 
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tries.  There,  it  is  probable,  they  will  learn 
from  the  most  painful  conviction,  that  unless  i 
sickness  be  prevented,  no  regiment  can  make| 
any  figure  that  v^ill  gratify  an  officer  who  is! 
fond  of  his  profession;  and  that  it  is  this  alone i 
which  can  insure  success  to  any  military  opera-- 
tion  :  for  soldiers  who  have  been  once  ill,  fromi 
the  tediousness  of  recovery,  and  from  frequent: 
relapses,  are  not  only  rendered  totally  incapable' 
of  service  for  that  campaign,  but  become  am 
additional  incumbrance  to  the  movements  of  the: 
army;  and  by  the  necessary  increase  of  attend?-, 
ance  and  orderly- men  in  the  hospitals  to  take' 
care  of  them,  a  further  diminution  is  made  of; 
the  forces,  that  might  be  employed  on  active] 
service  in  the  field. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  ly. 

The  same  mischiefs  which  attend  delays  in 
ofFensive  war,  and  the  same  medical  considera- 
tions wliich  relate  to  military  operations  in  hot 
climates,  apply  in  a  considerable  degree,  to 
mihtary  operations  in  every  climate;  and  par- 
ticularly to  such  as  are  carried  on  in  Europe,  in 
the  autumnal  season  of  the  year. 

Expedition  and  health,  are  the  soul  of  martial 
enterprise :  and  next  in  importance,  in  an  army, 
to  that  general  who  best  understands  the  secret 
of  not  exposing  his  soldiers  to  diseases,  is  that 
physician  who  best  knows  how  to  meet  their 
causes,  and  remove  them  the  speediest. 

Curing  diseases  in  an  army,  is  never  well  done, 
unless  it  be  done  quickly.  There  never  are  con- 
veniences in  an  army  for  long  sickness.  A  sol- 
dier's bed  is  often  only  a  blanket,  and  all  his  ne- 
cessaries contained  in  his  knapsack.  The  attacks 
of  diseases  are  here  always  sudden  and  violent. 
The  cure,  if  possible,  should  be  juciind^ — but  it 
must  be  cilb,  if  at  all.    For  the  diseases  of  a  few 
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days,  in  an  army,  have  Sometimes  defeated,  and 
pften  nearly  ruined,  many  of  the  greatest  dcr 
signs  in  the  annals  of  wars. 

On  the  23d  of  October,  1415,  Henry  the 
Fifth,  with  his  EngHsh  archers,  would  not  have 

"  affrighted  the  air  at  Agincourt," 

if  impetuosity  had  suffered  the  French  to  remain 
qmet ;  and  had  the  battle  been  delayed  an- 
other  week,  his  whole  army  would  have  been 
ruined. 

He  embarked  Math  50,ooo  men  from  South- 
ampton, on  the  18th  and  19th  of  August  1415, 
and  landed  at  Havre  de  Grace  on  the  2 1st.  He 
marched  to  Harjieur,  befieged,  and  took  it. 
During  the  fiege,  which  was  not  six  weeks  from 
the  time  of  his  leaving  England,  he  lost  nearly 
half  of  his  army  by  the  bloody  flux.  Two 
thousands  died  of  it  in  one  day. 

Rapin  says,  "  the  flux,  which  was  among 
his-  troops,  had  made,  and  still  did  make, 

^'  such  ravage,  that  not  above  the  fourth  part  of 
his  army  were  able  to  bear  arms.    This  dis- 

"  temper  had  not  seized  the  common  soldiers 
only,  but  even  the  most  considerable  persons 
were  not  free  from  it.    The  Bishop  of  Nor- 

"  wich; 
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"  wich,  and  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  were  alrejidy 
"  dead  of  it.  The  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  king's 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  several 
"  other  officers  of  distinction,  were  so  danger- 
"  ously  ill,  that  they  were  obliged  to  return  to 
"  England  in  hopes  of  cure." 

In  1650,  in  the  month  of  September,  Oliver 
Cromwell's  army  was  so  reduced  by  fluxes, 
from  a  few  days  rain,  before  Dimbar,  that  he 
had,  probably,  never  been  protector  of  England, 
if  the  Lord  had  deferred  delivering  the  Scptch 
army  into  his  hands,  a  few  days  longer  *. 

In  3/43,  on  the  28th  of  June,  the  night 
after  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  a  heavy  shower 
of  rain  fell,  preceded  by  very  hot  and  dry 
weather,  to  which  the  English  troops  lying  all 
night  on  the  field  of  battle  without  tents  were 
exposed,  and  the  night  follovn.ng  they  en- 
camped on  wet  ground.  In  less  than  eight 
days,  five  hundred  men  were  ill  with  the  dy- 
senter}',  and  within  six  weeks,  half  that  army 
was  afiiicted  with  it. 

The  combined  armies  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 

amounting  to  nearly  100,000  men,  under  the 

*  When  Cromwell  saw  the  Scotch  army  in  motion,  he 
exclaimed,  '*  The  Lord  is  going  to  dcHrer  them  into  our 
*'  hands," 

command 
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command  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Duk- 
of  Brunswick,  which,  in  the  autumn  of  1 792, 
entered  France,  for  the  purposes  declared  in  th^ 
duke  of  Brunswick's  manifestos  of  the  25th 
and  27th  of  July,  at  Coblentz,  being  stopped  in- 
their  career,  were  in  one  month  rendered,  chiefly) 
by  the  dysentery,  incapable  of  any  other  opera- 
tion than  retreating. 

A  great  army  remaining  on  the  same  ground, 
in  autumn,  supposing  the  season  not  so  uncom- 
monly wet  as  this  was,  must  soon  be  ruined  by 
disease. 

The  filth  alone  of  an  immense  body  of  men,^ 
stationary  in  the  field  in  autumn,  and  com- 
pressed as  this  army  must  necessarily  have  been, ' 
was  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  every  species  oft 
pestilence;  and  from  the  contaminated  state: 
of  the  air  which  surrounded  them,  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  troops  could  recover  from  any 
disease  whatever. 

Under  such  circumstances,  when  a  numerous) 
army  can  no  longer  advance,  that  moment  is  5 
the  signal  for  retreat.  Therefore,  these  com-  1 
manders,  after  the  2d  of  September,  when  they  , 
possessed  themselves  of  Verdun,  and  found  they ' 
,could  proceed  but  fourteen  miles  farther,  re--'! 

mained  i 
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mained  in  the  field  only  to  fill  their  hospitals. 
For,  from  this  period  their  army  began  to  de- 
cay rapidly;  and  by  the  12th  of  October,  when 
they  were  obhged  to  surrender  Fei'dun,  on  being 
summoned,  their  sick  had  augmented  so  much, 
from  various  causes,  and  became  so  great  an 
embarrassment,  that  when  they  were  compelled 
to  quit  France,  they  found  their  whole  army  in 
such  a  miserable  condition,  that  even  their  re- 
treat was  attended  with  danger,  and  .  accom- 
plished ^dth  difficulty,  in  the  midst  of  the  ha- 
vock  of  death. 

I  find,  and  indeed  the  fact  has  ever  been  the 
same,    that  the  Prussians  were-  very  healthy 
:  during   their  marches  towards  France,  from 
■  their  own  country ;  and  also  afterwards,  while 
they  were  moving  from  place  to  place,  and 
I  kept  in  motion: — but  when  arrested  in  their 
progress,  fixed  to  one  spot  on  the  marshy  plains 
of  Champagne,  and  exposed  to  the  evils  I  have 
mentioned,  a  more  sudden,  or  extensive  scene 
of  military  disaster,  was  never  exhibited. 

Thus  this  vast,  and  wonderfiilly  appointed 
force,  which  had  taken  almost  three  years,  in 

"  dreadful  note  of  preparation," 

was  able  to  remain  only  two  months  in  France. 

Longwy^ 
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Longwy,  the  first,  and  last  place  they  occu- 
pied, was  given  up  to  them  on  the  23d  of  Au- 
gust; and  thej  surrendered  it  by  capitulation, 
on  the  23d  of  October, 

The  occurrences  and  event  of  this  short,  but 
memorable  expedition,  shew  the  importance  of 
skilful  physicians,  in  a  great  army  ;_which,  far' 
from  home,  is  always  a  great  evil,— and  has  more 
wants  than  are  generally  calculated : —when 
health  is  one  of  them,  numbers  effect  nothing, 
but  in  their  recoil  multiply  distress,  and  increase 
confiision. 


ON 


ON  THE 


DYSENTERY*. 


PART  THE  FIRST. 

The  Dysentery,  or  Bloody  Flux,  being  a 
disease  so  destructive  to  soldiers  in  camps  and 
garrisons,  and  a  constant  attendant  on  all  mili- 
t^r}-  operations,  it  is  a  medical  inquiry  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  investigate  the  disease,  on 
every  occasion,  v^^ith  the  greatest  attention ;  in 

hopes 

*  When  this  treatise  was  first  published,  separately,  in 
England,  it  was  remarked,  in  a  literary  journal,  that  curing 
the  dysentery  by  sudorific  medicines,  was  not  a  new  doc- 
trine ;  and  since  the  first  edition  of  this  book  appeared,  the 
same  journal  observes,  that,  "  promoting  perspiration  after 

the  intestines  are  well  emptied,  is  the  usual  mode  of  treat- 
*'  ing  the  disease,  and, the  only  effectual  way  of  curing  it." — 
But  that  "  I  seem  to  place  too  much  efficacy  in  sudorifics  f." 

Another  of  these  literary  journals  suggests,  that  the  dis- 
•ase,  from  yieldhig  easily  to  my  sudorific  treatment,  was 
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hopes  of  finding  some  method  to  put  a  stop  toi 
its  devastation.  It  is  a  subject  in  which  the! 
welfare  of  mankind  is  deeply  interested,  andl 
often  the  glory  and  honour  of  a  nation.  If  the: 
cause  of  humanity  were  not  alone  a  sufficienti 
motive  to  induce  to  this  research,  we  need  buti 

*'  a  peculiar  epidemic and  "  suspects  strongly  that  thia 
plan  would  not  succeed  so  well  in  this  climate 
The  authors  of  these  remarks  appear  candid,  but  less  for- 
tunate than  in  some  others  with  Avhich  they  have  honoured: 
me.    If  they  had  given  the  subject  due  consideration,  the 
former  would  have  known,  from  reading,  that  no  person , ■ 
before  me,  antient,  or  modern,  has  ever  mentioned,  as  a 
system,  treating  the  dysentery,  after  the  primse  vise  have, 
been  cleansed,  with  sudorific  medicines  only  ;  and  from  in- 
quiry among  practitioners  in  London,  or  any  where  ehe, 
that  it  is  not  "  the  usual  mode  of  treating  the  disease."  — 
The  latter  gentleman,  from  my  words,  had  no  reason  tot 
suppose,  it  was  "  a  peculiar  epidemic,"  to  wliich  I  was  ap- 
jDlying  the  doctrine,  but  to  the  various  epidemics  of  a  long, 
series  of  years.    And  though  it  is  not  hitherto  "  the  usual  i 
*'  mode  of  treating  the  disease     yet  I  foretel  that  it  will  be.; 
so,  Avhenever  any  severe  epidemic  shall  make  its  appearance,) 
and  will  be  "  the  only  effectual  way  of  curing  it."    I  havei 
the  satisfaction  to  assert,  from  my  own  experience,  that  it 
does  succeed  well  in  "this  climate,"  and  in  every  other: 
climate  of  Europe,  where  the  pi-actice  has  gained,  and  is; 
gaining  ground  faster  than  could  reasonably  be  expected, 
considering  what  piles  of  venerable  absurdity  stand  in  its; 
way,  surrounded  by  au  host  of  idolaters,  defending  their* 
superstition. 


*  Critical  Review  for  February  lISS. 
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turn  our  eyes  on  the  political  field ;  there  we 
may  behold  the  best  concerted  measures  defeated 
by  its  intluence.  The  page  of  military  history 
weeps  less  for  the  slain  in  battle,  than  for  those 
who  have  fallen  \'ictims  to  this  calamity. 

We  have  greatly  to  lament,  that "  the  labours 
of  medical  writers  hitherto  have  met  with  so 
little  success,  and  that  their  best  endeavom-s 
have  only  shewn,  how  little  we  know,  and 
how  much  we  have  to  learn,  in  treating  this 
disease,  * 

Happy  shall  I  be,  if  the  follovdng  observations 
::ontribute  to  remove  some  of  the  many  dif- 
ficulties which  present  themselves  ;  and  induce 
1  further  prosecution  of  the  subject,  until  the 
disease  is  brought  under  the  command  of  the 
most  improved  and  certain  practice. 

The  word  Dysentery,  in  Latin  Dysenteria,  and 
in  Greek  Ava-evT£^iot,  is  derived  from  ^vg,  with 
iifficulty,  and  svTgfa,  the  intestines  ;  importing  a 
difficulty,  or  a  disturbance  of  the  functions  of 
the  intestines. 


The  Dysentery  is  termed  by  the  Latin  writers 
'OifficnUas  Intestinorum  ;  Celsus  calls  it  Tormina; 
Galex,  'EKzMo-t;  evTSfiuv ;  C^LIUS  Aurelianus, 

llkeU' 
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Rheumatismus  cum  ulcere  ;  and  it  is  thus  describ- 
ed by  Hippocrates  in  lib.  iii.  cap.  5.  de  Victm 
Ratione  Sanorum  : —  | 

^pifiBtot  yBvviTa.if  TO  T£  evre^ov  ^vstoi;,  koci  eXtcovTat,  xa 
Sioix^pesTUt  aifjbaruSea,  romo  ^ucrevTe^i'fi  Ka-KseTUi^ 
vovcrog  yakitrti  re,  Jt«<  BTriKtv^uvog. 

When  the  body  is  heated,  and  there  is  an 
acrimonious  purging,  with  corrosion  and  ulce- 
ration of  the  intestine,  and  bloody  stools,  the: 
disease  is  called  a  dysentery,  and  is  a  severe  and; 
dangerous  disorder." 

Galen  de  Locis  Affectis,  lib.  vi.  cap.  2.  says,' 
X^ij  ^  Ujttflff,  iv  Tw  TtTM^ovTi  Xoyct),  Tug  KVpiug  ovoy,x^Q- 
fiivag  SvcrevTe^tag  aKoveiy,  ug   trt]fA.(xivova'7]g  T9J5  ■Ztrpoo'ij-- 
yo^iag  svrepuv  lXxa(riv. 

"  It  is  necessaiy  to  understand  properly  thei 
meaning  of  the  word  dysentery,  as  the  appella- 
tion itself  signifies  an  ulcer  of  the  intestines,"  | 

And  that, —  | 
E"  y-Bv  ovv  exyc^KTig  xoXtig  SoiicvaSoig  Uuvag,  bK' 

CCXJTOV  yiVBTUt^  f/,BTOi  Sb  roSUTTjV  aKoKovOsi  ^V(rfA,C(TOi  TUV 
tVTB^COV    SlTX  TOig  ^V<r^Oi<ri   CVVBKK^lVBTCtl    Tt   y,lKpOV  ccl' 

fACiTog^  i^vnt  vi^vi  Sv<rsvTS^tcc  to  TXioSog  bctti. 

"  At 
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"  At  first  there  is  a  discharge  of  acrid  bile, 
then  abrasions  of  the  intestines  follow,  after- 
wards blood  is  excreted  with  the  abrasions  ;  and 
this  constitutes  a  tnie  dysentery. " 

He  then  proceeds,  — 
When  abrasions  of  the  bowels  only  are  dis- 
I  charged,  it  is  to  be  observed,  whether  any  fat 
;  substance  is  voided  with  them  ;  for  then  the 
iilcer  is  in  the  large  intestines.    AVhen  blood  is 
'Voided,  it  is  necessary  to, observe  w^hether  it  is 
:  mixed  universally  with  the  excrements,  or  whe- 
ther it  is  only  superficially  upon  some  part  of 
them.    If  it  be  mixed  with  them,  it  shews  that 
the  ulcer  is  in  the  superior  intestines  ;  if  it  ap- 
:pear  on  the  surface,  the  ulcer  is  in  the  inferior 
intestines.    The  same  observation  applies  in  re- 
gard to  the  abrasions j  in  some  degree ;  and  they 
will  also  shew  by  their  proper  substance,  which 
intestine  is  affected.  Dysenteries  that  arise  from 
the  liver,  are  to  be  discovered  in  this  manner  ;^ — 
in  the  beginning,  a  thin  bloody  sanies  is  dis- 
charged, then  by  the  disease  increasing,  a  thick 
humour,  not  unlike  the  feeces  of  red  wine ;  but 
no  abrasions  are  voided ;  and  sometimes  during 
an  interval  of  two  or  three  days,  the  evacuation 
is  suppressed,    then  returns  again,   with  dis- 
charges, much  worse  than  the  former ;  which 
is  not  the  case  when  there  is  an  ulcer  in  the  in- 

Q  testines : 
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testines :  in  which  the  patient  has  neither  large 
.'Stools,  nor  long  intervals  between  them.  When 
the  ulcer  is  in  the  rectum,  the  disease  is  calle^ 
a  Tenesmus;  it  is  attended  with  vehement  strain- 
ing, and  a  constant  desire  of  going  to  stoolJ 
voiding  at  the  same  time  but  little,  which  in  the 
beginning  is  pitiiitous  and  pinguious,  but  in 
length  of  time,  a  species  of  abrasions  is  also 
voided :  but  through  the  whole  of  the  disease, 
the  fasces  from  the  superior  intestines,  have  no-! 
thing  of  this  sort  mixed  with  them/'' 

Some  Writers  mention,  that  after  a  great 
straining  to  stool,  preceded  by  a  vehement  pain, 
a  sort  of  callous  stones  have  been  voided,  noU 
unlike  those  which  are  generated  in  the  bladder: 
but  I  have  never  seen  them,  nor  have  I  evei'j 
heard  of  any  person  who  has." 

He  says,  in  his  Comment  on  the  Epidemics^ 
lib,  iii.  comm.  3,  sect.  70,  "  that  there  are  two! 
sorts  of  dysenteries  ;  one  from  an  ulceration  of; 
the  corroded  intestines ;  and  the  other,  when  a 
copious  discharge  of  blood  from  the  veins  of  the: 
intestines  is  evacuated/' 

In  Lib.  iii.;  cap.  7,  de  St/mpWmatiim  Causis,  lief; 
says,  "  there  are  four  different  species  of  bloody, 
excretions,  from  four  dilferent  causes;  one  of' 

pure. 
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pure  blood,  from  the  loss  of  a  limb,  'or  from 
foregoing  some  accustomed  exercise.  Another, 
when  from  an  imbecillitj  of  the  liver,  a  w  atry 
Dlood  is  discharged,  like  the  washings  of  raw 
desh.  The  third,  when  a  black  and  shining 
3lood  is  discharged.  In  these  three  species  of 
-xcretions,  the  discharges  are  large,  but  in  the 
burth,  the  stools  are  smaller  and  more  frequent; 
;ometimes  pure  blood  is  voided,  and  sometimes 
n  a  concreted  state  ;  sometimes  a  small  quantity 
)f  matter;  also  sloughs  of  ulcers,  which  are 
;alled  l(p6XKtSeg ;  besides  membranous  substances, 
vhich  are  parts  of  the  intestines  themselves ; 
vith  these,  excrements  are  often  voided,  having 
hops  of  blood  in  them.  This  last  is  an  exul- 
ieration  of  the  intestines,  and  which  only, 
ome  writers  will  allow  to  be  properly  called  a 
lysentery. 

In  lilf.  ii.  cap,  5.  de  Locis  Affectis,  he  says, 
'  griping  pains  in  the  intestines  are  caused  by  a 
rorroding  humour,  for  which  reason  the  dysen- 
ery  is  always  preceded  by  these  pains ;  which 
vith  an  ulceration  of  the  intestines,  the  modern 
iliysicians,  and  many  of  the  ancients,  call  a  dy- 
entery.  Some  of  the  latter  not  only  term  this, 
)ut  also  any  bloody  excretion,  a  dysentery." 

Q  2  Some 
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Some  of  our  modern  writers  have .  disputedij 
with  the  ancients,  respecting  the  propriety  of,i 
describing  the  dysentery,  with  an  ^  ulceratioi^ 
of  the  bowels,  because  an  ulceration  is  not  a 
primary  symptom,  nor  necessary  to  Constitute 
a  dysentery;  being,  as  Alexander  of  Tralles; 
observes,  rather  the  effect  than-  the  cause  of  the* 
disease.  i 

But  these  discriminations  are  as  useless,  as  the 
various  divisions  into  which  those  moderns 
have  marshalled  different  sorts  of  dysenteries ; 
as  the  acute,  chronic,  bilious,  malignant,  pu- 
trid, benign,  red,  white,  brown,  grey,  &o: 
which  distinctions,  in  fact,  are  only  applicable] 
to  the  various  appearances  of  the  same  disease, 
as  influenced  by  climate,  season,  constitution; 
to  different  stages  and  degrees  of  it ;  and  to  such! 
'  cases  where  some  other  disorder,  or  epidemic; 
is  united  with  it. 

Hippocrates  himself,  it  is  certaiii,  makes 
use  of  the  epithet  spv^pa,  red,  m  Morb.  Vulgj 
lib.  ii.  and  in  other  places ;  but  he  useS"  the 
-  word  d^vcnvn^ia  every  where,  in  a  general  sense,- 
as  >vell  as  Galen  ;  distinguishing  this  disease 
from  the  A/appo<«,  Alvi  Projiiwhim,  or  Diarrhoea; ; 
and  from  the  A£nne{>iei,  Lev  it  as  Intestinorum,  or 
Lientery. 

Thd 
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The  Diarrhcea  is  described  by  Aret.bus  to  be 
a  flux  of  liquid  and  uncoiicocted  aliment*; 
and  bv  Galen  to  be  a  plentiful  flux  of  the  • 
bellv,  without  any  inflammation  or  exulcera- 
tion  of  the  intestines  f.  The  LiejUeiy  is  a  dis- 
ease, according  to  Hippocrates  and  Galen, 
.^yherein  the  food  passes  through  the  body,  un- 
changed, uncorrnpted,  Uquid,  and  without  pam; 
and  the  body  is  wasted.  De  Affeciionibus,  lib. 
.cap.  7.  Ss  Jphor.  Bipt..  commeiit.  vi.  sect.  1. 

Stdenhaini,  in  treating  of  the  epidemical  dy- 
sentery in  London,  of  1669,1670,  1671,  and 
1672,  uses  the  word  in  so  general  a  sense,  that 
he  has  been  attacked  by  some  observers  of  trifles, 
for  saying,  at  the  setting-in  of  the  dysentery  in 
the  first  autumn,  several  had  no  stools  at  all; 

quamplurimi  nullis  omnino  dejeciioiiibus  molesta- 

bantur\"  • 

Hippocrates  speaks  of  the  disease  where  the 
■oatients  were  not  much  afliicted  with. pam; 
lib.  iii.  sect.  54.  Epidemiorum ;  ov(revT£pK^<}si5  0 
cCroi  Xiy,u  trnTTovccg'.  and  SYDENHAM  says,- that  the 
epidemical  constitution  decUnin^,   the   gripes  ^ 
were  scarcely  felt ;     tormina  viv  percipp'e^itur  §•  *  : 

*  Cap.  1.  (le  Sig.  ct  Caus.  Diut,  Morb.  lib,  ii. 
t  Definition.  Medic. 
+  P.  182. 

§  P.  182.  . 

Q  3  Having 
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Having  premised  thus  much  concerning  thr 
definition  of  the  disease  of  which  I  am  treating, 
and  of  which  farther  and  ample  descriptions 
may  be  found,  referring  to  Aret^us,  Ae-- 
Tius,  C^Lius  AuRELiANus,  and  Alexander; 
0/ Tralles,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  first  article' 
for  therapeutical  consideration.  • 

The  immediate  causes  of  all  diseases,  well 
imderstood  and  properly  considered,  point  to 
their  cure.  It  was  an  observation  of  the  re- 
nowned Sydenham,  that  possessing  this  know- 
ledge, and  a  correct  history  of  a  disease,  he 
never  was  at  a  loss  to  prescribe  a  suitable  re- 
medy for  it ;  and  that  he  always  proceeded 
with  caution,  until  these  circumstances  were 
ascertained. 

The  disorder  in  question  has  been,  I  beheve, 
more  considered  from  its  effects,  remote,  and 
concurring  causes,  than  from  its  immediate  cause; 
hence  we  may  account  for  the  inefiicacy  of  the. 
various  attempts  to  cure  it. 

The  pen  of  writers  has  done  little  more  in 
the  dysentery,  than  record  the  times  and  places, 
when  and  where,  it  proved  most  fatal ;  the  ap- 
pearance it  put  on ;  its  symptoms ;  its  devasta- 
tion ;  variety  of  modes  pf  treatment,  that  had 

no 
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no  certain  success  ;  irow  and  then  a  remarkable 
case;  and  the  i^hcenomena  discovered  on,  dis- 
secting the  dead*, 

The  great  author  above-mentioned,  foUow- 
ing  nature  as  an  unerring  guide,  never  stopped 
at^'effects;  neither  did  he  bewilder  himself  in 
the  search  of  those  causes  of  diseases,  that.are 
■not  cognizable  by  our  senses  i  but  proceeded 
,on  to  such  as  are  immediate,  or  conjunct,  and 
,obser^^ed  and  assisted  the  means  employed  by 
;  nature  to  reheve  herself  struggUng  under  the 
oppression  of  disease  ;.  or  substituted  a  safer  and 
better  method,  when  hers  was  dangerous  or 
ineffectual,    To  this  principle  the  world  is  in- 
tdebted  for  that  inestimable  work,  which  can 
only  perish  w^ith  it;  a  work  founded  on  a  basis 
^pphcable  to  all  chmes ;  that  stands  as  the  Pal- 
ladium of  physic  against  the  superstitious  err9rs: 

*  The  various  appearances  of  the  intestines  after  death 
from  this  disease,  have  been  described  by  a  multitude  of 
Ts-riters ;  and  many  of  their  desoriptions  collected  togetbel^ 
by  BoNETUS,  and  may  be  seen  in  his  admirable  work,  the. 
Sejn(khretum,  lib.m.  sect.  W.  But  as  dissections-  of  this 
sort  lead  to  nothing  towards  the  cure  of  the  dysentery,  and 
as  the  appearance  of  the  intestines  varies  according  to  the 
habit  of  the  patient,  and  the  duration  of  the  disease,  I  have 
suppressed  an  account  of  many  dissections  I  have  made,  as 
cleiiionstrative  only  of  its  effects,  which  are  sulliciently  known 
to  all  pratttitioners. 

Q    1  of 
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of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  ingenious  chimems ; 
of  later  times. 

'    .       •  I 

He  discovered  the  dysentery  to  be  a  fever  of' 
the  season  or,  of  its  own  kind,  turned  inwards, 
'■  upon  the  inlestines. 

"  Febrem  cum  esse  siii  scilicet  generis,  in  intestiiia 
pitroversam 

His  successors  have  made  but  little  farther  use 
of  this  excellent  aphoi ism  than  quoting  it;  as 
their  rules  laid  dovvn  for  treating  the  disease 
sufficiently  prove. 

In  the  course  of  my  experience  in  the  West-. 
Indies,  and  from  every  account  I  have  been 
able  to  procure  in  that  part  of  the  world,  I 
have  invariably  found  the  truth  of  Sydenham's 
opinion ;  and  have  remarked,  that  as  the  flux 
conforms  by  t^e  number  of  stools,  and  by  its 
rapidity,  to  the  degree,  so  it  does  to  the  state 
of  the  fever,  .of  the  season,  when  it  prevails ; 
the  stools  being  more  frequent,  and  aU  symp- 
toms more  aggravated,  at  those  hours  when  the 
current  fevers  are  in  their  exacerbation,  and  the 
reverse  when  in  their  remission;  besides,  the 
alternate  succession  of  one  disease  to  ariothev,  I 
have  frequently  observed. 

*  P.  182.  . 

Nor  ■ 
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Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that "  this  Fever  of  the 
Intestines,  like  most  others,  is-  caused  bv  ob- 
structed perspiration ;  not  confined  to  cold,  hot, 
wet,  or  dry  seasons ;  particular  food,  water, 
liquors,  or  fruit:  but  chiefl}^  liepending  on  some 
secret  iniiuence  in  the  .atmosphere,  or  on  sudden 
transitions  of  the  air,  and  such  other  causes 
as  expose  people  to  have  perspiratioia  hastily 
stopped. 

I  know  that  writers  have  written  very  learn- 
edly on  remote,  pre-disposing,  and  proximate 
causes ;  and  lay  great  stress  on  heat  and 
moisture,  putrid  ferments,  infection,  &g.  &c. 
But  upon  a  strict  examination,  we  shall  find 
that  there  has  been  too  much  attention  em-r 
ployed  on  these  vague,  uncertain,  an^  never- 
to-be-defined  circumstances  ;  while  the  imme- 
diate cause,  or  priimun  mobile,  has  escaped  un-r 
noticed. 

Epidemical  diseases  can  have  but  one  general 
and  immediate  cause ;  for  what  pre-disposing 
r-ause  can  exist,  where  every  diversity  of  habit 
of  body,  and  age,  is  subject  to  the  same  symp- 
toms, and  curtxl  by  the  same  remedies  ?  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  a  conjunct  c-ause  is  ne- 
cessary, by  which  one  part  Becomes,  jiffectcd 
and  not  another ;  otherwise  obstructed  pcrspi- 

rcltion, 
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ration,  the  parent  of  so  many,  would  always, 
produce  the  same,  disease. 

■    .  ..  1 

Though  I  believe  that  epidemical  dysenteries ; 
have  but  one  imiversal  and  common  cause,  and , 
may  be  removed  by  one  universal  and  common 
remedy;  yet  I  do  not  contend  that  a  particular* 
disease  m^y  not  be  created  by  a  particular  cause,, 
and  be  cured  by  a  particular  medicine.  Acci-i. 
dental  stimuli  in  the  bowels  have  often  causedl 
this  disease,  and  a  little  rhubarb  and  laudanumi 
have  often  cured  it. 

It  is  said  by  CuspiNiANUs,  that  the  emperor: 
Theophilus  died  of  a  dysentery,  which  was; 
caused  by  drinking  a,  large  draught  of  very 
cold  water.  Fabricius  Hildanus  mentions  ai 
person  to  whom  the  eating  of  mushrooms  had. 
almost  proved  fatal  by  the  same  disease*. 
^LiAN  says,  that  Tachos,  an  .Egyptian,  a  re- 
markably healthy  man  in  his  own  country, 
lost  his  life  by  a  dysentery  in  Persia,  which  he: 
brought  on  by  changing  from  his  accustomed 
diet,  to  that  of  the  luxurious  Persians  f .  Ama- 
Tus  LusiTANUS  says,  the  people  in  India  and 
^gypt  have  dysenteries,  from  eating  the  flesh 

*  De  Dysenter.  cap.  10. 

t  Lib.  V.  cap.  1 .  Var.  Histor, 

of 
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of  animals  that  feed  on  cassia  fistula  *.  —  I  have 
frequently  kno\^'n  dysenteries  caused  hj  eating 
hnmoderatelj  of  such  fruit  as  pine-apples  and 
oranges,  among  people  newly  arrived  in  the 
West-Indies;  and  in  Paris  from  drinking  the 
I  water  of  the  Seine-,  and  from  change  of  wa? 
;  fer  in  many  countries.  But  the  cause  of  epide- 
mical diseases  is  no  more  to  be  considered  from, 
particular  cases,  than  the  natural  life  of  man  is 
to  be  estimated,  by  the  age  of  those  that  fall 
by  casualty,  or  perish  by  untimely  death. 

The  consequence  of  obstructed  perspiration, 
from  whatever  cause,  is  either  great  inflamma- 
tion, or  great  debility ;  and  a  plethora  in  the 
body,  of  much  greater  extent  than  what  can 
be  caused  by  the  loss  of  a  limb,  or  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  menses,  or  a  bleeding  at  the  nose : 
and  yet  Hippocrates  and  Galen  assign  these, 
■which  many  other  writers  and  frequent  ob- 
servations confirm,  to  be  sufficient  causes  to 
produce  a  rupture  of  vessels,  m  other  parts  of 
the  body. 

By  what  conjunct  cause  this  plethora,  from 
obstructed  perspiration,  should  be  directed  to 
the  intestines,  and  not  to  the  lungs,  I  do  not 

*  Cent,  ii.  curat.  45.  in  scholia. 

know. 
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knovv'.  If  this  conjunct  cause  be  only  some  la* 
tent  matter  in  the  bowels,  how  comes  it,  that 
in  camps,  where  the  officers  and  men  often  use 
a  totally  different  diet,  and  are  "in  many  respects 
tinder  different  circumstances;  and  in  cities., 
where  infants,  adults,  old  people,  and  those  of 
every  description  and  mode  of  life, — fall  indis-. 
criminately  in  an  epidemical  season  ?■ 

The  great  outlet  for '  perspiration  being  the 
skin,  it  must  ever  be  subject  to  variation  in 
quantity,  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  air. 

•  In  the  temperate  climate  of  Italy,  it  appears  by 
8anctorius*  that  perspnation  amounts  to  nve-. 
eighths  of  what  is  taken  into  the  body;  we. 
cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  at  the  violent; 
efforts  nature  immediately  makes,  on  the  sudden 
suppression  of  an  habit  of  such  extent :  and  if 
we  attend  to  the  stools  of  some-  patients,  after 
the  common  contents  of  tha  bowels  are  disT 
charged,  before  the  blood-vessels,  are  broken, 
and  at  intervals  when  there  is  no  rnixtu.re  Q.i 
blood,  or  mucus,  we  shall  find  they  are  no- 

•  thing  but  a .  serous,  acrid  fluid,  secerned  from 
the  blood. 

*  SANCTORius>says,  fifty  ounces,  of  perspiration  is  disn. 
charged  from  a  man  in  a  day  in  Italy,  Kiel  computes  that 
thirtv-tiiree  ounces  is  the  mean  quantity  in  England. 
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As  I  have  constantly  practised  in  the  opinion 
that  an  epidemical  dysentery  is  a  Fever  of  the 
itestincs,  and  that  this  fever  is  universally  caused 
]n-  the  obstnicied  perspiration  being  determined 
there;  so  I  have  universally  found  it  relieved 
I  by  tiurning  back  that  discharge  to  its  natural 
channel:  nor  have  I  often  found  difficulty  in 
remo^-ing  it  speedily,  when  taken  in  the  begin- 
:ning  of  the  disease. 

The  common  and  fatal  practice  of  attacking 
•the  disorder  in  the  bovs^els,  ,v\dth  opiates  and 
;  astringents,  is  but  aggravating  the  effect,  — 
which  at  first  is  irritation,  and  distention  of 
the  mesaraic  vessels, — while  the  cause  is  entirely 
neglected. 

Among  the  multitude  of  formulce  proposed, 
we  find  snake-root,  Dover  s  powder,  and  other 
diaphoretic  medicines ;  but  exhibited  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  must  often  have  produced 
more  harm  than  good :  however,  it  plainly 
demonstrates  that  the  skin  has  not  been  really 
looked  to  for  relief,  much  less  has  the  process 
cf  SWEATING  been  considered  as  the  only  one 
to  T^c  relied  on. 

Some  physicians  recommend  ipecacuanha  in 
small  doses,  united  with  philonium,  or  opium : 

others 
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Others  a  course  of  ipecacuanha,  in  stages  of  the 
disease,  when  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  , 
over.  The  good  elfects  from  ipecacuanha  are 
attributed,  sometimes  to  -its  anti- spasmodic 
power ;  sometimes  to  its  purging,  and  some- 
times to  its  astringent  quahty.  But  with  de- 
ference to  these  opinions,  which  have  been 
numerous,  I  beUeve  with  Freind,  that  ipeca- 
cuanha increases  the  tendency  of  the  humours 
to  the  skin ;  and  therein  consists  its  use  iii 
fluxes*. 

• 

I  apprehend .  that  iio  astringent  medicines^ 
simply  as  such,  will  often  be  found  proper  in 
fluxes :  this  is  daily  evinced  by  gangrenes,  ob- 
stinate obstructions^  abscesses,  dropsies  or  swel- 
lings, which  arise  when  a  flux  has  been  injudi- 
ciously stopped  by  them  f  *  A  dysentery  beingi 
■ 

*  Radix  ipecacJuanhse  prsetei*  virri  vomitdriam,  quam  ob- 
tinet,  uberrimum  sudorem  excitare  solet.  Atque  in  Ijocj, 
quantum  ego  conjectura  assequi  possum,  prsecipue  consistit 
egregie,  ilia  in  dyseintericis  affec.tibus  virtus^  quam  sibi  prse 
aliis  vomendi  instrunientis  vindicat. 

Freind,  Comm&nt.  dc  Febr.  p.  40; 

f  HiPPOcRAT.  Prtenot.  sect,  2.  "  Intempestive  sup  J 
pressa  Intestinorum  Difficultas,  abscessum  in  costis,  aut  iri 
visceribus,  aut  articulis  inducit."  And  Galen  de  Ven. 
sect,  adversus  Erasistrat.  cap.  6.  says,  "Melancholia,', 
Insania,  Pleuritis,  Dolor  Renum,  Sanguinis  Vomitus,  Epi- 
lepsia, Hydrops,  oriri  possunt," 
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j  its  first  stages,  a  Fever  of  the  Inlest'mes 
Band  in  every  stage,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  ex- 
Icretions,  an  increase  of  one  discharge  from  the 
diminution  of  another ;  which  cannot  be  efFec- 
cually  remedied,  bnt  by  restoring  the  ftmctions 
3f  the  body  to  their  natural  order  and  equili- 
orium. 

Senac  gave  emetic  tartar  in  small  doses;  but 
le  expressly  says,  he  gave  it  as  a  laxative  to 
.ieep  up  a  free  passage  from  the  stomach  to  the 
rectum. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  give  the  glass^ 
md  other  preparations  of  antimony,  in  casual 
loses,  and  uncertain  periods ;  but  the  opera- 
:ion  is  alvrays  intended  for  the  first  passages. 
[n  this  practice,  though  the  primes,  vice,  are 
;o  necessary  to  be  cleansed,  I  attribute  the  prin- 
:ipal  success,  to  the  effects  antimonials  pro- 
duce, in  opening  the  obstructed  capillaries,  and 
Dreventing  a  reflux  of  humours  to~  the  bow^els ; 
br  often  in  fluxes,  when  from  carelessness  and 
:old,  antimonials  have  had  their  whole  force 
md  action  turned  upon  the  bowels,  they  have 
ncreased  the  determination  of  the  fluids  there, 
and  brought  on  sudden  death. 


The 
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The  activity  of  emetic  tartar:  makes  the  direc- 
tion of  it  difficult ;  it  is  in  many  refejDccts  a  dan- 
gerous medicine  in  hot  climates  ;  the  nervous 
system  there  being  so  irritable :  —  excepting 
merely  as  an  emetic.  It  has  done  much  mis-  -Iji 
chief  when  employed  as  a  diaphoretic  in  fevers  |i 
and  fluxes..  The  reguline  virulence  of  the  anti--  [ 
mony  being  combined  with  acid,  makes  its  ^  i 
operation,  as  a  sudorific,  very  precarious ;  and  1 1 
it  often  proves  fatal  to  the  stomach. 

Such  preparations  of  antimony,  as  James  \ 
pow^der,  that  have,  what  has  been  termed  the''  ( 
phlogiston  of  the  mineral,  mitigated,  and  the 
r^guHne  part  capable  of  action,  from  acidity,  i; 
are  best  in  these  diseases,  being  more  certainly  ^ 
sudorific;  their  operation  in  the  stomach  andh 
bowxls  considerably  depends  on  the  state  of  the  •  f 
humours  contained  there ;  and  they  principally  i 
become  j^ctive  w^hen  nature  requires  it.  ^  i 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  doses  of  these 
preparations  of  antimony  cannot  be  so  well  * 
ascertained,  as  its  solution  by  the  vegetable  acid; 
for  which  reason  emetic  tartar  has  been  pre- 
ferred for  use. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  emetic  tartar  is  a 
certain  vomit,  and  w^hen  given  for  that  purpose,  . 

the :  1 
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the  dose  is  easily  ascertained ;  but  as  it  acts  im- 
mediately on  the  stomach,  it  is  frequently  im-  \ 

>ssible  to  produce  any  other  effects  by  it,  in 
w  hatever  dose  administered.  A  very  respect-  - 
able  physician,  at  the  head  of  a  medical  semi- 
nary*, has  greatly  contributed  to  the  general 
use  of  emetic  tartar:  and  much  abuse  of  it  has 
arisen  in  hot  chmates,  from  respect  to  his  au- 
thority and  character. 

It  has  been  supposed  also  by  the  same  pro- 
ffessor,  that  the  apphcation  of  cold  air,  as  a  se- 
dative, by  abating  the  re-action  of  the  vascular 
system,  may  be  useful  in  some  circumstances  of 
fever ;  but  he  does  not  venture  to  pronounce  in 
what.  This  dangerous  conjecture  too,  v^  e  have 
iseen  followed  ;  by  the  extravagant  custom  jDf 
exposing  patients  indiscriminately  in  fevers  and 
ffluxes,  almost  sub  dio,  and  the  mischief  it  pro- 
fduced  disregarded.. 

A  moderately  cool,  temperate  air,  proper 
and  necessary  in  every  species  of  fever  ;  but  if 
iany  thing  beyond  that  degree  is  meant,  it  can- 
not be  supported  by  any  reasoning  that  applies 
to  the  small-pox ;  though  this  gave  rise  to  the 
^speculation,  and  many  experiments  on  it,  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe. 

*  Dr.  CULLEN. 
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The  smail-pox  fever  is  sui  generis,  and  teU 
minates  in  phlegmons ;  it  requires  3.  treatment 
of  its  own ;  for  example,  cooler  air  than  is  re-«  } 
quired  in  a  state  of  health  is  necelTary  ;  raising 
a  sweat  is  prejudicial,  and  often  changes  the 
distinct  into  the  confluent  sort.  On  the  con* 
frarj^  in  fevers,  their  solution  is  commonly  by 
sweat:  cold  air  applied,  as  in  the  small-pox^ 
impedes  that  solution,  and  changes  an  inter- 
mittent into  a  remittent,  or  both  into  a  con- , 
tinued  fever. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dispute  the  auxiliary 
aid,  that  may  occasionally  be  drawn  from  vari-t 
ous  purgatives,  and  even  from  various  astrin-! 
gents,  in  certain  conditions  of  a  dysentery, 
diarrhoea,  x^r  tenesmus  ;  or  from  rhubarb,  ab-r 
sorbents,  and  correctors,  in  unimportant  com- 
plaints ou  the  bowels,  originating  there,  frora 
acrimon'  and  crudities  ;  but  to  recommend  a 
practice  for  removing  epidemical  dysenteries,  by 
means  adequate  to,  and  that  correspond  with, 
their  general  cause. 

it  ^ill  occur  to  every  practitioner, -^as'  my 
intentipii  here  is  the  use  of  Sudorifics,— that  I 
liiean  a  careful,  Contimied  course  of  them,  to  keep 
up  a  Sweat,  in  extent  proportioned  to  the  violence 
of  the  disease ;  and  not  the  trifling  way  of  giving 

them 
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them  in  small  doses,  whilst  the  patient  i^  ex- 
posed, and  their  operation  neglected.    It  will 
occur  also,  that  the  sudor ific  employed  7mist.  be 
'suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  Jiu.v  ;  the  stage  of 
and  the  habit  of  the  patient. 

^yhen  I  propose  a  method  for  the  cure  of 
'  this  disease  by  a  course  of  sudorifics,  I  am  aware 

of  no  objection  that  can  possibly  attend  the 
.novelty  of  the  doctrine;  excepting  that  it 
m-ants  the  sanction  of  the  fathers  of  physic, 
rand  has  to  oppose  +he  errors  and  prejudices  of 

custom. 

But  facts  must  support  it,  where  this  disease 
:is  most  formidable,  from  the  important  con- 
<sideration  that  success  in  war,  the  safety  of 
jpossessions,   and  the  protection  of  commerce, 
depend  on  the  preservation   of   soldiers  and 
sailors  ;  among  whom  the  flux  has  ever  been 
found  to  make  the  most  dreadful  havock  in  the 
East  and  West-Indies  ;  and  on  all  service  in  hot 
climates. 

Though  I  have  had  a  succession  of  opportu- 
nities in  my  private  practice,  since  the  year 
1/68,  to  prove  the  extent  of  the  doctrine  I 
advance  ;  I  have  also  had  many  opportunities 
to  prove  its  efficacy,  in  that  degree  of  dysen- 

R  2  tcry, 
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tery,  which  is  no  where  to  be  seen  but  in  mi, 
litary  camps  and  garrisons :  for  which  reason 
I  shall  illustrate  the  subject  with  a  short  ac-  i 
count  of  the  bloody-flux,  as  it  raged  among  the 
troops  in  Jamaica,  in  April,  1780,  and  pai'ticu* 
larly  in  the  camp  at  Castile  Fort,  with  the  me-, 
thod  that  I  followed  in  the  treatment. 

This  flux  will  appear  to  want  almost  all  the  ! 
usually-conceived  remote  causes  of  a  dysentery ;  ' 
but  it  will  be  found,  with  the  immediate  one, 
common  to  all, 

The  state  of  the  human  frame  for  some  time 
prior  to,  the  above  period,  underwent  a  multi-  ' 
tude  of  diurnal  transitions,  from  the  absence,  ■ 
or  presence  of  a  violent  sea-breeze :  the  weather 
was  now  remarkably  dry,  hot  for  the  season  of 
'  the  year,  and  at  times  sultry.  ^  It  w^s  impossi- 
ble to  use  the  least  exe?-cise  without  being 
heated ;   and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get .  ' 
heated,  without  being  immediately  chilled  by 
the  breeze  *, 

It  is  the  soldier's  life  to  be  much  exposed, 
and  it  is  his  custom  to  be  careless  of  himself: 

*  When  the  breeze  is  violent,  and  what  is  called  fiery,  \\ 
checks  perspiration,  when  people  are  exposed  to  it,  in  an 
active  situation  ;  making  the  skin  dry  and  parched,  and 
pausing  a  feverish  tendency. 

wh':n 
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V\^Iien  he  is  fatigued,  or  heated,  he  hastens  to 
cool  himself  in  the  breeze,  or  night  air,  and 
perhaps  throws  off  his  clothes^  and  often  hes 
down  and  sleeps  in  that  condition.  If  he  is 
v\  et,  he  dries  his  clothes,  linen,  and  skin  to- 
iether;  By  these  means,  perspiration,  the  great 
jDimtain  of  health  in  hot  climates,  is  suddenly 
;  topped,  and  febrile  strictures  occiupj  the  whole 
lurface  of  the  hodj. 

I  A  flux  following  these  data,  must  distinguish 
Itself  by  an  inflammatoiy  diathesis ;  and  its  pro- 
gress wall  consequently  be  rapid. 

The  general  symptoms  were  a  chilness  in  the 
jeginning,  succeeded  by  feverish  heats ;  gli- 
dings, and  frequent  small  motions ;  sickness 
}f  the  stomach,  and  sometimes  retchings  ;  co- 
pious purging  soon  followed,  with  green, 
.□rown,  or  yellow  watery  stools;  these  were 
now  mixed  with,  or  succeeded  by  great  dis- 
::harges  of  blood;  several  ounces  of  pure  ar^ 
terial  blood  w^ere  \-oided  in  a  stream,  every 
iialf  hour,  or  hour ;  and  some  patients  bled  to 
death  in  this  manner.  The  stools  varied  in 
fcetor,  and  appearance,  according  to  the  periods 
of  the  disease,  and  as  they  were  more  or  less 
retained.  A  considerable  degree  of  fever  brouglit 
on  the  disease,  and  accompanied  it  with  some  ; 

R  3  Vrith 
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with  Others  but  Uttle.    Small,  bloody,  slimy  ^ 
stools  continually  harrassed  the  patient  in  the[ 
last  stages,  particularly  at  nights.    The  tongue  ■ 
was  greatly  furred,  and  sometimes  of  a  "brown, 
or  black  colour.    Aphthae  appeared  but  seldom. 
This  is  the  general  account  of  those  who  ex- 
perienced the  violence  of  the  disease,  and  sur- 
vived the  first  week  ;  but  many  who  were  seized, 
at  the  setting  in  of  the  flux  that  spring,  perished 
in  three  or  four  days. 

The  curative  indications  are  to  cleanse  the: 
intestines,  and  to  cause  a  revulsion  to  the  sur-' 
face  of  the  body.  When  the  disease  is  rapid,, 
the  cure  depends  on  performing  these  things  a^, 
speedily  as  possible. 

Experience  having  shewn  that  the  commoni 
methods  and  medicines,  hitherto  used,  fall  far; 
short,  in  violent  dysenteries,  of  obtaining  the: 
important  point  of  revulsion,  in  proper  time,, 
and  supporting  it ;  the  practice  will  still  be  de- 
ficient, if  we  cannot  find  means  adequate  to: 
these  purposes. 

The  inductive  considerations  are,  t-o  bleed 
whenever  it  can  be  done  with  safety ;  to  cleanse;j 
the  primie  vi^ ;   to  check  the  impetus  with 
which  the  circulation  is  determined  on  the  in- 
testines, 
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testines,  distending  and  bursting  the  coats  of 
the  distributing  branches  of  the  mesenteric  ar- 
teries ;  to  remove  the  spasm  from  the  vessels  of 
the  surface  of  the  body,  and  to  cause  a  diversion 
there: — all  these  must  be  done  immediately, 
that  the  revulsion  may  be  effectuah 

Bleeding  being  an  operation  of  great  conse- 
quence in  the  flux,  the  cure  is  generally  begun 
.with  it,  repeating  it  as  the  symptoms  authorise. 
There  are  but  few  instances  where  it  may  not 
safely  be  done  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,; 
observing  only,  "  7ion  qua  atas  sit,  sed  qucE  vires 
nnt^r  The  necessity  is  obvious,  where  the 
patient  is  plethoric,  with  much  fever,  full  pulse, 
and  severe  pains. 

After  bleeding,  a  vomit  of  ipecacuanha  is  to 
be  given ;  which  commonly  relieves  the  sto- 
mach from  a  load  of  acid,  poraceous,  bilious 
impurities.  But  our  great  expectation  from  vo- 
rmiting  is,  that  its  action  on  the  muscular  fibres 
'of  the  stomach,  forces  open  the  extreme  arterial 
bVapillaries,  forwards  the  circulation  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  and  induces  to  sweat. 

This,  the  invariable  effect  of  vomits,  has  not 
been  noticed  by  the  ancients ;  and  has  never 

*  Cel3,  lib.  ii.  cap.  10. 
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been  by  the  moderns,  applied  to  the  end  I  pro- 
pose in  the  cure  of  intestinal  diseases.  An 
opiate,  after  its  operation  is  necessary. 

i 

After  the  vomit  and  opiate,  it  is  proper  to 
empty  the  bowels,  but  with  caution,  in  case 
the  patient  be  weak ;  and  in  such  a  manner, 
as  not  to  increase  the  determination  of  the 
blood  there,  and  divert  it  from  the  surface  ;  for 
then  we  should  lose  the  ground  gained  by  the 
vomit,  and.  counteract  our  principal  design. 
An  antimonial  that  acts  much  upon  the  skin 
and  purges  at  the  same  time,  is  what  I  always 
use. 

The  prirnce  vi<e  being  cleansed,  and  the  revul- 
sion begun,  it  must  be  supported  by  sudori- 
fics,  that  the  disease  may  be  thrown  off  by 
sweat :  this  will  be  effected  by  uniting  an  opiate 
with  a  diaphoretic,  and  administering  it  as  oc- 
casion requires. 

Laudanum  and  antimonial  wine  combined,  is 
a  medicine  that  causjes  little  or  no  irritation,  and 
is  a  pleasant  and  . certain  diaphoretic. 

•  It  'is  generally  necessary  in  the  ilux,  when 
a  sweat  is  intended  by  antimonial,  or  other 
emetic  medicines, .  in  small  doses,  to  add  lau- 
danum, 
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janum,  to  take  off  their  irritation;  by  which 
neans  their  doses  and  effects  may  be  greatly, 
ended. 

Jatness  powder  is  admirably  calculated  to 
mswer  the  first  intentions  in  this  disease:  it 
)ossesses  this  great  advantage,  that  though  it 
hall  effectually  cleanse  the  prima  vicR,  properly 
riven,  it  never  fails  to  excite  a  plentiful  sweat, 
md  its  effects,  terminate  on  the  skin.  This 
iouble  operation,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  perhaps 
las  made  it  so  decisive  in  obstinate  fevers. 

When  the  diaphoresis  is  begun,  I  cover  my 
patient,  if  a  soldier,  with,  a  blanket, — ^w^hich  no 
soldier  should  be  without, — and  take  care  that 
the  wind  is  not  admitted  directly  upon  him. 
I  do  not  suffer  him  to  uncover  himself,  but 
[order  whatever  he  wants  to  be  brought  to  him, 
iand  supply  him  copiously  with  warm  barley- 
water,  mint,  sage,  balm,  or  oatmeal  tea;  and 
mow  and  then  give  him  a  bason  of  gruel,  or 
thin  flour  pap,  with  a  spoonful  or  two  of  good, 
:  sound  white  wine  in  it,  as  free  as  possible  from 
aciditv. 

AV'hen  the  sudorific  process  has  been  success- 
fully continued,  all  the  symptoms  grow  milder ; 
and  if  the  patient  break  out  in  a  rash,  or  efflo- 
rescent 
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rescent  eruptions,  or  boils,  the  disease  will  soonj 
be  removed.  ^ 

.1 

Should  it  be  objected,  that  uncovering  andl 
exposing  the  patient  while  sweating,  when  he 
rises  to  go  to  stool,  is  a  circumstanGe  which  i 
militates  against  my  doctrine;  I  answer,  that; 
where  there  are  proper  attendants  and  utensils,, 
the  patient  need  not  be  exposed,  nor  move 
from  his  bed;  and  that  when  once  a  complete 
and  universal  sweat  is  raised,  the  necessity  for  ■ 
exposing  the  patient  at  all,  will  soon  be  at  an 
end ;  as  the  disease  sometimes  suddenly  disap-* 
pears. 

In  the  West-Indies,  in  the  presence  of  seve- 
ral of  the  officers  of  different  regiments,  who 
were,  desirous  to  be  spectators  of  a  fact  so  in* 
teresting  to  the  army,  a  soldier  has  been  taken 
in  the  worst  condition  of  the  disease,  with 
blood  running  from  him,  as  in  an  haemorrhage 
from  a  wound,  and  in  the  utmost  agony;  I 
have  given  him  three  grains  of  the  common  '• 
glass  of  antimony,  finely  prepared,  and  made 
into  a  small  pill ;  this  perhaps  has  operated  up- 
wards and  downwards ;  but  in  promoting  its 
operation  to  the  skin,  those  other  operations 
ceased,  and  a  violent  sweat  has  ensued ;  which 
was  kept  up  by  warm  herb  teas,  and  now  and 

then 
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then  small  doses  of  laudanum,  which  may  al- 
,,.a,-s  be  given  with  safety,  and  without  any  of 
.  'usual'^inconveniencies,  while  the  patient  is 
s  eating,  which  is  a  fact  worthy  the  attention 
:  practitioners:  even  the  first  stool,  after  the 
sweating  has  been  raised,  has  been  less  bloody, 
and  the  third,  or  fourth,  frequently  scarcely 
tinged.— Such  is  the  power  of  Revulsion. 

If  the  flux  continue  obstinate,  and  the  sweats 
do  not  go  on  kindly,  it  will  not  only  be  requi- 
site to  carry  off  the  morbific  humours  by  a  dose 
of  the  antimonial  purgative,  but  repeated  vomits 
of  ipecacuanha  are  to  be  given.    In  this  case 
the  circulation  has  not  been  enough  diverted 
from  the  intestines,  to  produce  a  Ml  and  suf- 
ficient diaphoresis ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
give  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  fibres,  by  the  action 
of  vomiting:  for  in  vomiting,  the  action  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  force  the  blood  to  the  surface,  and  upper 
parts  of  the  body. 

Another  cause  of  obstinacy  in  the  flux,  is  in- 
durated faeces,  lodged  in  the  intestines ;  and 
though  the  patient  shall  have  been  repeatedly 
purged,  and  taken  nothing  but  fluids  during  his 
illness,  it  is  amazing  what  scijbala,  or  lumps  of 
excrement,  will  sometimes  be  brought  away,  by 

a  repe- 
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a  repetition  of  the  a,ntimonial  purgatiye,  after  an 
interval  of  several  days  ;  for  which  reason,  M^hen 
the  sweats  have  been  plentiful,  the  pulse  mode- 
rate, and  the  flux  still  continues,  we-  may  sus- 
pect this  to  be  the  case.  —The  extraordinary  ap 
pearance  these  balls  of  excrement  sometimes  ac- 
quire from  a  long  retention  among  the  diseased 
secretions,  has  induced  some  writers  to  whim- 
sical suppositions  concerning  their  cause,  and 
component  principles. 

PRINGLE  says,  he  does  not  know  whether 
those  lumps,  which  have  the  appearance  of  ^7^e^ 
are  the  same  which  Hippocrates  call§,  (r«^xs?, 
caruncula. 

Certainly  they  are  not :  for  the  (ru^ms  of  Hip* 
pocrates  Caro),  are  those  excretions  that 

Celsus  calls  -  camosar  Galen  says,  they  are 
the  muscular  substance  of  the  intestines ;  and 
Cardan,  that  they  are     a  mesenterio  et  viciiiis 

partihus  erosis  intestinisJ'     Commentators  in 
general  observe,  that  they  are  "  secimda  intesti" 
"  novum  tunicar  Besides,  Hippocrates  remarks, 
that  the  (Ta^Ksg  are  a  fatal  symptom  j  Uoiui 
ffu^Ktg  CTTo^oi^Tia-ucri  ^ocvouri^ov  *.    However  Brasa^ 

*  Aphor.  26.  sect.  4. 


vola, 
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voLA,  in  his  comment  on  this  passage,  sfftjs,  he 
has  cured  patients  who  have  voided  theM, 

The  corpora  pinguia  are  concretions  by  no 
means  fetal,  nor  uncommon  in  the  dysentery, 
though  the  carunculce  certainly  are,  notwith- 
standing what  Brasavola  asserts :  for  as  Fo- 
re stus  says,  ita  ut  qnsedam  corpora  pinguia 
*\  duntaxat  excernantur,  facile  curari  poterit, — 
"  ita  lit  veluti  carunaila,  hoc  est,  magnae  intes- 
"  tinorum  partes  excernantur,  lethaUs  est  talis 
*  dysentena."  Lib.  xxii.  obs.  33.  scholia. 

The  corpora- p'mguia  have  been  always  proper- 
ty distinguished  by  every  writer  of  experience 
md  correctness,  from  the  carunculcs,  sirigmenta, 
and  r amenta. 

Pringle  has  fallen  into  the  same  error  respect- 
ing the  caseous,  or  cheesy  substances,  frequent- 
ly found  in  the  stools  of  dysenteric  people ;  sup- 
!  posing  it  actually  cheese  eaten  by  the  patient. 
ipLATERUs  makes  th<c  same  mistake  respecting 
;lhc  pinguious  substances. 

I    I  pursue  the  method  I  have  related,  rcgu- 
|4a*ing  it  as  occasion  may  require,  or  particular 
occurrences  suggest ;  until  tlie  patient  is  in  a 

con- 
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condition  for  bark,  and  other  tonics  and  corro- 
borants. 

I 

The  flux  will  continue  troublesome  in  somd 
subjects  from  mere  weakness,  and  relaxation  oii 
the  vessels,  without  any  material  gripings  or  fe- 
Yerish  symptoms;  here  I  never  hesitate  to  give 
bark,  with  snake-root  and  wine. 

In  all  complaints  of  the  bowels,  particularly 
in  the  dysentery,  jtark  should  never  be  given  in 
substance  ;  it  causes  irritations  and  gripings  ;  anc: 
either  brings  back  the  disease,  or  fills  the  patient 
with  obstructions :  a  strong  decoction,  therefore,! 
is  ever  to  be  preferred.  | 

As  the  flux  is  always  increased  at  the  approacbi 
of  night,  so  for  some  time  after  it  has  abated 
the  pulse  quickens,  and  the  patient  grows  fever- 
ish in  the  evening :  this  is  an  admonition  tha< 
we  should  desist  from  bark,  and  give  a  gentle 
diaphoretic  at  nights. 

The  remaining  acrimony  which  sometimes 
keeps  up  a  small  irritation,  after  every  other  symp- 
tom is  removed,  may  be  corrected  with  ab-t 
sorbents,  and  . carried  ofl"  before  the  use  of  bark* 
or  at  any  subsequent  period  if  it  should  recurj 

with 
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vs  ith  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  or  any  mild  ca- 
:hartic. 

During  the  convalescent  state  of  those  who 
aave  been  much  reduced,  and  to  prevent  a  re- 
lapse, a  flannel  shirt,  or  jacket,  worn  next  the 
skin,  is  very  beneficial.  When  the  bowels  have 
jufFered  considerably  by  the  flux,  and  cannot  re- 
cover their  tone,  but  from  weakness  are  subject 
.0  returns  of  the  disease,  or  to  diarrhoea  or  tenes- 
nus,  on  the  least  exposure  to  cold,  a  flannel 
acket  next  the  skin,  will  be  found  almost  a  cer- 
tain remedy  and  preventive. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  when  the  attack  is  sud- 
4en  and  violent,  it  is  often  necessary  to  over- 
lake  the  disease  with  opiates,  and  cordials,  be- 
fore any  recourse  to  pathological  reasoning  is 
:o  be  adopted ;  otherwise  the  patient  may  be 
exhausted  and  sunk,  beyond  the  recovery  of 
nedicine. 

I  Here  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  concern, 
t.  the  aggravated  symptoms  which  return  in 
:  morning,  have  not  put  an  end  to  the  cus- 
|x>m,  in  the  army  and  navy  practice,  of  giving 
'irjre  doses  of  opium  at  night.    When  opium  is 
cn  alone,  and  continued  for  any  time,  after 
^  u  cordial  effects  are  over,  it  weakens  the  ves- 
sels, 
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sels,  injures  the  nerves^  causes  either  a  stran- 
gury, or  a  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  and  lowers  • 
the  powers  of  life:  the  humours,  instead  of 
being  dissipated,  accumulate  in  the  diseased  parts, , 
that  when  the  constipation  it  hais  created  is  off, 
the  blood  rushes  forth  with  increased  viojence, 
and  accelerates  the  patient's  end, 

Degner  says,  in  his  History  of  the  dysentery  ' 
at  Nimeguen,  in  1 736,  with  many  of  his  patients  i 
there  was  an  entire  suppression  of  urine,  for  six, , 
eight,  ten,  or  fourteen  days  *.    Several  writers; 
mention  suppression  of  urine  among  the  symp- 
toms of  this  disease ;  but  as  I  have  never  seen  \ 
any  thing  like  it  occur,  where  opiates,  or  astrin- 
gents, had  not  been  improperly  used,  I  consider- 
it  rather  as  a  symptom  of  mismanagement,  than- 
of  the  disease.    From  opium  I  have  often  ob- 
served this  effect :  and  have  speedily  removed 
it,   by  increasing   perspiration,    and  giving  a ; 
etip  of  strong,  clear,  good  Coffee,  every  few 
hourt?^ 

In  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  the  intestines 
are  in  a  State  of  inflammation ;  and  in  the  far- 
ther advanced  state  of  it,  we  find  the  mesenteric 
vessels  and  glands  enlarged  and  obstructed ;  the  ■ 

*  P.  18. 

intes- 
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itestines  thickened,  their  coats  tumified,  re- 
laxed, abraded,  and  hastening  into  a  state  of  ul- 
ceration, or  sphacelation.  Opium,  in  these  si- 
tuations,— beyond  which  the  disease  is  never 
curable,  —  must  increase  and  multiply  every 
evil. 

The  real  use  of  opiurn  is  to  arrest  tlie  hurry  of- 
the  disease :  to  procure  time  to  put  some  ration- 
al method  of  cure  into  execution  ;  to  take  off  the 
irritating  property  of  other  medicines,  and  to 
give  them  their  intended  efxect;  and  to  ease 
those  tormina  v^'hich  are  sometimes  intolerable^ 
Here  the  matchless  power  of  opium  raises  our 
admiration^ 

In  the  preceding  history  it  will  appear,  that 
the  flux  is  not  confined  to  particular  seasons  and 
situations  ;  that  what  have  been  commonly  con- 
sidered as  remote  causes,  only  give  the  type 
to%  the  disease;  and  that  its  general  cause, 
p^ducible  various  ways,  is  obstTucted  perspi- 
ration. 

The  flux  that  prevailed  in  Jamaica,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1779,  was  attended  with 
many  of  those  causes,  that  arc  called  remote. 
August,  S(^ptember,  October,  and  the  beginning 
of  November,  were  unusually  close  and  sultry, 

s  with 
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with  frequent  rains ;  the  great  discharge  of*  per-  \ 
spiration  from  the  rarefaction  of  the  blood,  in  i 
such  a  season,  relaxes  the  extremities  of  the  per- 
spiratory vessels,  and  subjects  them  to  sudden 
spasm  and  collapsion. 
■ 

The  camp  dysentery,  in  low,  damp,  marshy  , 
countries  in  Europe,  in  the  autumnal  season,  h^s  ' 
all  the  concomitants,  and  type  of  a  flux  in  hot 
climates,  after  heavy  rains  *. 

■ 

There  will  be  less  disposition  to  inflammation, 
and  the  fluids  will  tend  more  to  a  state  of  disso- 
lution; — yet  it  is  a  Fever  turned  upon  the  Intes- 
lines,  for  want  of  a  free  and  regular  perspiration, 
from  the  thickness  and  moisture  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

The  irritation  thus  produced  on  the  bowels^', 
soon  causes  a  violent  determination  of  blood  ; 
and  as  the  circulation  is  diminished  in  the  ves- 
sels of  the  surface  of  the  body,  it  is  increasedin . 
those  of  the  intestines. 

*  The  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Duke  of  Brumxtnck  wit- 
nessed this  nielancholy  truth,  in  consequence  of  the  wet 
ground  which  their  troops  occ\ipied  during  only  two  montlis 
in  Cha7}ipagne,  in  1792.    See  page  218. 

By 
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.  By  tliis  augmented  action  of  the  arteries,  the 
)rogress  of  the  blood  is  impeded  in  the  minute 
ainifications  of  the  vessels  ;  hence  extravasation 
ind  hapmorrhage ;  an  immediate  re^ailsion  is 
herefore  necessary  ;  it  must  be  extensive,  but 
iiitable,  that  there  may  be  ho  mischief  done, 
)v  increasing  the  debility  incident  to  the  disease^ 

Bleeding  canndt  be  performed  on  every  sub-^ 
tect,  nor  in  every  stage,  or  condition  of  a  {iux  ; 
cathartics  only  cleanse  the  affected  parts ;  eme- 
dcs  are  limited  to  answ^er  particular  purposes  • 
iiaphoretics  have  never  been  used  in  a  manner 
nor  extent  sufficient  to  produce  an  effect :  and 
the  custom  of  exposing  patients  to  partial  cur- 
rents of  cold  air,  in  hot  climates,  prevents  na» 
ture  from  doing  any  thing  towards  the  cure. 

The  type  of  the  disease  being  duly  attended 
to,  ^\■ill  indicate  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the 
icvacuations  necessary  to  facilitate  revulsion ;  and 
lit  is  safely  and  efitctually  completed,  by  a  carc- 
:fiil,  continued  course  of  Sudorifics,  and  dilu* 
ftion,  carried  on  in  extent  proportioned  to  the 
<  disease. 

Thus  have' I  communicated  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  general  cause  of  the  Dysp:ntery,  ai>d 

s  2  explained 
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explained  the  method  I  have  followed  in  its 
cure.  I  have  avoided  the  detail  of  minute  de- 
scriptions, circumstances,  particular  cases,  and 
dissections,  as  not  coming  within  my  design; 
which  is,  to  explain  my  method  of  cure,  appli- 
cable to  the  cause  I  have  assigned  of  this  disease, 
and  comprised  in  the  following  considerations ; 
that  the  dysentery  is  a  Fever  of  the  Xntestines ; 
that  the  cause  is  obstructed  perspiration  ;  and  that 
the  cure  consists  in  turning  back  the  circulation 
to  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  increasing  the 
sensible  perspiration  by  the  most  active  Sudo- 

RIFICS. 

Induced  by  motives  not  to  be  resisted,  I  have 
ventured  on  the  public,  without  the  advantages 
of  leisure  and  retirement ;  and  as  I  have  nothing 
to  expect  from  the  ornaments  of  diction,  and 
composition,  I  have  placed  my  spes  et  solatia  in 
the  rectitude  of  my  intentions.  The  judicious 
and  candid  will  judge  of  them,  and  determine 
how  far  an  attempt  to  make  some  return  for  the 
benefits  which  wx  receive  from  society,  is  lau- 
dable, when  it  contributes  to  mitigate  one  of 
the  great  calamities  of  mankind. 


Most  of  the  preceding  part  of  this  Treatise  has  been 
several  times  published,  in  a  separate  tract,  under  the  title 
of  Observations  on  the  Dysentery  of  the  West-Indies, 
with  a  new  and  successful  method  of  treatment. 
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PART  THE  SECOND. 

The  dysenteiy  that  raged  with  so  much  vio- 
lence in  the  spring  of  the  year  1780,  in  Jamaica, 
was  the  principal  epidemic  wliich  the  season 
produced,  among  adults ;  but  there  was  a  ma- 
lignant ulcerated  sore  throat,  that  seized  chilir 
dren  and  very  young  people,  and  proved  fatal 
rto  almost  every  infant  that  was  attacked  with  it. 

This  disease,  which  was  the  occasion  of 
I  mourning  to  most  of  the  families  in  the  town 
•  of  Kingston,  was  attended  with  very  little  fever, 
:  fcfctor,  or  pain ;  for  it  sometimes  was  not  disr 
'Covered  by  the  parents,  or  nurses  of  children, 
until  a  few  hours  before  their  death. 

'It  was  frequently  unobserved  until  the  whole 
throat,  fauces,  and  palate,  were  intircly  rotten. 

s  4  Some 
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Some  who  recovered  lost  their  yvula,  and  part  ^ 
of  their  palate.    Some  had  their  speech  and  ar^ 
ticulation  afterwards  considerably  affected  by  it, 

The  disorder  made  its  appearance  in  April, 
and  continued  through  the  remain4er  of  the 
year;  but  gradually  abated.  In  August,  some 
children  who  had  escaped  the  sore  throat,  broke  ; 
out  with  very  large  boils.  In  September  the  ' 
gore  throat  attacked  adults ;  but  in  them  it 
yielded  to  purging  medicines,  gargles,  and  bark. 

I  used  gargles  made  of  decoction  of  bark  and  | 
mel  ^gyptiacum,  in  general  practice ;  and  from 
their  efficacy,  I  lamented  that  the  mel  ^gyp-  | 
tiacum  could  not  be  used  with  safety  for  chiU  j 
dren.    However,  I  found  a  solution  of  white 
vitriol  and  rocli  alum,  a  very  good  detergent,  ' 
'  and  almost  never-failing  remedy  to  cleanse  their 
fauces  with ;  ?ind  if  a  little  of  it  were  swallo^^ed, 
it  had  always  a  good  effect,  by  causing  a  small 
degree  of  retching ;  by  which  the  stomach  and 
throat  were  cleansed  of  mucus  and  sloughs,  and 
great  rehef  was  obtained. 

As  diseases  in  hot  climates  in  general  are  sup- 
posed to  owe  their  origin  to  accidental,  or  inci- 
dental moisture,  added  to  heat ;  and  that  those 
seasons  which  are  most  distinguished  for  the 

quantity 
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quantity  of  rain,  are  most  distinguished  for  the 
Hiiantity  of  diseases;  it  may  be  proper  to  re- 
mark, that  epidemics  frequently  appear  there, 
>N  ithout  the  co-operation  of  any  known  cause 
sv-hatever ;  and  that  neither  the  sore  threat,  nor 
the  spring  dysentery,  were  produced  by  wet 
vreather,  as  will  appear  from  what  follows; 
^vhich  will  also  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  climate  at,  and  near  Kingston :  where  tb^ 
heat  is  on  an  average  83  degrees  of  Fahrenheit^ 
or  22i  of  Reaumur  s  thermometer,  through  the 


vear. 


1780,  Januari/.    Two  days  rain  in  this  month. 
Cold  North  winds  four  days  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  month.     Land  winds  at 
nights.  Very  little  sea-breeze  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  days,  and  sometimes  hot ;  but 
in  general  cool,  and  very  healthful.  On 
the  seventh  of  this  month,  at  ten  minutes 
after  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  se- 
vere earthquake  happened.    Its  direction 
was  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.     About  ten 
minutes  after  the  shock,  there  was  a 
small  undulation  of  the  earth;   and  at 
ten  minutes  after  ten,  another  undulating 
tremor '. 

'  There  was  no  rain  in  this  month- in  1779— In  1181  tlirce 

February/. 
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Fchmary.  Five  days  rain;  three  successively. 
A  strong  sea-breeze  day  and  night,  in  the 
middle  of  the  month,  and  sultry  weather. 
Very  cold,  day  and  night,  during  the  rains 
on  the  2 2d  and  23d.  Land  wind  at 
nights  \ 

March.  .  No  rain  this  month.  Mornings  and 
evenings  cool.  Middle  of  the  days  hot. 
A  strong  sea-breeze  in  the  days,  and  land 
wind  at  nights  \ 

April  One  day  rain.  Violent,  sea-breeze,  gusty 
and  turbulent  \ 

May.  '  ^  Four  days  moderate  rain.  Sea-breeze 
violent  ^ 

June.  Twelve  days  rain;  three  at  one  time, 
and  seven  at  another  successively.  Strong 
sea-breeze 

^  There  was  no  rain  in  this  month  in  1779.— In  1781  none. 
^  There  was  no  rain  in  this  month  in  1779.— In  1781 
three  days. 

*  It  rained  three  days  i«  this  month  i:i  1779.— In  1781 
five  days. 

'  It  rained- six  days  and  nights  successively  in  this  month 
m  1779.— In  1781  six  days,  at  intervals, 

«  It  rained  three  days  successively  in  this  month  in  1779. 
In  1781  eleven  days,  at  different  times, 

.July. 
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di/.    Four  days  rain.    Sea-breeze  moderate. 
Sultry  nights.' 

August.  Five  days  rain.  Sea-breeze  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  only.  Intensely  hot  in 
the  mornings  before  the  setting  in  of  the 
breeze.    Light  land  wind  at  nights'. 

I 

'September.  Nine  days  rain  ;  four  successively. 
Sultry  in  the  absence  of  the  breeze,  which 
was  strono;  about  noon.  Land  wind  at 
nights  ^ 

October.  Eleven  days  violent  rain.  Storms  of 
wind  accompanied  the  rain  on  the  second 
instant,  which  increased  to  an  hurricane, 
on  the  third,  and  continued  all  night. 
Cold  during  the  rain.  Hot  at  other  times. 
Land  wind  strong  at  nights,  and  cold. 
Little  sea-breeze,  and  very  cold  days  in 
general '°. 

^  It  rained  one  day  in  this  month  in  1779. — In  1781  nine 

•  It  rained  eight  days  in  this  month  in  1779  ;  five  sijcces- 
ftively. — In  1781  four  days,  at  different  times. 
.  '  It  rained  four  days  in  tliis  month  in  1779  —1"  1781  ten 
'days. 

It  rained  seven  days  in  this  month  in  1779. — In  1781 
ttvclve  days.    See  pages  14  aud  200. 
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November.  Three  days  slight  rain,  successively. 
Close,  hot  days.  No  sea-breeze,  except- 
ing now  and  then  for  a  few  hours,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Land  wind  at  nights, 
and  colder  than  usual  at  this  season  of  the 
year". 

December.  Three  days  rain.  Nights  and  morn- 
ings very  cold.  North  winds  some  days. 
The  weather  cool  and  agreeable  '\ 

This  statement  of  the  sensible  alterations  of 
the  atmosphere,  in  which  the  expressions  of 
cold  and  hot  are  to  be  considered  comparatively, 
and  those  days  numbered  as  rainy,  not  as  intire 
days  of  rain,  but  only  when  it  rained  for  a  few 
hours,  or  part  of  a  day,  is  sufficiently  minuto  to 
shew  how  far  its  influence  might  have  prevailed, 
m  the  production  of  those  diseases  which  marked 
the  year. 

I  have  already  said,  the  85th,  92d,  93d,  and 
04th  regiments,  arrived  in  Jamaica  on  the  first 
of  August  this  year,  for  tTie  San  Jua?i  expedi- 
tion*;—that  the  first  battalion  of  the  60th,  and 

"  It  rained  six  days  successively  in  this  month  in  1779.— 
In  1781  seven  days,  at  different  times. 

There  was  no  rain  in  this  month  in  1779.— In  1781  two 
days. 

*  P.  180. 

the 
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.;ie  /9th  and  88th  regiments,  were  abeady  in 
the  island;  that  the  flank  companies  of  each 
regiment  were  encamped  at  Castile.  Fort,  and 
afterwards  at  Up- Park ;  that  the  encampment 
continued  from  the  beginning  of  August  to  the 
end  of  November ;  that  I  had  the  care  of  the 
:amp  hospitals  ;  and  that  there  were,  by  my 
[cturn  on  the  1 2th  of  September,  267  men  ill, 
hiefly  of  the  dysentery,  with  some  bilious  and 
emittent  fevers,  in  the  different  hospitals '  of 
Castile  Fort  and  Up-Park  ;  and  in  the  barrack  of 
Rock  Fort,  which  w  as  then  used  as  an  hospital. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  dysentery  (in  which, 
notwithstanding  the  numbers  that  were  attacked 
by  it,  we  did  not  lose  one  men  in  the  acute 
state  of  the  disease),  vi'hether  attended  with 
fever  or  not,  I  proceeded  with  the  sudorific  pro- 
cess, as  I  had  done  in  the  spring.  This  autum- 
nal flux,  hke  all  fluxes  that  I  have  seen,  exerted 
its  influence  most  on  those  who  were  most  ex- 
posed to  the  weather. 

Dysenteries,  as  well  as  other  disorders,  in 
hot  climates,  in  autumn,  partake  more  of  a 
putrid,  than  of  an  inflammatory  nature ;  and 
perspiration  is  raised  with  less  difflculty  ;  and 
■with  gentler  medicines,  than  it  is  at  other 
:tiines,  when  the  fibres  are  more  rigid,  and  the 

air 
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air  more  'dry  and  elastic;  for  which  reason,-  . 
mild  diaphoretics,  such  as  antimonial,  or  ipe- 
cacuanha wine,  and  laudanum,  were  used  ifi' 
the  camp  this  autumn  ;  and  evacuations,  par- 
ticularly bleeding,  were  sparingly  made.  Some- 
times the  sweat  raised  by  the  first  vomit  of  ipe- 
cacuanha, assisted  by  diluting  with  barley-wa- 
ter, mint,  balm,  or  sage  tea,  put  a  stop  to  the 
disease. 

I  never  gave  ipecacuanha  as  a  vomit,  no?" 
glass  of  antimony  as  a  purge,  in  the  dysentei  }-, 
latterly  in  the  West-Indies,  but  previously  to 
their  operation,  I  ordered  the  patient  to  his  bedj 
and  disposed  him  for  sweating.  This  I  found 
by  experience  always  insured  that  operation,  on 
which  the  cure  depends ;  and  sometimes  carried 
the  whole  effect  of  the  medicine  off  that  way^ 
without  either  vomiting  or  purging,  and  with 
it,  the  disease. 

In  London,  during  winter,  a  person  had 
taken  a  dose  of  Glauber  s  salt,  and  the  same 
evening  went  into  a  warm  bath;  after  which 
he  returned  to  his  own  house.  In  the  night 
he  was  seized  with  pains  in  the  bowels,  and  a 
constant  irritation  to  go  to  stool.  The  next 
day  he  voided  blood,  and  bloody  ^  mucus,  and  I 
had  a  complete  dysentery.'    He    took  ch^lk  ^ 

julep  > 
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,..cp  and  laudanum  for  two  days;  but  the 
mptoms  increasing,  he  had  bloody  excretions 
most  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  great 
raining,  anxiety,  lassitude  and  fever.  Being 
insulted,  I  advised  him  to  go  to  bed,  and  to 
ike  ten  grains  of  James's  powder ;  to  cover 
imself  well;  and  to  dilute,  and  promote  a 
A  cat;  and  to  continue  the  sweating,  by  rcr 
eated  doses  of  James  s  powder,  every  four 
ours,  drinking  plentifully  of  w^arm  balm,  or 
lint  tea.  The  James  s  powder  made  him  retch 
little  at  first,  and  he  continued  to  have  several 
riping  stools,  until  the  powder  produced  a 
lentiful  sweat ;  after  which,  the  pains  abated  ; 
e  had  no  stool  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  he  took 
iree  doses  of  the  powder,  and  was  cured. 

Whether  antimonial  diaphoretics,  or  ipeca- 
uanha,  be  used  to  promote  sweating,  must  de- 
send  on  the  habit  of  the  patient,  and  the  na- 
lUre  of  the  disease.  But  for  the  ordinary  dy- 
enteries,  which  prevail  in  European  climates, 
aarticularly  in  autumn,  ipecacuanha  is  generally 

0  be  preferred. 

It  is  my  common  practice,  now  in  London, 
>vhcn  called  to  a  dysenteric  patient,  to  order 
aim  to  bed,  and  to  give  him  a  scru])le,  or  hall" 

1  dram,  or  two  scriij)les,  of  ipecacuanha  ;  and 

dii'cct 
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direct  that  the  operation  of  sweating,  rather  ' 
than  vomiting,  should  be  promoted.  As  vomit-  | 
ing  always  produces  sweating,  the  patient  being 
in  bed,  it  is  easily  supported  by  diluting  :  and  I 
have  often,  with  the  sweating  caused  by  a 
single  large  dose  of  ipecacuanha  only,  cured  the 
dysentery.  ' 

There  is  no  danger  of  inflammatiori,  and  iti 
consequences,  when  a  flux  ceases  suddenly,  after 
sweating,  as  thte  is  when  it  has  been  sup* 
pressed  by  opiates  and  astringents.  In  pletho-' 
ric  habits  an  increase  of  fever  sometimes  suc- 
ceeds, v^hich  is  soon  removed  by  bleeding,  and 
a  continuation  of  diaphoretics  and  dilution. 
Sometimes,  from  the  suddenly  suppressing  the 
flux^  though  there  shdU  be  neither  fever,  nor;'' 
dysentery,  while  the  patient  remains  in  bed, 
dysenteric  symptoms  will  return,  as  soon  as  he 
gets  up,  or  goes  into  the  air : — these  are  easilj 
removed,  by  a  table-spoonful  of  the  Vitriolic 
Solution,  every  eight  hours  *  ;  v^ith,  occasiou 
ally,  a  little  chalk  julep  and  laudanum. 


%  • 


When  the  glass  of  antimony  ,  is  used,  great 
care  should  be  taken  that  it  be  finely  levigated : 

*  The  preparation  of  the  Vitriolic  Solution  avUI  be 
described,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  third  part  of  this 
treatise  on  the  dysentery. 

and 
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f  and  in  the  dose,  that  the  strength  of  the  patient 
be  considered. 

Another  circumstance  attends  giving  it  when 
tlie  patient  is  in  bed ;  which  is,  that  its  action 
on  the  bowels  being  abated  by  perspiration,  a  ' 

iich  larger  dose  may  be  taken  that  way and 
let  me  repeat,  that  an  active  dose  of  any  anti- 
monial  should  never  be  given  while  the  patient 
is  up,  and  walking  about.    Ten  grains  of  glass 
antimony  will  act  less  on  the  bowels,  while 

e  patient  is  in  bed,  than  three  grains  will 
v.  liile  he  is  up,  and  the  whole  effect  turned 
ipon  the  bowels,  by  being  exposed  to  the  air. 

sides,   sudden   death    has   been  frequently 
•ought  on  by  spasm,  from  antimonials  care- 
.essly  administered  *. 

If  the  glass  of  antimony  incline  the  patient  to 
romit,  I  advise  diluting  but  sparingly,  unless 
what  is  brought  up  indicates  foulness  of  the 
Uomach ;  but  copiously  otherwise. 

From  the  effects  of  the  vitrum  ajitimonii  cera- 
'urn,  I  have  never  been  able  to  discoyer  that  the 
intimony  derives  any  benefit  whatever  fi'om  its 

*  For  spasms  in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  caused  by  anti- 
Honial  medicines,  laudanum  is  the  only  remedy  ;  and  it  im- 
mediately removes  them, 

T  mixture 
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mixture  with  the  wax.  An  active  dose  of  either 
must  be  given,  or  it  answers  no  end;  and  if 
melting  the  antimony  with  the  wax  weaken  its 
force,  a  greater  quantity  must  be  given  to  pro- 
duce a  proper  effect.— Therefore,  I  always  use 
the  common  glass  of  antimony;  preferring  a 
simple  medicine,  that  I  can  depend  upon,  to  a 
compound  medicine  that  must  be  liable  to  un- 
certainty in  its  operations,  according  to  the  at- 
tention, or  carelessness,  employed  in  its  pre- 
paration. 

The  operation  of  the  glass  of  antimony,  in 
common  with  all  the  preparations  of  antimony, 
in  proportion  to  their  activity,  is  exercised  on 
the  first  passages.  But  every  preparation  of  an- 
timony is  more  or  less  diaphoretic,  whether  it 
create  a  nausea  or  not,  while  any  part  of  the 
mineral  remains  undestroyed  in  it.  AVe  per- 
ceive this  in  those,  which  are  called  the  calces  ; 
and  however  violent  the  operation  ot  the 
stronger  preparations  are,  their  last  effort  in  the 
body  is  always  at  the  cutaneous  pores  *. 

*  Since  the  last  edition  of  this  Avork,  my  sudorific  process 
in  the  dysentery,  with  the  glass  of  antimony,  has  been  fol- 
lowed, in  Norfolk  Island,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jamison,  surgeon 
tliere.  His  interesting,  and  judicious  account  of  the  disease, 
and  his. successful  practice,  may  be  seen  in  the  Gentleman's 
INIagazine,  for  June  17^7. 
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It  is  remarked,  by  Lind,  "  that  antimony 
appears  to  possess  a  virtue  eminently  febrifuge, 
A\  hich  it  frequently  exerts  independent  of  any 
evacuation  It  would,  if  it  were  so,  be  very 
..  remarkable  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  antimonials 
are  not  febrifuge,  where  no.  evacuation  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  stomach  remains  unnauseated. 

After  the  cerated  glass  of  antimony  had  been 
introduced  into  public  practice,  in  the  dysen- 
tery, its  -reputation  soon  spread  over  .  all  Eu- 
l  ope ;  but  from  the  unguarded  manner  of  giving 
,  while  the  patient  was  exposed,  and  walking 

)0ut,  without  more  restriction  than  was  used 
a  common  vomit,  or  purge,  it  was  always 

ngerous,  and  it  soon  sunk  into  discredit.  The 

aid  might  well  refrain  from  using  it ;  for  it 
sometimes  surprised  them  with  the  most  violent 
and  unlooked-for  effects.  The  dose  of  it  was 
from  two  grains,  to  ten,  or  twelve,  sometimes 
to  twenty,  according  to  the  age  and  strength  of  ' 
the  patient ;  and  the  dose  was'  repeated  every 
twenty-four,  or  forty-eight  hours,  as  occasion 
required.  It  was  given  fasting,  and  the  patient 
was  "  forbid  drinking  any  thing  afta-  it  for  ' three 
hours,  unless  veiy  sick,  or  disposed  to  vomit ;  in 
which  case  warm  water,  as  in  other  vomits." — "  In 
its  operation,  it  sometimes  makes  the  patient  sick, 

♦  P.  260. 

I 
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and  vomits.  It  purges  almost  every  person,  hut  I 
have  known  it  cure  icithout  any  sensible  evacuation  or 
sickness*.'' 

It  is  this  unperceived,  and  insensible  evacu- 
ation, to  the  preceding  writer,  for  which  I 
contend  ;  and  bj  which  all  violent  degrees  of 
dysentery,  let  the  species  or  description  be 
what  it  may,  when  the  prim^e  viie  arc  cleansed 
properly,  may  be  cured,  if  they  are  curable  at  all. 

This  axiom  I  know  is  repugnant  to  the 
opinion  of  the  learned  Boerhaave,  who  insists 
on  the  necessity  of  a  variety  of  methods,  and  a ' 
variety  of  medicines ;  and  strongly  condemns 
the  recommending  any  one  universal  way  of 
curing  a  disease  \.  But  I  must  dissent  from 
that  great  man,  and  in  this  very  disease  which 
he  instances :  for  I  believe  he  only  took  this 
notion  from  an  hint  given  by  Sydenham 

.  ^  Younge's  account  of  the  Vitrum  Cevaium  Antimoniif  , 
jn  the  Edin.  Medical  Essays,  Vol.  v.  Pages  164,  165. 

t  (iuam  vanum,  fallax,  et  daipnosuin  sit,  ad  has  com- 
mendare  dnum,  qnalecuiique  demum  sit,  medicamentum  : 
propvium  ?    aut  unani  universalem  medendi  methodum  I  ' 
Aph.  977. 

X  Ficvi  possit,  ut  vavite  enascantur  dyseqtcriariim  species,  . 
\it  sunt  variolar um  ct  epidcmicorum  alioriun,  diversis  consti- 
tutioTiibus  propriae,  et  quss  proinde  medendi  methoduai  in  t 
aliquibus  diversani  sibi  suo  jure  vindicent.    P.' 18 1. 

I  might  : 
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,  I  might  indeed  have  many  scruples  in  setting 
ip  a  theory  against  so  great  an  authority  as 
)OEKHAAV£;  but  in  practice  I  can  have  none, 
\-here  the  fact  has  been  supported  by  the  testi- 
aony  of  my  own  eyes,  in  many  thousands  of 
ranees;  and  no  dogma,  however  respecta- 
.  can  comdnce  me  that  bark  is  more  certain 
T  the  cure  of  an  ague,  than  sudoriric  medicines, 
roperly  adapted,  are  in  an  acute  dysentery  ; 
:'rly  used,  after  the  first  passages  are  cleansed, 
;ore  deep  ulceration,  or  gangrene,  has  actu- 
Uy  taken  place, — under  every  diversity  qf  sea- 
'11,  climate,  and  constitution. 

In  the  history  of  the  dysentery,  many  prac- 
'ical  writers  have  noted  the  relief  which  has  ' 
ollowed  a  plentiful  sweat ;  and  that  the  pains 
nd  frequency  of  the  stools  have  abated,  during 

free  discharge  by  the  skin. 

Sydenham's  process  with  whey,  in  1669, 
vas  effectual,  because  it  promoted  sweating, 
n'the  following  years  it  did  not  ansv^  er,  as  a 
hangc  had  taken  place  in  the  disease,  and  less 
ilution  was  necessary,  when  it  became  less  in- 
lammatory,  and,  as  he  says,  had  lost  much 
'f  its  subtilty,  and  proved  more  humoral,"  and 
ielded  to  purging  medicines  and  opiates. 

T  3  I'ABRI 
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Pabricius  HiLDANTJS  remarked  that  a  wo- 
man  who  had  taken  forty  grains  of  lapis  bezoar, 
in  a  dysentery,  broke  out  in  an  universal  warm 
sweat,  and  that  all  the  symptoms  abated;  she 
soon  after  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  in  a  few 
days  was  intirely  recovered. 

Lamoniere  observed,  that  a  sweat  checked 
the  violence  of  the  disease  immediately  :  and 
Baglivi  says,  a  sweat  happening  commonly 
cures  it.  ^ 

Hillary  was  surprised  that  the  dehrium, 
tremors,  and  all  other  bad  symptoms,  went  off 
from  a  free  diaphoresis,  which  was  raised  by 
'small  doses  of  ipecacuanha  and  diluting;  and  j 
says,  "  we  must  not  always  expect  to  meet  i 
with  such  happy  success  in  every   patient's  ; 
case;"  yet,  he  says,  he  had  ''  more  than  twice 
seen  this  method  succeed." 

But  these  instances,  with  many  others,  have 
been  considered  merely  as  accidental  events,  ini- 
mitable by  art ;  and  not  as  materials  to  found  a 
regular  sj  stem  on. 

Hippocrates  himself  allows  the  good  effects 
of  sweats,  even  though  they  were  not  on  criti- 
cal days.    He  says,  "  that  though  a  crisis  may 

happen 
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lappcn  by  the  mouth,  by  stool,  by  urine,  or 
by  the  joints,  yet  a  sweat  is  a  crisis  common  to 
all  diseases  *." 

Though  a  crisis  in  fevers  may  be  completed 
by  stool,  by  urine,  by  bleeding  at  the  nose,  or 
by  abscess,  yet  these  are  often  only  the  harbin- 
2,ers,  or  the  followers  of  a  crisis  ;  but  a  warm, 
and  uniform  sweat,  accompanied  with  sleep, 
never  is  :  and  is  always  in  itself,  invariably,  if 
-not  interrupted,  a  perfect  termination  of  a 
ver. 

Sydenham  found  when  a  sweat  was  kept  up 

■  r  twenty-four  hours,  it  w^as  the  best  cure  for 
-e  plague  and  pestilential  fever.     He  says, 

"  that  the  patient  is  always  stronger  while  the 
'.eat  flows;  that  several,  by  his  advice,  who 
ere  kept  in  a  sweat  for  twenty-four  hours, 

.  ere  so  far  from  complaining  of  greater  w^eak- 
■ss  from  thence,  that  they  declared,  that  in 
e  same  proportion  as  the  superfluous  humour 
as  carried  ofl^,  they  perceived  their  strength 

iicrcase.  That  while  the  sweat  continues,  the 
I tient  judges  himself  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery, 
id,  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  attendants,  seems 
i   no  farther  danger;    but  as  soon   as  the 

■  cat   ceases,    and  tbe   body  begins  to  dry, 

*  De  Acutorurn  Morborum  Victi),sect.  iv.  art.  75. 

T  4  he 
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he  grows  worse,  and  a  kind  of  relapse  is  occa-  i 
sioned." 

He  directed  the  sweat  to  be  kept  up  for 
twenty-four  hours,  by  draughts  of  sage  posset 
drink,   or   mace  ale,    taken  now  and   then ;  | 
strictly  cautioning  against  wiping  off  the  sweat, 
and  not  allowing  the  patient's    linen  to  be 
changed,  however  moist  or  foul  it  was,  till 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  sweat  was  gone  off: 
during  which  time  he  was  advised  to  be  careful 
not  to  get  cold,  but  to  let  his  hnen  dry  on  his  » 
body,   to  take  all  his  liquids  warm,  and  to 
continue  the  sage   posset    drink.     The  next 
morning  a  purge  was  given.    He  says,  he  did 
not  lose  a  single  patient-  after  he  began  this  < 
process  *. 

Caius,  after  much  unsuccessful  experience, 
found  that  the  cure  of  even  the  Swealhig  sick-  11 
wm,  consisted  in  keeping  the  patient  in  bed,  and  |j 
promoting  a  continued,  and  moderate  sweat  for  if 
twenty-four  hours  :   "  sudandi,  ministrandique 
tempus  ideo  horis  24  definio,  quod  hsec  ratio ,  i 
faelicis  tutccque  curationis  atque  ministrationis  ' 
esse  soletf." 

*  P.  126,  127. 

t  De  Ephem.  Britan.  p.  no. 
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Helmont  indeed  goes  so  far  as  to  assert,  that 
I  fevers  may  be  cured  by  sweating,  and  even 
\\  ith  a  single  dose  of  one  medicine. — "  Unica 
iiirairuni  fake  ampiitatur  omnium  febrium  causa 
ux^asionalis.    Id   remedium   est  sudoriferum. 
enim  istud  remedium  est  Praecipitatus  Diapho- 
ricus  Paracelsi,  qui  omnem  sanat  febrim 
lica  potione  *." 

We  have  not'  drawn  all  the  benefit  we  might 
have  done  from  the  stores  of  diaphoretic  medi- 
dnes,  that  chemistry  and  improved  science  have 
opened  to  us,  which  were  shut  to  our  ancestors. 
Their  alexipharmics  were  composed  of  treacles, 
possets,  and  heating  compositions ;  which,  to 
raise  a  sweat,  were  generally  assisted  by  hot 
rooms,  and  a  heavy  load  of  bedding.  Thus  the 
circulation  was  forced,  and  in  case  a  sweat  was 
not  excited,  the  inward  flame  was  increased, 
the  blood-vessels  ruptured,  and  a  train  of  evils 
produced,  which  in  the  end  killed  the  patient. 
From  hence  it  is  that  we  are  furnished  with  such 

*  De  Febribus,  cap.  xiv. 

Helmont,  or  liis  c:litor,  has  made  a  mistake  l)ere.  Tlie 
medicine  used  by  Paracelsus,  and,  as  he  says,  quo  mor- 
bus omnia  curatur,  qui  potest  vcl  debet  ex  sua  natura  pro- 
prietateque  sanari  sudoribus,"  was  his  Spccifinm  Diapliove- 
ticuin,  and  not  his  I'l^ccipiiaius  Diaphorclicns.  Vide  Para- 
CELs.  Aichidox.  lib.  vii.  p,  2I, 
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frightful  histories  of  bubos,  petechiae,  exanthe- 
ma(a,  and  carbuncles,  which  at  this  time  aye 
rarely  seen. 

When  a  patient  is  first  covered  up,  and  has 
taken  his  diaphoretic  medicine  and  drinks,  in 
the  beginning  of  a  dysentery,  particularly  in  hot 
climates,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected,  if  he 
be  young,  gross,  or  plethoric,  that  sometimes, 
Instead  of  sweating,  he  become  restless  and  hot ; 
his  stomach  loaded,  and  his  skin  dry :  here  bleed- 
ing, or  an  emetic,  is  necessary,  which  never 
fails  to  dispose  the  body  to  sweat.  A  very 
small  quantity  of  blood  taken  away,  and  what 
almost  any  patient  may  spare  without  injury,  or 
ten  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  when  the  patient  is 
weak,  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  answer  the 
end. 

It  happens  sometimes  also  in  the  dysentery, 
and  very  commonly  in  fevers,  that  large  doses 
ojf  James  s  powder,  and  other  antimonials,  are 
given,  and  frequently  repeated,  without  causing 
perspiration.  Here  I  have  found  practitioners 
perplexed,  and  making  wrong  conclusions  ;  — 
finding  neither  perspiration,  nor  any  other  evacu- 
ation produced,  they  still  persist  in  the  antimo- 
nial,  and  augment  the  dose,  supposing  a  great 
deal  must  do  what  a  little  will  not ;  which  only 

increases 
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creases  tlie  fever  and  brings  on  delirium,  unless 
!  sudden  operation,  upwards  or  downwards, 

l  eaks  forth,  whieh  may  endanger  the  safety  of 
[lie  patient. 

It  has  always  been  a  rule  with  me  to  desist 
from  any  powerM  or  active  medicine,  or  to 
combine  something  with  it,  where  a  common 
dose,  or  quantity,  has  not  produced  the  desired 
effect, — whether  vomiting,  purging,  or  sweat- 
ins:,  be  intended ;  or  whether  the  medicine  be 
bark,  opium,  antimony,  or  mercury 

Where  Antimonials  have  been  taken,  as  I  have 
here  mentioned,  without  a  proper  effect,  and 
where  bleeding,  or  vomiting  may  be  improper, 
•3.  dose  of  laudanum  acts  hke  a  charm  ;  and  brings 

*  I  was  lately  called  to  a  patient,  a  young  woman  of  de- 
licate Iiabit,  who  had  rubbed  in  twelve  ounces  of  properly 
made  ungucntwn  viercuriule  forte  ;  ,  that  is,  six  ounces  of 
quicksilver, — without  affecting  her  month,  in  any  manner 
whatever.  The  process  had  been  injudiciously  persevered 
in,  for  seven  weeks  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
tnercury,  unexpectedly,  turned  suddenly  on  the  bowels; 
producing  excrutiatiiig  pains,  and  bloody  excretions  ;  ac- 
companied by  vertigo,  and  faintings.  These  things  abating, 
she  was  seized,  with  distracting  head-achs  ;  then  with  insa- 
nity. —  By  warm-baths,  and  purging,  chiefly,  she  was 
curful.  The  original  disease,  wiiich  was  cutaneous,  but  not 
from  Sip/ij/lis,  was  reu)0ved  by  the  mercury. 
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on  immediate  relaxation  of  the  vessels,  and  pro- 
fuse sweat.  Some  pe6ple  mention  difficulty  in 
raising  a  sweat,  particularly  in  fluxes ;  but  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  it,  which  the  methods  here  re- 
lated will  not  remove. 

When  the  dysentery  is  translated  into  a  fever 
without  flux,  or  has  degenerated  into  a  diarrhoea 
or  tenesmus,  the  treatment  must  be  regulated 
according  to  the  habit  of  the  patient,  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  and  its  duration,  as  from  any 
other  origin.  But  as  these  diseases  seldom  spring 
from  the  dysentery,  when  the  sudorific  mode  of 
practice  has  been  pursued,  especially  when  it 
has  been  early  attended  to,  and  when  warm 
cloathing  and  careful  diet  have  been  used  until 
the  bowels  have  recove;'ed  their  tone,  I  re- 
fer to  what  has  been  written  on  these  subjects 
by  others ;  thinking  it  unnecessary  to  enlarge  my 
pubhcation  with  the  cure  of  diseases,  that  a 
faithful  adherence  to  the  practice  it  contains  will 
be  found  effectually  to  prevent. 

^  Whatever  opinions  may  have  been  propagated 
and  honoured  with  credit  they  do  not  deserve,  I 
think  it  is  necessary  to  inform  practitioners  un-; 
acquainted  with  hot  chmatcs,  that  I  never  saw 
a  dysentery  during  my  residence  in  the  West- 
Indies,  in  which  even  the  mildest  acids  were  not 

preju- 
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cjudicial.  Nay,  I  have  frequently  known  dan- 
'jerous  relapses,  occasioned  by  the  patient's  eat- 
:  ig  a  small  piece  of  a  pine-apple,  or  orange ;  and 
iut  such  wines  only,  as  are  entirely  free  from 

sterity,  are  proper  to  be  used  in  the  dysentery 

those  chmates 

As  to  contagion  from  infection  in  the  dysen- 
:ery,  I  must  confess  I  never  saw  an  instance  of 
t;  nor  do  I  believe  there  is  any  such  thing: 
either  in  this  disease ;  or  in  the  plague ;  or  in 
my  other  pestilential  fever  'f . 

But  this  is  a  field  for  speculation  ;  and  has  long^ 
imused  the  pedantry  of  the  schools.  - 

For  my  part,  I  cannot  even  venture  to  con- 
ecturc,  what  that  agent  is  which  determines 
:he  species,  and  spreads  epidemical  diseases. 
Hippocrates  seems  to  have  placed  it  in  the 
evident  changes,  and  cognizable  state  of  the 
lir ;  Sydenham,  to  some  inscrutable  influence, 
and  imperceptible  quahty  of  it. — If  such  Doc- 

*  Tlie  troops  in  some  of  the  islands  during  the  Americair 
irar,  were  liberally  supplied  with  thin,  sharp,  French  prize 
!irines,  by  way  of  aconomy  : — this  ceconomy  cost  the  nation 
'.he  price  of  many  valuable  lives. 

.  t  On  this  subject  I  must  refer  tlie  reader  to  my  Treatise 
»n  the  Plague,  m  my  Medical  Tracts,  p.  207.  ed.  2d. 
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TORS  disagree,   "  who  shall  decide  ?" — ^TherJ^ 
are  some   diseases,    we   know,    that  follo\\' 
changes  of  the  atmosphere;  but  there  are  others,  |: 
which  make  their  revolutions,   and  visit  the" 
earth  at  uncertain  periods,  for  which  we  can 
.ti'ace  no  cause ;  depending  on  combinations,  in 
which,  perhaps,   the  influence  of  the  planet 
maj  have  some  share.    But  on  this  subject,  I 
shall  say  more  hereafter. 

It.  has  often  happened  that  hundreds  of  mem 
in  a  camp  have  been  seized  with  the  dysenter}^, 
almost  at  the  same  time,  after  one  shower  of 
rain  ;  or  from  lying  one  night  in  the  wet  and 
cold.  People  under  similar  circumstances  oft 
clothing,  air,  water,  diet,  and  situation,  must) 
be  subject  to  similar  diseases,  as  far  as  consti- 
tution and  habit  of  body  are  similar  : — and  yet' 
it  often  happens  that  the  dysentery  begins  withf 
a  few  people,  and  spreads  itself  by  degrees,- 
until  a  multitude  are  affected,  and  the  diseas© 
becomes  general. 

It  is  incredible,  that  the  smelling  a  little  hu- 
man blood,  that  had  stood  some  months  in  a; 
phial,  gave  ,the  man  a  dysentery,  mentioned^! 
by  Pk INGLE*:  or  that  the  person  FoRRESTUSj 
speaks  of  got  the  plague,  by  only  putting  hia 

*  Page  'J.55.  cd.  1768. 
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id  into  an  old  trunk*:  or  that  the  shaking 
1  old  feather-bed,  which  had  lain  bj  seven 

irs,  raised  a  plague  at  Wraiislau,  which  de- 
loyed  5000  persons  in  twelve  weeks,  as  re- 
ted  bv  Alexander  Benedictus  f  :  so  is  the 
ory  of  the  leather  coat  of  Fracastorius 
id  the  hogs  of  Bo cc AC  10  §. — Such  things  may 
z  true ;  but  when  probabihty  is  shaken,  rea- 
)n  inchnes  to  scepticism. 

I  am  far  from  supposing,  that  any  writer  of 
!putation  alTerts  what  he  himself  disbelieves; 
-nay,  I  do  not  doubt  that  Paracelsus  was 
earnest,  when  he  said,  "  mulier  sub  as- 
mdente  mahtiosa  genita,  infantem  in  -cunis, 
lY  aspectum  et  verba  incantare  potest ;  sic  fieri 
ioque  perfacile  potest,  hominem  unum  alteri 
jnc  morbum  per  imprecationem  infligere 
Dsse  ||." 

Lib.  vi.  observ.  22.  f  Cap.  3. 

\X  Lib.  iii.  cap.  7.  De  Morb.  Contag.  Curat.  He  says 
■enty-fiv-e  Germans  had  the  plague,  and  died,  bv  putting 
I  an  old  leathern  coat,  one  alter  another,  infected  by  the 
aoue  at  Verona,  in  1511. 

^  Gi'jrnala  Prima.    He  says,  that,  during  tlie  plague  at 
W/u-cin  1348,  two  hogs  fell  into  convulsioi^s,  and  died 
thin  a-j  hour,  only  by  tearing  and  snuffing  upon  some  rags, 
hich  hafi  been  worn  by  a  man  who  died  of  the  plague, 
li  Dc  Pestilitate,  tract,  ii.  cap.  2. 
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I  can  even  imagine  that  Carrichterus  waj 
serious  when  he  says  that  making  water  through  i 
a  birch  broom  will  cure  impotency,— "  tunc  fac  ut  i 
seger  superne  in  hunc  scoparum  fasciculum  uri- 
nam  mittat ;  et  statim  in  integrum  restituetur 

We  observe  in  camps,  and  hospitals,  that 
those  people  whose  dirty  employments  subject 
them  in  a  particular  manner  to  a  depravation  oi 
their  habits,  seldom  escape  the  present  epide^ 
mic ;  and  this  gives  rise  to  the  vulgar  expression; 
and  very  incorrect  notion,  of  catching  the  dis- 
ease—And, we  observe,  that  others,  from  thdl 
slightest  deviation  from  regularity,  lose  tha 
power  by  w^hich  the  body  resists  diseases,  anc 
they  are  also  attacked.  But  these  effects  are 
not  to  be  attributed  to  infection;  for  those 
people,  who  keep  the  vital  and  animal  powen 
in  uniform  confederacy,  by  temperance  anci 
calmness  of  mind  (for  fear,  by  lowering  the 
vital  energy,  subjects  the  body  to  disease)! 
nourishing  diet,  proper  clothing,  and  cleanli 
ness,  and  by  keeping  a  free  and  regular  passage 
open  for  all  the  excretions,  are  proof  agains 
the  assaults  of  foul  and  pestilential  air.  Such 
people  seldom  suffer,  even  by  the  plague  itself t 
while  ail  around  them  perish.    In  Constantinoc 

*  Carrichter.  Curat.  Morb.  Magic,  art.  Impotentr 
virilis,  ut  vir  debitum  conjugale  persolvere  nequeat.  j 
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\.  the  plague,  with  tilth,  and  neglect,  the 
iccts  of  mahometism  and  predestination,  gene- 
all  v  go  together,  and  are  seldom  seen  asunder. 

It  should  follow,  if  contagion  were  supported 
ij  infected  bodies,  that  no  person  could  ever 
■scape  infection  (as  at  Oxford  assizes  in  15/7), 
vh.0  was  within  the  sphere  of  its  action ;  and 
hat  those  who  were  entirely  secluded  from  it, 
nd  free  from  all  contiguity  to  infected  people, 
r  substances  (as  the  collegers  were  in  the  toM^n 
f  Cambridge  when  the  plague  was  last  in  Eng- 
md),  w^ould  be  exempt  from  it. 

But  in  opposition  to  this,  Rhazes  lived  120 
-ears,  and  often  practised  in  plagues.  Hodges 
eraained  in  town,  and  attended  the  sick,  during 
he  great  plague  in  London  in  1665.  Kaye 
vas  in  the  midst  of  practice  in  the  sweating 
ickness  in  1551,  without  any  inconveniency. 
.^Rocopius  informs  us,  that  during  a  terrible 
)lague  at  Constantinople,  in  543,  which  almost 
lestroyed  the  whole  city,  no  physician,  nor  other 
'person,  got  the  plague  by  attending,  dressing, 
r>r  touching  the  sick  *.  Yet  most  of  the  Capu- 
Ains,  the  Jesuits,  the  Recollets,  the  Observa-n- 
anes,  the  Barefooted  Carmelites,  the  Reformed 


*  Dc  Bello  Persi^o,  j^^ib.  ij.  cap.  22. 
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Augustines,  all  the  Grand  Carmelites,' the  Grand  [ii 
Trinitarians,  the  Reformed  Trinitarians,  the 
Monks  of  Loretto,  of  Mercy,  the  Dominicans, 
and  Grand  Augustines,  who  kept  themselves  se- 
cluded in  their  several  convents,  and  took  every  i 
precaution  to  avoid  tlie  plague,  while  it  raged  at 
Marseilles,  perished  by  it  *. 

There  are  no  epidemical  nor  contagious 
diseases,  that  attack  every  person  who  breatheS'  I 
the  same  air,  or  that  is  in  contact  with  the  in-  I 
fection;  else  whole  regions  would  be  entirely  | 
depopulated;  The  habit  must  be  graduated,  or.^j 
adapted,  for  the  reception  of  a  disease.  Inij 
some  constitutions  of  body  the  access  is  easy,  ini 
some  difficult,  and  in  others  impossible.  Butli 
where  the  revelation  of  this  mystery  is  to  be^j 
found,  no  one  can  tell.  ' 

To  people  who  have  not  seen  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  dysentery,  in  its  worst  degree,  i 
makes  its  ravages  in  hot  climates,  that  saving  of> 
time  which  I  propose,  and  followed  in  my  prac- 
tice, by  deriving  a  double  operation  from  anti-. 
monial  purgatives,  or  emetics,  and  ipecacuanha,! 
by  always  keeping  the  patient  in  bed,  or  well 
covered  with  a  blanket  and  disposed  to  sweat,.. 

*  Journal  de  la  Contagion  a  Marseilles,  p,  42.  I 
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'is  soon  as  he  had  taken  those  medicines, — may 
seem  unnecessary. 

The  time  was,  when  it  certainly  wotdd  have 
been  thought  of  with  horror  *  ;  and  there  may 
fae  still,  for  aught  I  know,  some  rertiains  of  that 
ancient  ignorance,  which  has  seen  the  good 
effeAs  of  a  vomit  of  ipecacuanha,  a  little  toasted 
rhubarb,  and  an  anodyne  draught. 

If  any  such  opinions  yet  remain,  it  i^.  not  my 
intention  to  dispute  with  them ;  nor  with  de- 
votees to  settled  forms,  and  foes  to  innovation  ; 
who  may  think  that  a  vomit,  purge,  or  diapho- 
kretic,  ought  each  to  have  its  regular  bedside 
]  period  :  and  that  nature,  like  themselves,  can- 
mot  be  forced  to  do  two  things  at  once* 

Neither  shall  I  contend  with  Helmcint  and 
his  disciples,  concerning  the  moral  causes  of 
fevers ;  nor  with  Campanella  and  his  follow- 
ers, who  pretend  that  a  fever  is  no  disease ; — 
for  I  know  that  even  Hippocrates,  Celstjs, 
and  Sydenham  do  assert,  that  it  sometimes 
proves  salutary ;  and  is  often  the  instmrnent 
which  nature  employs,  to  expel  morbific  causes 
'from  the  body.    The  former  opinions  are  ift- 

*  WiNsLow  prostrated  himself  bdfere  the  altar,  having- 
ventured  to  give  a  patient  (■u;o  ounces  of  manna  for  one  dose. 
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comprehensible  to  me ;  and  the  latter  I  con- 
sider as  a  norma  loquendi  among  physicians, 
which  cannot  apply  to  original,  nor  even  to 
symptomatical  fevers  ;  unless  it  can  be  proved 
that  nature  ahvays  justly  proportions  the  means 
to  the  end,  and  that  people  never  perish  under 
her  hands. 

Whatever  may  be  the  moral  necessity  of  one 
evil  in  the  works  of  nature  to  remove  another, 
or  the  utility  of  such  remedies  as  fevers,  of 
■\'^'hich  people  die,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  dis- 
eases should  seldom  be  left  to  nature  ;  and  were 
I  not  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  my  own 
practice  in  the  dysentery,  I  should  be  inclined, 
to  it  from  the  success  of  Sydenham  ;  who 
took  some  diseases  out  of  her  hands,  when  her 
methods  were,  uncertain,  and  gave  them  a 
speedy  termination. 

For  my  part,  I  have  no  opinion  of  nature  a§ 
a  medical  despot,  nor  of  obsequious  physicians 
as  her  ministers ;  which  may  be  thought  heresy 
in  the  temple,  where  the  high  priest  himself 
says,  vovca)]/ (pv(rieg  I'^rpot'* . 

'    *  JVamre  cures  diseMes.    Epidemiorum,  Lib,  vi.  sect.  5. 
art.  1 . 

% 
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i  Nature,  in  her  best  manner,  is  tedious  in  the 
cure  of  diseases;  and  even  when  assisted  by 
Hippocrates,  took  fifty-one  days  to  cure  Py- 
thodonis  of  a  fever.  Where  her  shorter  methods 
are  pursued,  unobstructed,  how  precarious  are  * 
her  attempts ;  and  what  breaches  are  often  made 
m  the  body,  and  what  destruction  of  parts  fol* 
iow,  by  haemorrhage,  and  abscess  ! 

The  science  of  physic  must  be  considered  as 
-extremely  imperfect,  and  literally  "  ars  cpn- 
■jccturahs,"  until  we  can  take  a  disease  entirely 
out  of  the  hands  of  nature ;  and  set  up,  or 
:ake  away,  such  operations '  in  the  body,  as  arc 
lecessary  to  terminate  diseases  when,  and  how 
we  please.  This  I  know  may  be  dotie  in  many 
mdemical  diseases ;  and  in  such  as  arc  constant 
n  their  appearance ;  and  in  those  that  are  the 
produce  of  certain  places,  and  stated  seasons  of 
".he  year. 

> 

Wherever  this  practice  is  used,  the  doctrine 
3f  critical  da}-s,  so  hoHly  observed  by  the  an- 
cients, makes  but  a  small  figure  in  the  heahng 
irt ;  and  will  be  as  little  regarded,  or  relied  on, 
rtrhen  followed  in  temperate  chmates,  as  it  is  in 
5olar,  and  e(^uatorial  regions. 
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Nature,  in  the  torrid  zone,  seldom  cures  any  t 
disease ;— all  acute  diseases  are  found  to  make  4 
regular,  but  hasty  progress  to  death.  There, 
all  the  oracular  prognostics  of  the  divine  o\i 
man,  are  not  so  confidently  to  be  relied  on,  in 
fevers,  as  fQur  or  six  hours  sound  sleep,  accom- 
pamed  with  a  w^rm,  universal  sweat.— But  it  . 
requires  the  exertion  of  consummate  skill,  tq 
protect  nature  from  the  fury  of  the  disease,  un-  . 
til  this  composure  is  obtained, 

However  adequate  the  trifling  practice,  in 
common  use,   may  be  to  the  conquering  of| 
slight  fluxes,  arising  solely  from  stimuli  in  the  ■ 
intestines,  and  mp-y  accord  with  the  convenir- 
ence  apd  situations  of  the  higher  ranks  of  peo^-- 
pie  in  luxurious  hfe,  it  is  otherwise  when  ap^: 
plied  to  those  with  serious  diseases,  in  inferiori 
stations,  and  in  indigent  circumstances ;  ?ind: 
never  should  be  thought  of  where  great  masses 
pf  people  are  crov/ded  together  in  jails,  hospi-i 
tals,  ships,  and  armies. 


O  IT  THE 


DYSENTERY. 


PART    THE  THIRD. 

first,  when  I  determined  on  this  publica- 
tion, it  was  my  intention  to  have  given  .a  spe- 
cimen of  the  practice  of  everj  author  of  reputa- 
tion, who  had  written  on  the  dysentery ;  that 
those  who  are  remote  from  the  advantage  of  H- 
braries,  might  have,  in  a  small  compass,  all  the 
information  suggested  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  on  this  important  disease,  that  lies  scat-  ^ 
tered  through  a  multitude  of  books;  which  I 
thought  would  extend  the  utility  of  a  publica- 
:  tion  of  this  sort  as  much  as  possible. 

But  the  dysentery  being  a  subject  so  univcr- 
•  sally  discussed  among  physicians,  and  on  which 
'  one  would  imagine  it  was  disgraceful  to  be 
'  silent,  I  found  by  farther  investigation,  that  the 
■  smallest  extract  from  every  author  who  has 

u  4  A\  ritten 
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written  thereon,  would  be  a  voluminous  wotk 
of  itself ;  and  of  more  curiosity  than  utility. 
Therefore,  I  have  collected  only  the  most  in- 
teresting circumstances,  that'  have  occurred  to 
me  in  the  course  of  my  reading  on  the  subject ; 
and  I  flatter  mj^self,  though  I  have  abridged 
my  original  plan,  that  the  compilation  I  have 
made  will  be  of  use  to  }'oung  practitioners,  in 
the  navy  and  army,  and  to  residents  in  the  co- 
lonies ;  and  that  it  will  also  save  much  trouble 
to  such  as  have  but  little  leisure,  and  many 
opportunities  of  making  and  comparing  observa- 
tions on  this  disease,  in  various  climates ;  and 
who  prosecute  their  enquiries  with  an  intent  to 
pubhsh  them.  It  will  also  shew  that  many  au- 
thors have  arrogated  to  themselves  discoveries 
which  belonged  to  their  predecessors ;  and  may 
prevent  others  incurring  the  mortification,  that 
must  necessarily  follow  the  propagating  old  doc- 
trines, as  novelties. 

Indeed  there  is  so  little  useful  discrimination 
on  this  disease,  to  be  found  among  writers  after 
Galen,  that  if  we  except  Trallian,  the  rest 
are  very  little  more  than  compilers  ;  —  or  copiers 
of  Galen,  who  was  himself  a  copier  of  the  an-*, 
tient  Greeks  ; — and  those  of  later  times,  com'* 
mentators  on  their  predecessors,  descanting  op. 
their  practice,  and  disputing  concerning  the  use, 

and 
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d  abuse  of  acrid,  and  unctuous  glysters,  bleed- 
no-,  vomiting,  purging,  fruit,  astringents/ opi* 
r^s^  ^^c.  —  and  in  more  recent  timeS;,  about 

ntagion,  rhubarb,  ipecacuanha,  and  saline 
..cclicines. 

From  the  moderns,  all  that  I  can  collect 
imounts  to  no  more  than  this  :  —  that  different 
)ractitioners,  having  seen  the  disease  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  conclude  that  every  pei*son 
)eside  themselves,  has  been  mistaken  respecting 
he  true  method  of  treating  it. 

One  physician  has  seen  the  dysentery  attended 
vith  great  fever,  and  he  insists  that  copicus 
)h.'eding,  by  way  of  evacuation,  is  the  cure  for 
t;  and  quotes  Trallian,  or  Botallus,  for  his 
lUthorit)^ 

Another  has  seen  an  autumnal  dj^sentery  in 
narshy  situations,  and  insists  that  bleeding  is 
Demicious;  or,  if  performed,  that, it  should  be 
done  in  very  small  quantities,  by  w^ay  of  revul- 
sion; and  quotes  Galen,  Aetiqs,  and  Tral- 
LiAN,  for  that. 

Another  has  seen  the  dysentery  abounding 
with  bile,  and  acrid  di';chargcs,  and  declares  that 

fruits 
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fruits  and  purging  are  the  cure ;  and  quotes } 
Trallian's  example  there  also. 

Another  has  seen  the  dysentery  where  crudi-  ' 
ties  and  foul-humours  have  prevailed  in  the  first 
passages,  and  insists  that  fruits  are  destruction.; 
and  says  Hippocrates  has  forbidden  them  in  all  ! 
diseases  of  the  bowels. 

Thus  we  have  been  furnished,  in  different t 
parts  of  the  world,  with  books  supporting  every,] 
hypothesis,  that  contradiction  and  local  prejudicea 
could  invent ;  without  the  smallest  concession, 
that  these  contentions  concern  but  accidental 
symptoms,  which  will  ever  be  subject  to  vari- 
ation :  and  that  the  principles  of  the  disease  it-- 
self,  mast  be  attended  to  on  far  other  grounds i 
than  these. 

It  was,  not  by  such  methods  that  Sydenham 
raised  his  fame.  What  would  his  character  nowv 
have  been,  if  after  his  success  with  tohei/,  by< 
which  he  cured  all  his  patients  in  the  autumn 
of  1669,  he  had  published  to  the  world  that 
zvhey  was  a  certain  remedy  for  the  dysentery;-— 
when  in  the  following  year,  nay,  in  the  cold' 
weather  of  the  same  year,  he  found  it  had  no 
eifect  ? 

He 
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le  would  have  been  obliged  to  have  contra- 
:ed  himself;    or  to  have  copied  Vander 
icYDEN,  who  had  before  written  on  the  siib- 
■jt,  and  like  him,  to  have  remained  the  author 
i'  a  great  absm'dity. 

In  the  following  selection,  it  will  appear,  that 
have  omitted  a  multitude  of  writers ;  but  I 

elieve  none,  who,  however  judicious,  have  any 

laim  to  originahty. 


Hippocrates,  the  great  master  of  our  art, 

:ays,  among  the  general  and  particular  causes 

if  dysenteries,  that  after  an  unusually  dry  win- 

er,  with  northerly  w4nds,  if  a  rainy  spring 

succeed,  with  southerly  viands,  dysenteries  w  ill 

prevail  in  the   summer;   particularly  among 

women,  and  people  of  a  moist  habit*.  That 

after  a  winter  with  southerly  winds,  rainy  and 

mild,  if  the  spring  should  be  very  dry,  with 

northerly   winds,   dysenteries   will    prevail  f . 

That  long  continued  dry  weather  will  produce 

dysenteries  J.    That  dysenteries  may  arise  from 

bile  and  phlegm  falling  on  the  bowels,  and 

there  corroding  and  ulcerating  them  §.  That 

*  Aphor,  xi,  sect.  3. 
+  Aphor.  xii.  sect.  3. 
J  Aphor.  xvi.  sect.  3. 
§  De  Affect,  Lib.  cap.  7. 

black 
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black  bile  may  cause  dysenteries  ;  then  thev ' 
prove  mortal  *.  That  a  diarrhoea  may  cause  a 
dysentei-y  f .  That  people  past  their  youth  ar^ 
most  obnoxious  to  dysenteries  J.  That  a  plethora, 
from  the  loss  of  a  limb,  by  amputation,  maj 
cause  a  dysentery  **. 

In  respect  to  his  practice  in  the  dysentery, 
the  following  is  a  specimen  : 

"  ^  Fabarum  purarum  quadrantem ;  surculos 
rubias  tritos  duodecim ;  commisceto,  et  coquito', 
ac  opime  dehngenda  base  porrigito."  Be  Am- 
toium  Morborum  Victu,  sect.  4.  art.  105. 

He  advises  w^arm  fomentations  to  the 
belly,  v^hen  the  pains  are  severe,  and  glysters 
of  milk;  and  when  there  is  fever,  to  use 
emollient  and  unctuous  glysters  often,  to  dis- 
charge the  sharp  humours.  Milk  was  hi^ 
general  medicine  in  the  dysentery.  Asses  milk, 
goats  milk,  or  cows  milk.  Sometimes  he  gave 
crude  milk ;  sometimes  boiled  milk ;  and  some- 
times milk  with  hot  stones  quenched  in  it  ^. 

Jn 

*  Aphor.  xxiv.  sect.  4. 

t  Aphor.  Ixxv.  sect.  7, 

I  Aphor.  XXX.  sect.  3. 

**  De  Articulis,  sect.  4.  art.  33. 

%  I  have  omitted  the  treatment  of  the  son  of  Eraiolaus, 
(Lib.  vii.  art.  5.  Epidemiorum),-  as  that  more  than  seventy- 
one 
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In  Jph.  LXI\  .  sect.  5.  he  admonishes  against 
\  ing  milk,  when  there  is  any  pain  in  the 
-lid,  and  when  there  is  fever  and  thirst ;  and 
here  there  is  a  copious  discharge  of  blood,  or 
bilious  purging,  with  an  acute  fever. 

In  the  \\Ti tings  of  this  venerable  man,  there 
:i  passage  relating  to  the  dysentery,  concern- 
_  the  meaning  of  which,  the  learned  have 
uted: 

Impiidens  scortalio  dysenteric,  inedetiir. 

'Calvus,  the  first  translator  of  Hippocrates 
to  latin,  from  the  Vatican  manuscript,  reads 
3pi7,  Meretri.r,  instead  of  ITo^vs/i?,  Fornkatio ; 
d  supposes  uxpaf^og  to  be  the  name  of  a  wo- 
an  who  had  a  remedy  for  the  dysentery,  and 
mslates  the  passage  thus  : 

■  Mcrctriv  Achromos  dy sentence  medela. 

IDacier  is  of  opinion  that  Hippocrates  has 
ten  made  to  say  what  he  never  intended ;  and 
•us  translates  the  passage  : — 

e  days  illne<»,  was  cured  principally  by  asses  milk  at 
it;  and  cows  milk  afterwards,  with  some  austere  black 
ne  in  it. 

♦  Epidem.  Lil).  vii.  art,  140. 

la 
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la  fornication  est  un  mkhant  et  daestable  remede  • 
a  la  dysenterie.  _ 

He  alleges,  that  the  reading  should  be: 
ax9^l^o.,  instead  of  «xp^f*of.  and  agree  with: 
a^o, ;  and  that  o^xf-f^o,  is  an  old  word,  and  nott 
to  be  found  in  any  author  but  Hippocrates^ 
and  Artimedorus  ;  and  that  it  has  no  certain: 
and  determinate  meaning. 

SuiDAS  explains  it  immodest,  impudent,  but 
that  it  also  signifies  detestable  and  wicked;  as 
ux9^ov,  of  the  same  import  as  is  ex-, 

plained  by  Hesychius,  ttov^ov,  wicked.  Rci 
marques  sur  le  troisieme  livre  de  la  Dietc. 

Le  Clerc  supports  Dacier's  opinion.  Hisi 
de  la  Medicine,  Lib.  Hi.  cap.  30. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  texi 
in  this  paffage,  or  the  real  opinion  of  Hippo 
crates  concerning  a  remedy,  "  en  ce  qui 
blesse  I'honetete  et  la  bienseance,"  we  find 
similar  allusion  in  another  part  of  his  works  * 
and  an  unequivocal  decision  on  this  point  in  tl 
learned  Stagirite  : 
A(«  ri  ra  ot(p^oSi<ricx.  Tr,v  koiXichv  t^v^^i  jca;  ^Tjpaivei  -f" 


*  Epidem.  Lib.  vi.  sect.  5.  art.  28. 
f  Prob.  xviii.  sect.  4. 
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■' 

[a  obstinate  diarrhoeas,  many  others  have  ad- 
verted to  the  same  circumstance. 

"  Alvi  prolliivia  inveterata  ahquando  per  Ve- 
lerem  resiccantur 

"  Ahi  profluviiim  inveteratum  Venus  resic- 
X  t" 

Celsus,  Lib.  iv.  cap.  15,  says,   Among  the 
-eases  of  the  intestines  may  be  reckoned  the 
lormina,  by  the  Greeks  called  Ava-svTs^ia.  In 
this  disorder  the  intestines  are  exulcerated  on 
the  inside ;  blood  flows  from  them,  mixed  with 
foeces,  which  are  always  liquid ;  sometimes  with 
a  kind  of  mucous  excretions,  and  sometimes 
:caruncles  are  discharged  with  excrements ;  there 
is  a  frequent  desire  of  going  to  stool,  with  a 
,  pain  in  the  anus  ;  some  inconsiderable  discharge 
is  made  with  the  same  pain,  and  the  torment 
becomes  more  intense ;  which,  however,  after 
•  some  time,  is  alleviated ;  the  patient  has  very 
little  rest ;  his  sleep  is  interrupted ;  he  becomes 
feverish ;   and  after  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  either  perishes  under  the  inveteracy  of  the 
i  distemper,  or  escapes  with  much  difficulty  and 
torment. 

*  Aetii;?,  Tctrab,  i.  scrm.  3.  c:ip.  8. 
t  Paul.  v'Ecineta,  Lib.  i.  cap.  35;  &  Amat.  Lusitan. 
^*ent.  ii.  obs.  47. 

First 
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First  of  all,  the  patient  must  have  rest ;  for 
all  agitation  promotes  the  exulceration  of  the 
parts.    Then  he  must  drink,  fasting,  a  cup  of 
wine  in  which  the  bruised  root  of  cinquefoil! 
has  been  added.    Apply  repellent  cataplasms  to  i 
the  belly.    As  often  as  he  goes  to  stool,  let  him  i 
wash  with  a  decoction  of  vervain.     Let  himi 
eat  purslain  boiled,  or  out  of  strong  pickle,  and.] 
use  an  astringent  diet. 

When  the  disease  is-,  farther  advanced,  he! 
advises  glysters  of  cremor  of  ptisan,  or  milk, 
or  melted  fat,  or  stag's  marrow,  or  oil, .  or  but- 
ter of  roses,  with  the  raw  white  of  an  egg, 
or  decoction  of  linseed.;  or,  if  sleep  be  want- 
ing, with  the  yolks  of 'eggs  in  a  decoction  of 
rose-leaves.  He  says,  these' things  mitigate  the 
pain,  and  are  of  great  benefit  when  there  is  a; 
loathing  of  food.  He  says,  Themison  used 
strong  brine  in  such  cases. 

The  food  to  be  such  as  gentlv  binds  the 
belly  ;  diuretics  are  serviceable  if  they  have  their; 
proper  effect,  by  diverting  the  humour  another 
way,  otherwise  they  increase  the  disease ;  foi; 
which  reason  they  are  not  to  be  given,  but  tcj 
such  people  as  have  been  accustomed  tp  receive 
benefit  from  them.  The  common  drink,  it  th( 
patient  be  feverish,  should  be  pure  warm  water 
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r  water  endowed  with  an  astringent  quality : 
or  if  there  be  no  fever,  thin,  austere  wine.  If, 
after  several  days,  the  patient  find  no  relief  from 
[hese  things,  and  the  disease  grow  inveterate, 
he  advises  the  drinking  water  of  a  good  degree 
of  coldness,  which  he  says  astringes  the  ulcers, 
and  lays  the  foundation  for  a  recoyer^;  but 
^vhen  the  purging  is  stopped,  the  patient  is  to 
return  immediately  to  his  warm  drinks.  When 
a  putrid  and  foetid  sanies  is  discharged,  or  pure 
blood  comes  away  in  the  stools,  the  belly  is  to 
be  well  cleansed  with  glysters  of  hydromel,  and 
those  other  remedies  before-mentioned.  He 
lys,  an  effectual  remedy  against  a  cancer  of  the 
intestines  is  a  lump  of  minium  bruised,  with 
half  a  pound  of.  salt;  or  a  glyster  of  the  same 
■vith  water.  If  blood  be  voided  in  the  stools, 
r  rie  patient  is  to  eat  and  drink  such  things  as  are 
f  f  an  astringent  quality. 


DiOSCORlDES,    Tuv  Ts-spi  Ttz  tvTepcc  Tira^uiv  Bc"??- 
^w.ra,,  recommends  ill  the  dysentery,  among  a 
multitude,  the  following  remedies,  with  wine, 
"   some   astringent   decoction; — agallochum, 
ige,  juice  and  herb  of  hemp,  agrimony,  the 
juice  and  dried  root  of  cin([uefoil,  hypocistis, 
juice  of  horehound,  pimpinella  leaves  and  root, 

X  willow 
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willow  root,  comfrey  root,  seed  and  leaves,  j 
wild-sorrel  seed,  water-lily  seed,  decoction  of 
marsh-mallow  root,  bramble-bush  juice  and 
stalks  boiled,  goat's  milk  boiled,  alcea  root, 
cudwort  with  austere  wine,  elatine  boiled  with 
linseed,  agrimony  seed  with  wine  and  honey 
first  boiled,  wild  fennel  seed,  white  ivy  flowers, 
with  wine  twice  a  day,  myrtle-berries  with 
wine,  lotus  boiled  in  wine,  Lemnian,  or  Sino- 
pian  earth  in  wine,  wild  sage  root  with  wine, 
oenanthe,  bull-rush  seed  toasted,  chondrilla  juice, 
orris  with  wine,  mullen-root,  flea- wort  in  water, 
dry  album  grjeculn  moistened  with  wine,  coa- 
gulum  of  a  hai}e  in  water,  &c. 

Among  the  articles  of  food,   are  mallows 
without  salt,  ripe  fresh  olives,  blood  of  a  goat, 
deer,  or  hare  fried,  dry  ripe  grapes,  unripe  dry 
grapes  made   into   bread  with  flower,  bread 
toasted  and  yolks  of  eggs,  starch  boiled  with 
chondrus  and  milk,  blackberries,  plantain-leaves 
and  green  tender  branches  of  bramble-bush 
boiled  and  taken  with  vinegar  and  oil,  galls,  or 
rhus  mixed,  with  the  food,  zea  roasted,  lentiles . 
roasted  and  powdered,  grape-stones  powdered^, 
millet,  zea,  rice,  And  lentiles  toasted,  greciam 
beans  boiled  in  posca,  linseed  fried  and  eaten  i 
with  honey,  honey  boiled,  taken  alone  or  with  i 
promegi'anates,  quinces  and  ripe  medlars  boiled  I 

withi 
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^vith  honey,  myrtle- wihe,  juice  of  myrtle-ber- 
ries, wild  pears,  succory,  parsley  and  plantain 
boiled  in  vinegar,  pomegranate-shells,  walnuts, 
dates,  purslane,  deer's  fat  boiled  with  cheese, 
or  flower,  the  liver  and  brain  of  a  goat  fried 
w  ith  honey,  new  cheese  scraped  and  fried  with 
honey,  young  swallows  roasted,  bees-vvax,  or 
honev-comb  boiled  in  the  drinks,  cabbage  twice 
boiled,  raw  unwashed  lettuce;  where  there  is  ; 

loathing  of  food,  the  coagulum  of  a  young 
h.ind,  hare,  or  kid,  dissolved  in  water  and 
drunk,  &c. 

f 

Cataplasms  to  be  applied  to  the  belly,  com- 
posed of  oleaster-flowers,  and  barley-meal, 
mixed  with  warm  oil  and  water ;  bramble-bush 
'leaves,  quinces,  and  cerate ;  myrtle-l.eaves  beat 
up  with  wine  and  oil  of  unripe  ohves ;  pome- 
granate-shells boiled  in  wine  with  cerate ;  bar- 
ley-meal, bramble-bush,  and  wine;  alum,  with 
taloes  and  acacia,  &c. 

Clysters  of  fresh  butter,  and  others  composed 
lof  decoctions  of  mallows,  fenugreek-seed,  &c. 
■when  there  is  no  pain,  pickle,  with  wine; 
burnt  hartshorn,  with  wine  and  oil  of  roses ; 
arsenic,  twice  burnt  with  paper,  and  wine ; 
scoria  of  lead  with  myrtle-oil ;  bitumen,  melted 
with  ptisan,  &c.  where  there  are  eating  ulcers, 

X  2  (ish- 
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fish-pickle ;  old  urine ;  decoction  of  greek  beans 
with  goat's  suet ;  red  earth  with  astringent 
decoction,  or  sharp  brine,  &c. 

To  assuage  the  griping  pains  excited  by  acrid 
glysters,  others  are  to  be  given  composed  of 
milk,  or  butter,  or  decoction  of  chondrus  ;  or 
of  suet,  with  cremor  of  ptisan ;  also  fat  of  fowls, 
geese,  or  deer ;  or  marrow  of  a  deei'  or  calf,  by 
itself  warm,  or  with  cremor  of  ptisan. 

In  his  chapter  on  milk,  he  recommends.i 
boiled  milk,  and  milk  with  hot  flints  quenched  I 
in  it,  for  fluxes  and  ulcerations  of  the  in-' 
testines. 


Galen  says,  an  eating  or  sharp  humour  is: 
the  cause  of  the  dysentery,  which  at  first  ab-- 
sterges,  then  abrades,  and  at  length  ulcerates; 
the  intestines.  De  Locis  Affect  is,  Lib.  i.  cap.  2. 
That  it  may  arise  from  a  plethora ;  in  which 
nature  relieves,  herself  by  the  intestines.  Hipp. 
de  Nat.  Hominis  Comment,  i  sect.  32.  From  the 
loss  of  a  limb,  from  indolence  after  an  activei 
life, '  from  obstruction  of  the  menses.  De  LocU 
Jffectis,  Lib.  v.   cap.  8.  *    He  also  mentions 

*  See  page  227. 

among 
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nong  the  causes  of  a  dysentery,  phlegm,  yd- 
w  bile,  and  black  bile. 

He  confirms  the  opinion  of  Hippocrates, 
lat  a  dysentery  arising  from  black  bile  is  mor- 
.  :1.  De  Usu  Parthim,  Lib.  v.  cap.  10.  He  ob- 
ser\-es,  that  an  ulcer  from  black  bile  must  be 
mortal,  unless  the  unsound  parts  iu*e  cut  intirely 
:  way  from  the  sound,  which  cannot  be  done  in 
the  intestines.    De  Atra  Bile,  cap.  5, 

In  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  he  says,  it 
I  contributes  greatly  to  the  cure  of  the  disease,  \q 

know  in  what  part  of  the  intestines  the  ulcer  is 
:  situated ;  for  if  it  be  in  the  superior  intestines, 
ithe  remedy  is  to  be  sought  for  in  medicines 

which  are  to  be  taken  by  the  rnouth  ;  h^t  if  the 
i  ulcer  be  in  the  inferior  intestines,  it  will  be 

most  proper  to  have  recourse  to  glysters.  De 

Locis  Jffectis,  Lib.  vi.  cop.  2. 

He  expressly  forbids  bleeding  in  the  dysen- 
tery;  and  says,  in  Comment,  iv.  art.  98  de  Acut 
tor.  Morb.  Viclu,  "  fiaente  alvo  sanguinem  non 
detrahes ;  nam  si  post  detractioncm,  perseveret 
fluor,  vires  prosternit."  In  Lib.  i.  cap.  15,  ad 
Glauconem,  he  makes  the  same  objection  against 
purging;  he  says,  "  sed  nec,  si  cum  alvi  pro- 
fluvio  febris  fuerit,  alia  vacuationc  est  opus. 

X  3  Verum 
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Vemm  ipsum  per  se  sufiicit,  etiam  si  non  sit  . 
pro  plenitudinis  ratione.    Quicimque  enim  ab 
lis,  tanquam  majori  iiianitione  egentibus,  vel 
sanguinem  ducere,   vel  veiitrem   movere  ausi 
sunt,  in  gravia  pericula  pr^cipitarunt." 

In  Lib.  X.  de  Simpl  Med.  Facult.  cap.  8.  he, 
recommends  whey  in  glysters,  to  absterge  and 
cleanse  the  intestines,  and  to  be  taken  inwardly. 
He  says,  when  any  thing  of  a  drying  nature  is 
added  to  it,  it  is  the  best  remedy  in  the  dysen- 
tery, and  all  acrid  fluxes  of  the  belly.  This 
quahty  it  acquires,  he  says,  by  being  first  boiled, 
and  then  having  hot  stones,  hoj%>)i>cs?,  quenched 
in  it.  He  says  milk  is  an  excellent  remedy  in 
sharp  corroding  fluxes;  but  that  it  should  be  i 
first  boiled  to  consume  its  serous  parts :  and  ad- 
yises  farther,  that  it  should  have  hot  irons 
quenched  in  it, 

The  anti-dysenterical  medicines  of  Galen,  as 
well  as  those  of  his  predecessors,  contempora- 
ries, and  successors,  down  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, were  nearly  all  alike,  and  chiefly  com- 
posed of  the  following  articles  :— 

In  glysters  they  used,  as  detergents  and  I 
astringents,  arsenic,  burnt  papp-,  brine,  lime,, 
^]umi  sea- water,  wine,  opium,  &c.    In  assua-- 

ging! 
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:ing  and  emollient  glysters,  milk,  wax,  goat's 
tilt,  and  the  fat  of  other  animals,  flower,  starch, 
lV'c.  With  such  internals  as  galls,  tormentil, 
acorns,  chesnuts,  opium,  cheese,  saffron,  alum, 
coagiilum  of  animals,  eggs  boiled  in  yinegar, 
austere  wine,  astringent  fruits,  album  grcecum, 
burnt  hartshorn,  earths,  boiled  milk,  chaly- 
)eated  milk,  and  milk  with  hot  stones  quenched 
ill  it;  with  external  applications,  cataplasms, 
fomentations  and  baths. 

The  following  specimen  of  Galen's  formulas, 
from  Lib.  ix.  cap.  5,  de  Compof.  Pharmac.  fecun- 
dum  loco.s,  with  the  particulars  already  men- 
tioned from  DioscoRiDES,  may  give  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  practice  of  those  times  j  and 
supersede  the  necessity  of  repetitions  from  sub- 
sequent writers,  many  of  whom  have  done  no-, 
thing  more  than  copy  them,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  a  single  article  of  the  smallest  utility. 
If  any  farther  information  be  required,  respect- 
ing the  formulae  of  the  ancients,  it  may  be 
found  in  the  collection  made  by  Nicholas 

Mv'REPSUS. 

yld  Dysenteric  OS,  quo  Utor. 
"      GallcT,  fructus  eric2P,  opij,  singulorum 
drachmas  quatuor  ;  cum  a(jua  rcdigilo  hi  ptistil- 
l^s  duorum  obulorum.   Dato  ex  aqua  aut  vino." 

X  4 
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Ad  Dysentericos,  Cceliacos,  et  Hcemoptoicos,  i 
CoRNELio  Medico. 

"  ^  Myrrkse,  thuris,  aloes,  croci,  opij,  rhois 
syriacce  et  coriarias,  lycii  Indici,  acaciae,  malicorii, 
succi  hypocistidis,  gallse,  balaustiorum,  singu- 
lorum  par  pondus ;  in  pastillos  cogito ;  et  ad 
noctem,  febre  carentibus  ex  vino,  fabricitanti- 
bus,  ex  frigida,  dato." 

Infusum,  quo  Utor, 

^  Chartae  ust«  5^^-  auripigmenti  Jxij. 
gallae  ^ix.  calcis  vivae  Jxvi.  bituminis  S^^i- 
sulphuris  vivi  Jxvi.  sandarachse  3xvi,  Misce." 

Aliud,  quo  Utor,  GemElli, 

,  Vjc  Auripigmenti  Jviii.  sandarachae  5iiii. 
calcis,  vivce  5viii.  squamae  asris  5vi.  aluminis 
scissi  tantumdem ;  omphacii,  5viii.  lycii  In- 
dici tantumdem  ;  succi  papaveris  5iiii.  succi  hy- 
pocistidis tantundem,  croci  Jii,  ego  autem  jiiii. 
chartas  ustae  Jxx,  aliqui  5xvi.  Excipe  vino  myr- 
tite;  fkc  globulos,  quorum  singuli  sint  3iiii,  et 
trium.    Infunde  cum  vino  dilute." 

Galen 
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'  Galen  says,  it  was  a  custom  in  his  time  to 
e  raw  onions  and  bread,  the  patient  drinking 
nt  httle,  and  the  next  morning  gljsters  of  the 
.rpest  pickle.  This  remedy,  he  says,  brought 
com-ulsions,  faintings,  and  cold  sweats,  and 
led  many  people  :  but  those  who  survived  its 
lence,  were  speedily  cured  by  it.    Here  he 
es  us  a  proof  of  his  excellent  wit,  as  well  as 
I  that  profound  judgement  for  which  he  is  so 
ustlv  famed.    He  makes  proper  refledlions  on 
his  sort  of  practice,  and  also  points  out  the  dan- 
;er  of  the  improper  use  of  anodynes.  Method^ 
Hedend.  Lib,  xii.  cap.  1. 


Orieasius,  Synops.  Lib.  i.  cap.  ig,  recom- 
mends glysters  of  sea- water. 


Aetius,  Tetrab.  iii.  serm.  1.  cap.  43.  ct  seq. 
advises  rest  and  a  spare  diet ;  and  rain-water  for 
use,  that  has  not  been  received  by  lead  gutters, 
or  cisterns,  as  such  water  causes  dysenteries.  If 
rain-water  cannot  be  had,  good  spring-water 
must  be  used  ;  but  well-water  should  be  avoided, 
••as  it  abounds  with  saline  properties,  which 

'turb  the  bowels, 

If 


I 
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If  the  disease  be  caused  by  acrid  food,  or  yel-' 
low  bile,  it  is  generally  cured.  And  if  black 
bile  in  the  beginning  be  voided, 'which  is  dis- 
charged into  the  bowels,  in  consequence  of  the  = 
solution  of  some  fever,  we  must  not  despair  of 
a  cure ;  but  if  spontaneously,  and  without  any. 
fever  preceding,  black  bile  be  voided,  and  no- 
good  concoction  appearing,  the  dysentery  is  in- 
curable, as  it  does  not  differ  from  an  ulcerated 
cancer,  and  is  always  mortal. 

Antillus  relates,  he  says,  that  a  person  hav- 
ing swallowed  a  gold-ring  in  joke,  voided  shreds 
and  bloody  stools,  caused  by  the  asperities  of  the 
ring  cutting  the  intestines ;  but  by  boldly  giving 
him  strong  purgatives,  he  voided  it  by  stool,  and 
was  well  the  third  day. 

It  is  wonderful,  says  Aetius,  what  gooc 
effects  are  produced  by  such  plasters  as  are  usee 
to  bleeding  wounds,  after  the  inflammation  i 
abated,  and  such  as  are  used  for  fractures,  api 
plied  round  the  whole  belly  _and  loins,  tp  thi 
back. 

If  the  impetus  of  the  l^lood  be  vehement,  witl 
great  inflammation,  and  particularly  in  plethorr 
habits,   bleeding  \iiust  be  performed,   it  tli 

strcngt 
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•ength  will  permit,  and  where  any  accustomed 
lischarge  of  blood  has  been  suppressed. 

INIuch  blood  is  not  to  be  taken  away  at  a 
ne,  nor  suddenly  ;  both  disturb  the  belly ;  and 
,reat  care  must  be  taken  that  the  patient  is  not 
unk  by  it.    The  intention  of  bleeding  is  not  for 
he  quantity  of  blood,  but  as  it  were  to  trans- 
er  the  humours  to  another  channel.    A  little 
ood,  therefore,  and  from  a  small  orifice,  taken 
iwav  slowly,  mitigates  the  inflammation,  causes 
.1  revulsion  of  the  blood  from  the  intestines, 
iibates  the  inward  heat  gradually,  and  conduces 
CO  sleep,  rather  than  to  sink  the  patient ;  and 
oleep  is  the  best  remedy  for  dysenteric  people. 

When"  the  ulcers  are  cancerous  and  malig- 
nant, what  the  Greeks  call  KoiKovjQn]?,  the  disease 
is  generally  incurable ;  but  the  best  remedy  to 
mitigate  the  pains  is  fresh  ass's  milk  drunk 
iwarm  ;  and  if  the  patient  could  bear  the  use  of 
it,  he  should  take  no  other  nourishment. 


Marcellus  Empiricus,  de  Medicament.  Lib. 
cap.  27,  advises  puppies,   ducks,  and  frogs,  to 
i  be  applied  to  the  belly,  which,  he  says,  will 

draw 
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draw  out  the  disease,  and  they  will  be  killed 
by  it,  but  the  patient  will  be  cured.  He  advises 
the  belly  of  the  patient  to  be  anointed  with  bat's 
blood,  and  to  give  him  human  urine,  and  to  put 
his  legs  in  cold  water,  up  to  his  knees,  an(| 
drink  very  warm  austere  wine,  which,  if  there 
be  no  feveif,  will  speedily  cure  him.  He  says, 
that  glass  powdered  very  fine,  and  sifted,  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  mastic,  given  in  boiled  wine 
for  three  days  together,  or  longer,  if  there  be 
occasion,  is  a  wonderful  remedy. 

Paul,  ^gineta,  de  Re  Medica,  Lib.  iii, 
cap.  42,  says,  a  dysentery  is  an  ulceration  pf  th^ 
inlestines.  When  much  blood  is  voided  by  it-- 
self,  the  disease  is  called  a  bloody  dysentery.  When 
blood  is  voided  that  is  blacker  than  its  natural 
colour,  and  shining,  the  liver  does  not  properly 
concoct  the  aliment  that  is  distributed  to  it ; 
and  when  also,  from  its  debility,  the  discharges 
are  hke  the  washings  of  raw  fresh  meat,  it  is 
called  an  hepatic  dysentery.  He  advises,  where 
there  is  great  heat,  the  eating  succory,  and  the 
drinking  cold  water.  He  recommends  rain-wa- 
ter for  use.  If  the  fiux  continue  obstinate,  he 
advises  a  large  sponge  to  be  wetted  in  some  hot 
astringent  wine,  and  to  be  applied  to  the  whole 
of  the  superior  part  of  the  belly. 


Alex. 
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Alkx.  Trallianus,  in  Lib.  viii.    cap.  8.  de 
iDpentcria  qiict  RJieumatica  dicitiir,  says,  he  calls 
that  a  rheumatic  dysentery,  which  arises  from 
the  humours  discharged  from  the  mesaraic  ves- 
isels,  and  a  reflux  of  the  chyle;  which  being 
mixed  "wath  the  bile,  causes  an  acrimony  that 
:  excites  the  intestines  to  expel  their  contents.  He 
savs,  if  the  disease  continue  long,  it  causes  an 
ulceration  of  the  intestines,  which  is  properly 
called  a  dysentery.    He  advises  abstinence,  the 
[first  two  days  of  the  disease ;  and  if  the  pa^ 
ftient  be  young  and  strong,  and  the  season  per- 
mit, bleeding  in  the  arm,  and  not  a  less  quan- 
tity than  two  heminas  (nearly  twenty  ounces)  of 
blood  is  to  be  taken  away.  The  cure  afterwards 
*was  chiefly  performed  with  milk. 

Fie  says,  many  unskilful  physicians  do  not 
hesitate  to  give  medicines  in  the  beginning  of 
the  disease,  composed  of  opium,  henbane,  black 
poppy,  or  mandragora,  to  procure  sleep,  and 
fease  the  pains.  They  are  deceived,  from  the 
patient's  sleeping  all  night,  and  the  stools 
ceasing;  but  when  the  morning  returns,  they 
find  their  labour  is  in  vain ;  for  the  humours 
being  collected,  are  now  expelled  without  in"* 
Permission,  with  great  heaviness  in  the  head, 
loss  of  strength,  and  an  increase  of  the  flux. 

There- 
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Therefore  such  medicines  should  not  be  given 
without  great  necessity. 

He  condemns  sweet  fruits,  as  they  cause  wind, 
and,  from  their  humidity,  easily  generate  acidi- 
ty :  but  he  advises  astringent  fruits 

In  cap.  9,  de  Intestinorum  ulceratione,  qiKZ  pro- 
pril  Dysenteria  Gracis  dicitiir,  he  says,  the  antients 
called  those  dysenteries  in  which  neither  the  liver 
nor  any  other  part  was  affected,  but  only  the 
intestines,  with  an  ulceration.  When  the  dis- 
ease is  in  the  upper  intestines,  the  cure  must  be 
performed  by  medicines  taken  by  the  mouth. 
When  it  is  in  the  lower  intestines,  or  about  the 
rectum,  it  must  be  cured  by  glysters.  There- 
fore it  is  first  necessary  to  have  a  proper  idea  of 
the  disease  ;  —  for  he  that  knows  a  disease  best, 
will  best  know  how  to  cure  it. . 

When  the  disease  arises  from  an  abundance  of 
vicious  humours,  where  the  patient  seems  re- 
lieved by  the  stools,  and  where  astringents  have 
been  used,  and  the  purging  increased  afterwards, 
bleeding  is  not  improper,  and  sometimes  "purg- 
ing.   But  when  bleeding  is  performed,  it  should 

*  Theodor.  Priscian  is  another  author  who  tenm  the 
dysentery  an  ulceration  of  the  bowels  with  a  Rheumatism. 

be 
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done  gradually,  at  different  times,   and  in 
<mall  quantities,  that  the  patient's  strength' maj 
•rot  sutier.    The  same  precaution  is  necessary 
ith  respect  to  purging. 

^^'hen  the  disease  is  in  the  rectum,  with  a 
tenesmus,  he  advises  a  moist  vegetable  diet,  in 
3rder  that  a  lax  state  of  the  body  may  facilitate 
:he  expulsion  of  the  fasces.  He  says,  he  knew 
)Ome  people  that  w^ere  absolutely  cured  of  the 
iysentery  by  eating  copiously  of  plumbs,  by 
A  hich  means  the  stools  passed  with  ease ;  and 
)thers  by  eating  a  large  quantity  of  grapes. 

He  says,  warm  baths  are  useful  in  the  begin- 
ling  of  the  disease  ;  particularly  when  drinking 
old  water,  and  a  cold  diet,  have  preceded 
he  disease;  or  when  there  is  a  suspicion  of 
>hlegm. 

But  care  must  be  taken  that  the  matter  which 
5  sometimes  discharged  in  the  stools,  coming 
i-om  a  corrosion  in  the  bowels,  "be  not  mistaken 
'or  phlegm  and  cold  humour ;  which  is  often 
lone  by  the  ignorant. 

In  this  disease  he  purged  with  scammony,  and 
loes  ; — his  other  remedies  were  like  those  of  his 
predecessors . 

In 
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In  cap.  iii.  8.  de  Imbecillitate  Jecoris  eh 
Dysenteria,  he  advises  Rheum  barbaricum  :  which' 
is  the  first  instance  among  medical  writers  of  the 
mentioning  Rhubarb.  He  used  it  as  a  strength-! 
ener,  and  not  as  a  purgative  :  —  "  robur  adjicefe 
<*  et  confirmare." 


AvicENNA,  Lib.  iii.  fen.  l6.  tract.  I  &  2: 
remarks  in  this  disease,  that  sometimes  the  in- 
testines are  perforated  by  the  ulcers,  and  that  th( 
corruption  escapes  into  the  abdomen,  and  deatl 
ensues.  He  says,  it  is  asserted  that  some  wh( 
have  had  a  perforation  in  the  inferior  intestines 
have  had  an  abscess  formed  in  the  belly ;  whicl 
being  opened,  the  stools  haA'^e  been  dischargee 
there,  and  the  patient  has  lived;  but  thougl 
such  a  case  may  be  possible,  it  is  very  improba-. 
ble  ;  and  more  so  that  the  patient  should  surviv( 
it,  and  continue  to  void  his  excrements  at  tht 
opening*. 

Aflm 

*  Matt,  de  Gradibus,  Part  II.  pract.  12.  says,  he  sa'^ 
a  case  of  this  sort,  where  tlie  patient  voided  his  excremeni 
at  tlie  wound,  and  lived  for  twenty  years  aftemards  : — som; 
other  writers  have  mentioned  similar  instances. 

I  was  consulted  for  a  young  lady,  who  voided  he 
intestinal  fseces  at  the  vagina.     She  became  hectic  i; 

January 
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■  A  fliix  is  often  caused  by  acute  diseases,  fe- 
kvers,  and  tertians  ;  and  is  often  a  crisis  in  these 
.cases ;  but  that  fluxes  coming  suddenly  after  an 
:acute  disease,  portend  death. 

He  says,  sleep  is  of  all  things  the  most  ben€- 
:ficial  to  people  with  fluxes ;  and  recommends 
Ibaths  and  frictions  with  warm  oils,  to  open  the 
pores,  to  bring  the  humours  to  the  surface  of 
(the  body. 

Dry-cupping  the  belly,  he  says,  has  often  re- 
moved fluxes  and  excoriations  of  the  bowels,  in 
four  hours ;  and  that  he  has  himself  experienced 
;it. 

His  remedies  are  taken  from  Galen  and  the 
I  Greek  writers,  and  are  chiefly  composed  of  galls, 

earths,  gums,  astringent  herbs  and  fruits,  old 
'  cheese  freed  from  its  salt  and  toasted,  album 
Igraecum,  coagulum  of  a  kid  or  hare,  stomach  of 
:an  ostrich  dried  and  powdered,  milk  with  hot 

stones  or  irons  quenched  in  it,  eggs  boiled  in 

■  January,  and  died  in  July,  '1799,  from  marasmus  and 
•  diarrhfca.  The  body  was  opened  by  a  respectable  surgeon 
:  in  Cliel.sca,  and  myself.  We  found  the  rectum  consider- 
ably perforateti,  two  inches  above  the  sphincter.  The 
!  perforation  and  corrosion  in  the  vagina  was  still  larger.  She 
suffered  no  pain  of  consequence  at  the  parts. 

Y  vinegar. 
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vinegar,  opium,  saffron,  pepper,  green  vitriol,, 
ginger,  chesnuts,  acorns,  gum  arabic,  whey,, 
with  cataplasms,  glysters  of  butter  and  dragon's  i 
blood,  &c.  ' 

He  cautions  against  the  use  of  narcotics,  and  I 
says,  that  they  should  be  used  in  cataplasms; 
rather  than  in  glysters,  and  in  glysters  rather 
than  by  the  mouth.    He  advises  rain-water  in? 
preparing  the  food ;  and  drinking  cold  water. 

Where  there  is  a  flux  of  blood,  without  an 
excoriation,  that  is  obstinate,  he  advises  tight 
ligatures,  and  strong  frictions,  to  be  applied  to; 
the  hands ;  and  the  patient  to  be  put  into  cold 
water  in  the  summer  time,  and  into  the  cold 
air  in  the  winter;  and  that  he  should  drinkf 
cold  water,  and  his  drinks,  &c.  to  be  cooled  ini 
snow. 

When  there  are  ulcers  and  excoriations  ir 
the  intestines,  the  humours  are  to  be  carefully 
evacuated  by  gentle  purgatives.  He  says,  rhu. 
barb  is  a  wonderful  remed^^  in  ulcers  of  the  in-i 
testines  and  fluxes^  taken  in  plantain-water,  wdtl 
a  little  old  wine. 


Feiu 
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Ferxelius  de  Morbis  Pestilent iiim,  cap.  13. 
savs,  that  the  dysentery  raged  over  all  Europe 
in  the  year  1538,  and  that  scarcely  any  town 
\^-as  free  from  it : — without  any  known  or  ap- 
parent cause,  from  any  particular  state,  or 
change,  in  the  atmosphere. 


J.  Heurnius,  in  a  note,  de  Morb.  Intestin. 
.Lib.  \-i.  cap.  10.  Fernellii, — says,  that  gar- 
lick,  with  sugar  and  lemon-juice,  was  found  to 
be  a  remedy  for  people  who  had  returned  to 
Amsterdam  from  the  East-Indies,  afflicted  with 
•the  dysentery,  from  Hving  on  putrid  food,  in 
159;.  O.  Heurxius  mentions  the  same  remedy 
•for  dysenteries  in  long  voyages. 


Forrestus,  Lib.  xxii.  ob$.  31.      seq.  de  Dy- 
senteria,  says,  a  young  man  was  seized  with 
;a  dysentery  from  eating  a  great  quantity  of 
] grapes  without  bread;  and  was  cured  by  a 
Iglyster.     Another  young  man,   in  Paris,  in 
1545,   from  drinking  freely   of  impure  new 
Wme,  was  attacked  with  a  vehement  diarrhoea, 
•  and  the  next  day  with  a  true  dysentery,  and 
was  cured  by  glysters,  one  of  which  was  com- 

Y  2  posed 
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posed  of  "  eight  ounces  of  cow's  milk,  in -which 
hot  stones   had   been   often  quenched;  fourr 
ounces  of  plantain-juice,  two  ounces  of  oil  of 
roses,  and  the  yolk  of  one  egg,"  given  cold. 

He  purged  with  rhubarb,  in  powder  and  in- 
fusion alone  ;  sometimes,  myrobalans  and  tama- 
rinds were  added.  He  gave  toasted  rhubarb, 
often.  He  cured  a  man  in  1583  of  a  dysentery, 
by  a  dose  of  toasted  rhubarb,  and  myrobalans, 
powdered,  taken  in  a  cup  of  beer.  He  some- 
times fomented  the  abdomen.  He  condemns 
the  ancients,  who  gave  salt  water,  and  acrid 
glysters,  such  as  had  arsenic,  lime,  sandarach; 
&c.  in  them. 

He  condemns  the  giving  opiates,  without  the 
greatest  necessity. 

He  says,  dysenteries  are  sometimes  contagiou; 
and  pestilential ;  and  that  there  was  one  so  a 
Delft,  in  December,  156;  ;  another  in  the  wim 
ter,  1580,  in  which  he  gave  gold  fiUngs,  pearls: 
bezoar,  &c. 


HoLLERius,  de  Dysenteria,  cap.  43,  says,  tn; 
cure  consists  in  bleeding,  purging,  lenient,  de 

tergent 
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rgent,  and  consolidating  glysters,  potions,  and 
vternal  remedies.  He  prefers  rhubarb  before  all 
•rher  purgatives,  which  is  to  be  frequently  re- 
nted. In  the  beginning,  he  gave  only  an  in- 
-ion  of  four  scruples  of  rhubarb  (more  or  less), 
iu  succory,  or  some, other  simple  water;  with, 
sometimes,  a  little  symp  of  dried  roses.  In  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  he  added  a  scruple  of 
:he  powder  of  rhubarb  to  the  infusion ;  and 
atterwards  he  gave  toasted  rhubarb,  as  having 
an  astringent  quality ;  also  a  decoction  of  ma- 
stich  (two  drams  to  a  pint  of  water),  with  some 
wine;  or  rain-water,  in  which  hot  gold  liad 
been  quenched.  The  cure  was  finished  with 
istringents,  after  proper  evacuations  to  carry  off 
Lhe  offending  matter.  He  used  the  arsenical, 
and  other  acrid  glysters  of  the  ancients  ;  but  re- 
commends adding  opium  to  them.  He  savs, 
promoting  sweat,  where  the  patient,  is  strong, 
with  a  bath,  or  steam,  composed  of  sudorific 
things,  is  very  serviceable.  He  says,  in  the 
autumn  of  155  7,  he  cured  all  his  patients  with 
lenient  glysters,  and  rhubarb  only  ;  and  did  not 
■lose  one  among  the  many  he  attended.  He 
mentions  the  case  of  a  monk,  in  which  black 
stools  were  voided,  and  the  patient  recovered. 


Buret  us. 
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DuRETUs,  de  Dysenteria  Annotat.  Morb.  Int. 
HoLLERii,  disapproves  of  toasting  rhubarb.  He 
advises  a  pint  of  warm  oil  of  roses,  or  a  pint  of 
warm  oil  of  almonds,  with  four  ounces  of  the  i 
mucilage  of  quince-seed,  for  a  glyster,  to  alle- 
viate the  pains  and  inflammation  :  it  is  to  be 
retained  as  long  as  possible.    He  disapproves  of 
glysters  composed  of  vitriol,  auripigmentum,, 
and  caustic  preparations.    He  says,  a  man  had! 
sonie  arsenic  applied  to  a  tumor  on  his  wrist,  by 
a  surgeon,  which  caused  his  head  to  be  affected, 
and  he  died  in  great  misery  in  two  days. 


Ballonius,  ConsiL  Medicinal.  Lib,  ii.  consil. 
23,  says,  dysenteries  are  either  intestinal  and 
mesenterical,  or  hepatical ;  and  that  it  is  absurd 
to  attribute  all  dysenteries  to  the  intestines.  He 
says,  the  disease  ought  to  be  called  Tormina  ra- 
ther than  DifficuLtas  Intestinorwn.  He  advises 
purging,  before  the  use  of  astringents ;  and 
when  there  is  great  heat,  and  when  the  stools 
are  acrid  and  sharp.  He  advises  milk  in  glys^ 
ters,  and  says,  that  oily  and  anodyne  glysterf 
are  often  hurtful.  When  purging  is  necessary, 
he  recommends  cassia  and  tamarinds. — But  aa 
there  are  different  kinds  of  dysenteries,  he  sayj 
the  remedies  must  be  various, — nec  quemad- 

moduir. 
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loduin  miilti  faciuiit,  quasi  eumdem  soccum  et 
uthurnum  omnibus  aptant*." 

A  flux  suddenly  stopped  by  rhubarl),  occa- 
.  J  lied  a  tension  of  the  abdomen ;  it  was  re- 
noved  by  repeated  bleedings.  Diuretics  and 
luting  are,  in  some  cases,  beneficial,  and,  in 
ome,  hurtful ;  but,  he  says,  their  use  has  been 
nuch  disputed.  Fide,  Coiisil.  Medic.  Lib.  li. 
:onsil.  53. 


Septalius,  Jjiimadvers.  K  Cant.  Med.  Lib.  vii. 
'le  Di/senteria,  advises  in  the  dysentery,  when 
purging  is  necessary  (as  in  gross  habits,  and 
when  there  is  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  and 
the  stomach  disordered),  rhubarb,  myrobalans, 
tamarinds,  manna,  syrup  of  roses,  and  such 
mild  purges,  to  evacuate  the  sharp  humours. 
He  says,  rhubarb  causes  great  pain  sometimes, 
.given  alone,  in  substance ;  and  that  toasting  it 
rmoderately,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  others, 
t  increases  its  purgative  quality.  When  the  pains 
iare  great,  anodynes  by  the  mouth  and  in  glys- 
tters  are  recommended;  but  not  too  often  re- 
Ipeated.    Fat  and  unctuous  glystcrs  are  advisable 

*  See  Page  277. 

Y  4  wlion 
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when  the  bowels  are  abraded ;  and  abstergent 
gljsters  where  the  ulceration  is  sordid  and  of 
long  standing.  He  forbids  drying  gljsters  of 
arsenic,  and  such  things;  and  where  acrid 
glysters  of  pickle  of  olives,  or  lixivium  of  sope, 
are  given,  that  another  should  be  given  imme- 
diately after,  composed  of  oil  of  roses,  or  ptisan, 
or  decoction  of  bran,  with  syrup  of  purslain, 
and  eggs,  to  alleviate  the  pain  and  sheath  the 
bowels.  In  order  that  the  glysters  may  be  re- 
tained, he  advised  a  flannel  wrung  out  of  an 
astringent  decoction,  to  be  apphed  and  pressed 
to  the  anus. 


BoTALLUS  (Opera  Omnia  ed.  1660)  de  Curar 
done  per  Sanguinis  Missionem,  disregards  the 
opinion  of  Galen,  where  he  says  bleeding 
should  not  be  performed  on  people  "  under  the 
age  of  fourteen  years,  and  past  sixty  ;"  and 
contends  for  the  utility  of  bleeding  in  the  dy- 
sentery, lientery,,  and  diarrhoea.  He  gwes 
some  examples  where  the  dysentery  was  cured 
by  copious  and  repeated  bleeding  only;  and 
others,  where  bleeding,  and  purges  of  infusion 
of  senna'  and  syrup  of  roses,  completed  the 
cure*.     He  says,   his  brother,    then  seventy 


*  Cap.  3.  p.  136.  et  seq. 
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,  :irs  of  age,  had  laboured  under  a  palsy,  and 
asmodic  complaint,  from  his  youth;  and  that 
iring  all  that  period  there  had  scarcely  ever 
■  ssed  a  month  in  which  he  had  not  been 
ox^d  once,  twice,  or  even  three  times;  and 
seldom  in  a  less  quantity  than  ten  ounces,  and 
often  more  than  a  pint*. 

BoTALLUS  was  a  great  fiatron  of  blood-let- 
ting, and  the  first  who  introducetl  the  frequent 
practice  of  it  among  the  French,  about  the  year 
1580.  He  used  it  in  pestilential  fevers,  accom- 
pli nied  with,  exanthemata,  and  even  after  the 
appearance  of  svvelhngs,  "  et  aliis  hujusmodi 
abscessibus  praematare  prorumpentibus  f We 
lind  Sydenham  quoting  his  authority  in  defence 
of  his  own,  wdiere  he  recommends  copious  and 
repeated  bleeding  in  the  plague.  Botallus 
bled  in  almost  every  disease,  and  ingeniously 
defended  his  practice.  He  approves  of  the  sen- 
tence of  Galen,  "  saepe  spasmum,  hydropem- 
que  sanguinis  evacuatione  sum  medicatus  ;"  and 
recommends  it  also  as  preventive  often  against 
dropsies ;{;.  / 

*  Tap.  8.  p.  184. 
t  Cap.  5.  p.  151. 
X  Cap.  15.  p.  209. 

Platerus 
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Platerus  dc  Dejectione,  cap.  11.  recom- 
mends rhubarb  as  a  purge  before  all  others. 
He  says,  when  rhubarb  is  toasted,  it  lessens  its 
purgative  quality  ;  and  if  it  be  toasted  too  much, 
it  destroys  all  its  virtues.  At  first  it  should  be 
given  in  powder,  from  half  a  dram  to  four  or 
five  scruples  ;  or  in  infusion ;  if  afterwards  it 
is  required  to  be  more  astringent,  it  may  be 
toasted  a  little.  Bleeding  is  forbidden  ;  and  he 
admits  of  vomits  only  when  the  cause  of  the 
disease  is  in  the  stomach  ;  sudorifics,  and  diure- 
tics, if  the  strength  will  permit,  and  if  nature 
incUne  to  favour  the  operation  of  those  medi- 
cines. 

The  patient  is  to  avoid  acrid,  saline,  and 
particularly  acid  things ;  he  is  to  be  cupped  on 
the  abdomen ;  and  to  have  his  legs  washed 
with  a  warm  decoction  of  the  rust  of  iron, 
steel-filings,  and  sharp  vinegar;  and  the  va- 
pour of  it  also  to  be  applied  to  the  anus.  He 
has  added  to  the  farrago  of  the  ancients,  hu- 
man bones,  chalybeated  water,  earth-worms, 
medicated  wine  with  iron  or  gold  steeped  or 
boiled  in  it ;  ashes  of  a  burnt  hare ;  a  quince, 
or  pear,  excavated  and  filled  with  wax,  and 
roasted,  &c.  He  says  the  hcemorrhoides  co- 
ming on  moderately,  relieves  in  this  disease  by 
derivation. 

G.  Fabri- 
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G.  Fabricius  Hildanus,  de  Dysenteria,  says, 
among  the  external  causes  of  dysenteries,  a  cor- 
rupt air  is  the  most  dangerous.    That  the  dy- 
•sentery  which  raged  at  Berne,  from  iGoi  to 
nearly  the  end  of  l6o3,  liad  this  universal  cause; 
and  that  there  is  no  cause  more  universal,  of 
health  and  sickness,  than  good  or  bad 'air.  That 
the  ah- had  been,  before  this  dysenteiy  appeared, 
loaded  with  vapours  and  exhalations,  preceded 
bv  two  earthquakes. 

In  1592,  during  the  dog-days,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  great  senate  of  Berne,  their  wine  was  put 
into  copper  vessels,  and  suspended  in  a  cold  well, 
in  order  to  cool  it.   In  a  few  days  after  they  had 
drunk  it,  the  legates  themsehes,  and  almost  all 
the  people  who  accompanied  them,  were  at- 
tacked, one  after  another,  in  the  same  manner, 
with  a  vehement  pain  in  the  belly,  fever,  and 
dvsenter}- ;  of  which  many  died.    One  of  them, 
whose  name  was  Willading,  and  who  escaped 
with  great  danger,  whenever  he  drank  his  wine 
cooled  afterwards  in  hot  weather,  was  always 
attacked  with   pain  and  severe  gripings,  and 
sometimes  with  a  diarrhoea.     So  sagacious  is 
nature,  says  Hildanus,  that  she  always  abhors 
whatever  has  been  injurious  to  her.    He  says, 
that  he  himself,    having  Ix-en  hurt  by  eating 
some  poisonous  mushrooms  in  his  youtli,  could 

never 
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never  use  those  that  were  good  afterwards, 
without  nausea,  eructations,  and  pains  in  the 
stomach. 

He  says,  he  had  a  severe  dysentery  himself, 
in  May,  i605,  caused  by  eating  M^th  a  sallad, 
some  vinegar,  that  had  been  kept  in  a  vessel 
hned  with  lead. 

After  the  patient  has  been  purged,  vomits  are 
strongly  recommended,  composed  of  rain-water 
two  pints,  honey  three  ounces,  boiled  and  despu- 
mated  until  one  third  is  consumed  :  of  this  hy- 
dromel  the  patient  is  to  take  a  cupful  warm, 
with  two  ounces  of  oil  of  ohves,  or  of  fresh  but- 
ter: and  an  hour  and  half  afterwards,  to  provoke 
a  vomiting,  by  introducing  a  feather,  or  the  fin- 
gers, anointed  v^th  oil  or  butter,  into  the  throat. 
If  a  stronger  vomit  be  necessary,  radish-root, 
beat  up  with  the  hydromel  and  strained,  may 
be  given.  Half  an  ounce,  or  less,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient,  of  radish-seed  powdered, 
with  the  hydromel  and  oil,  or  butter,  is  an  ex- 
cellent vomit.  Some  give  a  dram  of  asarabaca- 
root  as  a  vomit. 

He  advises  bleeding,  in  small  quantities ;  or 
ligatures  to  the  arms  and  legs ;  or  cupping,  to 
-derive  and  turn  the  humours  from  the  intes- 
tines ; 
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.^nes  . — also  covering  the  patient  in  bed  to  cause 
a  sweat,  but  not  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease; 
there  diuretics  are  to  be  used.  His  purge  was 
rhubarb,  myrobalans,  and  michoacan.  He  com- 
mends nutmeg  highly.  He  says  fat  broths,  or 
butter,  or  oil  of  olives,  or  oil  of  almonds,  is 
proper  to  be  taken,  to  alleviate  the  pains ;  par- 
ticidarly  oil  of  unripe  olives,  to  the  quantity  of 
three  or  four  ounces,  in  some  fresh  meat  broth, 
is  to  be  given.  He  says,  cap.  7-  that  fresh 
butter  rnitigates  the  pains,  and  defends  the  in- 
testines. 

He  mentions  a  case  where  the  patient  voided 
pieces  of  the  substance  of  the  intestines  ;  and  also 
such  worms  as  are  found  in  rotten  flesh,  which 
came  from  him  involuntarily  ;  but  he  recovered. 
Cent.  iii.  ohs.  47. 

He  cautions  those  in  health  not  to  go  near  the 
places  where  dysenterical  excrements  are,  for  fear 
of  infection;  that  the  sick  should  have  places  by 
themselves,  and  that  some  quickhme,  or  ashes, 
should  be  thrown  in  such  places ;  for  those  ex- 
crements, he  says,  produce  a  pestiferous  exha- 
lation, which  immediately  alFect  the  bowels  of 
those  in  health,  by  some  occult  ([uality,  which 
he  had  often  observed,  and  that  nobody  ought 
to  be  surprised  at ;  as  those  who  look  on  people 

with 
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with  ophthalmias  are  immediately  infected ;  and  i 
the  sheets  in  which  people  with  the  itch  have 
slept  infect  others  ;  and  an  ulcer  in  the  genital 
parts,  first  affects  those  parts  hy  contact;  for- 
that  partigiilar  parts  of  the  body  have  a  certain 
sympathy,  and  affinity,  by  which  means  a  dis- 
ease readily  passes  from  one  to  another. 


Zacutus  Lusitanus,  Praxis  Historiaruni,  lib, 
lilt.  no.  6.  advises,  to  divert  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease, frictions  to  the  arms  with  dry  cupping,, 
and  cupping  with  scarifications  to  the  loins  ;; 
and  diuretics  to  cause  a  derivation  by  urine.  He; 
gives  a  form  of  pills  composed  of  toasted  rhu-- 
barb  and  astringents,  which,  he  says,  have  saved! 
many  from  the  jaws  of  death.  He  contends  for 
the  use  of  arsenic  in  glysters,  after  Rhazes  andl 
AvicENNA,  where  the  disease  is  inveterate.  Dc: 
Di/senteria,  Hist.  86.  Paraphrasis. 


Sennertus,  de  Dysentena,  Lib.  in.  part.  2* 
sect.  2.  cap.  7.  says,  the  dysentery  may  be  caused 
by  acrid  secretions  ;  yellow  bile ;  by  black  bile, 
which  is  mortal ;  by  sharp  phlegm  ;  by  malig- 
nant, and  such  humours  as  have  a  peculiar  and 

secret 
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•ecret  quality,  by  which  they  affect  and  ulcerate 
rhe  bowels.    It  may  also  be  caused  by  eating 
.  utumnal  fruits,  particularly  if  they  are  unripe; 
'  V  change  of  diet,  and  by  food  that  is  soon  con- 
erted  into  sharp  and  corrosive  humours ;  by 
rapes,  must,  coloquintida,  antimony,  vinegar, 
id  water  kept  in  lead-vessels  ;  by  occult  quali- 
Les  in  the  atmosphere ;  and  by  that  influence  of 
I  the  stars,  and  the  constitution  cf  the  air,  which 
;  generate  in  our  bodies,  or  communicate  some 
disposition  to  that  end. 

That  the  dysentery  is  contagious  ;  for,  in  that 
of  the  spring  of  1024,  w^hich  raged  so  violently, 
after  a  long  series  of  heat,  and  uncommonly 
dry  weather,  one  person  was  infected  by  ano- 
ther, and  whole  families  were  cut  off  by  it. 
That  the  contagion  of  this  disease  is  commu- 
nicated by  the  excrement ;  which,  as  in  all  other 
contagious  diseases,  being  the  excretion  peculiar 
to  the  disease,  is  infectious.  As  in  an  opthalmia 
the  discharge  and  eflluvia  of  the  diseased  eyes 
will  infect  people  who  look  at  them  ;  and  in  a 
consumption,  the  contagion  of  the  breath  from 
the  diseased  lungs,   is  infectious.    But  in  the 
dysentery,  where  the  mass  of  blood  is  contam.i- 
natcd,  and  fevers  are  united  with  it,  then  not 
only  the  excrement  of  the  sick  communicates 
the  disease,  but  their  breath  also,  and  the  ex- 
halations 
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halations  from  their  bodies.  And  that  the  dy- 
senterical  miasma,  in  whatever  mode  and  man-  ; 
ner  taken  into  the  body,  whether  by  the  scent  j 
of  the  feces,  or  by  the  lungs,  oesophagus,  or- 
anus,  creates  a  fermentation  in  the  humours, , 
and  excites  the  bowels  according  to  its  own  na-  • 
ture  ;  conformably  to  the  peculiar  essence  of  all 
contagions  and  poisons. 

He  mentions  the  various  opinions  concerning: 
rhubarb,  and  says,  it  is  a  most  useful  and  ex- 
cellent medicine  in  the  dysentery.  It  should  I 
sometimes  be  given  in  substance,  and  sometimes- 
in  infusion,  or  decoction,  or  in  extract ;  for  that; 
rhubarb  has  two  properties ;  a  subtle  property,, 
by  which  it  purges ;  and  a  gross  property,  by 
which  it  becomes  an  astringent.  In  a  watery , 
infusion,  decoction,  or  extract,  its  purging  qua- 
lity prevails ;  but  in  substance,  it  is  more  astrin- 
gent. Therefore  the  infusion,  decoction,  or  ex- 
tract, should  be  given  in  the  beginning  of  the: 
disease,  when  purging  is  intended;  and  the. 
substance,  when  it  is  intended  to  act  as  an  astrin- 
gent. When  its  astringency  is  to  be  increased, 
toasting  it  will  answer  the  end,  by  diminishing; 
its  purgative  quality. 

RlVERIUS,i 
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RivERiuS)  Cent.  2.  obs.  84,  cured  his  wife  of. 
.  dysentery  \\  ith  opium  only  ;  and  a  purge,  after 
I  he  flux  had  ceased,  of  infusion  of  rhubarb  and 
n  robalans,  with  the  addition  of  some  of  the 
owder  of  rhubarb,  and  sjTup  of  roses.  Cent.  3. 
ujs.  4,  he  gave  his  son  sal  prunella  in  a  dy- 
sentery. Ce?it.  3.  obs.  0,  he  cured  a  patient 
bv  giving  him  a  dram  of  salt  of  vitriol,  dis- 
solved in  water,  which  vomited  him,  and  made 
a  revulsion  of  the  humours  from  the  intestines. 
Cent.  4.  obs.  IQ,  he  gave  twelve  grains  of  hori- 
zontal gold;  it  purged  gently,  and  cured  the 
patient ;  he  repeated  it  twice  afterwards,  every 
third  day.  His  general  .  remedy  was  opium 
onlv  ;  \s'ith  purges  of  infusion  of  rhubarb,  with 
some  of  the  powder,  and  syrup  of  roses,  at  in- 
tenals.  v 


BoNTFUS,  de  Dr/scnieria,  Cap.  3.  lib.  ii.  SC  iii. 
obs.  4.  Hist.  Nat.  et  Med.  says,  the  dysentery- 
causes  greater  devastation  in  the  Indies,  than 
any  otiier  malady  whatever.  He  sayS,  it  is 
partly  caused  by  the  hot  and  moist  air;  and  as 
a  proof  of  the  moisture  of  the  air  at  .Tava,  and 
of  the  error  that  generally  prevails  among  people 
who  suppose,  from  the  proximity  to  the  equa- 
tor, it  must  be  hot  and  drv,  he  says,  that  steel, 

7,  iron. 
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iron,  and  brass,  sooner  contracl  rust  and  rerdr- 
grease,  in  the  driest  season,  when  not  a  drop  of 
rain  falls  there,  than  in  the  wettest  autumn  in 
Europe.  It  may  also  be  caused  by  drinking  too 
great  a  quantity  of  arrack ;  by  eating  too  much 
fruit,  as  water-melons,  cucumbers,  jack-fruit, 
pine-apples,  bananas,  &c.  without  rice,  bread,, 
and  salt ;  as  in  France  and  Spain,  people  who  eat 
too  many  grapes,  without  bread,  are  immediately 
seized  with  a  diarrhoea,  or  dysenter}''. 

He  asserts,  that  diseases  in  the  East-Indies 
may  be  epidemical  and  pestilential ;  and  urges, 
.  as  a  positive  proof  of  it,  that  the  dysentery  that 
YcigGdat  Batavia  in  \628,  was  contagious,  when 
that  town  was  besieged  by  the  people  of  the 
island.  He  says,  at  that  time  the  dead  bodies 
being  thrown  into  the  river,  corrupted  the  wa- 
ters ;  and  the  air  was  Hkewise  tainted  by  putri- 
fied  carcases  of  men  and  beasts,  that  died  of 
famine  and  wounds,  which  lay  unburied  in  the 
fields.  Besides,  the  water  was  vitiated  by  some 
thousands  of  baskets  of  serpentaria  root,  which 
the  Indians  steeped  in  the  river,  in  order  to  di- 
vest it  of  its  poisonous  quality,  and  that  gluti- 
nous substance,  which,  if  we  put  the  water  * 
wherein  the  root  has  been  infused,  into  a  glass 
for  a  few  hours,  v^e  .may  observ9  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom, like  the  white  of  an  egg.    They  ate  the 

root 
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rbot  toasted  instead  of  rice,  of  which  there  was 
:i  scarcity  in  the  camp.    This  will  not  appear 
:  range  to  those  who  know  that,  in  the  West- 
ndies,  the  root  Casava  *  is  used  instead  of  breaA, 
i  though  the  expressed  juice  of  the  root  is  imme- 
.ate  poison.  To  this  noxious  diet,  may  be  added 
Liie  drinking  brackish  water,  as  the  wdnds  blow- 
ins  from  the  sea  at  stated  periods,  forced  the 
sea- water  into  the  river,  and  made  it  salt.  More- 
o^-er,  the  river  swarmed  with  wormiS,  that  were 
generated  iij  the  bodies  of  the  dead ;  the  season 
being  the  hottest  and  most  rainy  in  the  whole 
year,    from   September    to   February,  when 
the  weather  is  constantly  wet,  and  the  sun 
vertical. 

As  to  the  cure,  he  says,  the  common  remedy 
was  an  infusion  of  rhubarb  in  a  decoction  of 
tamarinds,  to  ,evacuate  and  attemperate  the  * 
acrid  fluids,  as  it  is  said ;  —  but,  he  says,  this 
remedy  was  not  only  hurtful,  but  sometimes 
destructive,  as  it  caused  much  irritation  and  pain, 
when  the  acrid  bile  was  extremely  abundant ; 
and  that  the  great  weakness  in  a  dysentery  ra- 
ther requires  restoratives  than  pmging;  there- 


*  This  is  the  Mandihoca  of  Piso,  and  is  described  in  the 
Aext  article. 

z  2  fore 
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fore  what  he  found  by  experience  to  be  thi 
most  successful  practice,  was  a  common  drink 
made  of  a  decoction  of  rice,  with  endive  and 
succory  :  adding  Ukewise  the  hartstongue,  or 
phylhtis,  which  grove's  plentifully  there^,  about 
the  rivers. 

But  if  the  pain  should  not  admit  of  so  slow 
a  regimen,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  extract 
of  saffron ;  which  he  affirms  to  be  a  medicine 
equal  in  efficacy  in  the  flux,  to  any  that  has 
ever  been  discovered  ;  and  that  it  is  a  most  per- 
fect antidote  against  this  disease,  even  when  of  a 
malignant  kind. 

The  fruits  of  the  country  are  recommended ; 
such  as  mangoes,  which  are  useful  from  their 
acidity  and  astringency ;  also  syrup  of  the  juice 
of  fresh  pomegranates ;  and  the  flowers  of  them 
preserved,  to  strengthen  the  bowels. 


Piso,  de  jyyaenieria,  lib.  ii.  cap,  VI.  Hist.  K»t. 
et  Med.  says,  at  the  Brazils  the  dysentery  arises  ■ 
from  perspiration  being  stopped   by  the  cold  I 
night- winds ;  and  from  the  immoderate  use  of; 
fruit,  and  unwholesome  drinks,  assisted  by  the 

heat : 
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leat  and  moisture  of  the  air  :  bat  that  it  never 
ippears  like  an  epidemical,  nor  contagious  dis- 
■ase.  As  to  the  cure,  he  savs,  rhubarb,  and  the 
nildest  laxatives  are  sometimes  -  too  irrigating, 
and  that  the  best  medicine  to  procure  evacua- 
tions w-ith,  is  ipecacuanha  ;  of  which,  and  its 
use,  he  speaks  in  the  following  manner : 

Dehinc  ad  radicem  ipecacuanh^e  tanquam  ad 
sacram  anchoram.  confugiendum,   qua  nullum 
prtEStantius  aut  tutius,  cum  in  hoc,  turn  in  pie- 
risque  ahis,   cum,  vel  sine  sanguine,  fluxibus 
compescendis,    natura   excogitavit  .  remedium. 
Quippe  praeterquam  qupd  tuto  et  efficaciter  tena- 
ciffimos  quosque  humores   per  ipsam  alvum, 
Scepissime  autem  per  vomitum  ejiciat,  et  a  parte 
afFeda  derivet,  vim  quoque  astrictivam  post  se 
reiinquit.  Illud  vcro  hoc  modo  perficitur  :  drach- 
mae duce  radicis  ipecacuanhas  in  §iv.  liquoris  ap- 
propriati  coctee,  vel  per  noctem  maceratje,  cujus 
infusum  cum  vel  sine  oxymellis  exhebitur. 
Postridie  scmel  atque  iterum  pro  re  nata,  secun- 
da  imo  tertia  ejus  decodio  repeteuda ;  tam  quod 
a'gri  debil lores  eam  facilius  ferant,  (juam  quod 
astrictioria  ejus  vis  tunc  magis  efficax  appareat." 
LIh.  ii.  c(//J.  (). 
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He  strongly  recommends  gruel  made  of  Tipi- 
oca  *  ;  and  also  emulsions  of  it,  both  by  way 
of  drink  and  glysters.  To  take  three  or  four 
drops  of  balsam  capivi  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg ; 
and  the  same  quantity  in  the  white  of  an  egg, 
to  be  applied  to  the  amis,  externally,  on  some 
cotton,  or  to  be  used  in  a  glyster.  Unripe' 
Bananas,  half  roasted,  may  be  taken  as  an  astrin- 
gent food,  or  the  fruit  cut  small,  and  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  made  into  a  mass,  adding  a  little 
vinegar,  which  boiled,  is  to  be  used  instead  of 
bread.  ^  Conserve,  and  rob  of  pomegranates, 
and  other  astringent  and  cooling  simples  of  the 
country;  as  the  Araca  Giiajdba,  Muregi,  Murucu-' 
jd,  In/'ijdpa,  Acajd. 

*  This  is  prepared  from  the  root  of  the  Mandihoca  of 
Piso,  -which  is  the  Magnoc,  or  Manihoc  of  the  French,  and 
the  Cassaoa  or  Cassada  of  o&r  W est-lndies.  This  preparation 
of  the  Cassada  root  is  c<iW.e^  Tapioca,  in  England.  Cassada 
is  the  latropha  foliis  palmatis,  lobis  lanceolatis  integerrimis 
loevibus,  Linn^i,  Spec.  Plant,  p.  1429.  ed.  1763.  latropha 
fohis  pah-natis  pontadactyhbus,  radicc  conico-oblonga  carne 
sublacteS.,  Browne,  p,  349.  Ricinus  minor,  viticis  obtuso 
folio,  caide  verrucoso,  flore  pentapetalo  albido,  Sloane, 
C»t.  Plant,  p.  41. 
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F.  Deleboe  Sylvius,   Praxeos^  Medka  Ap- 
jfidiv.  Tract.  10,  sect.  24^6.       scg.  says,  in  a 
■.sentery  the  intestines  are  corroded,  and  ul- 
;Tated  irom  an  acid  humour  ;>  and  therefore 
..lose  err,  toto  cUo,  who  attribute  the  cause  of 
a  dysentery^  to"  a  bile  alone,  in  whatever  manner 
cormpted,  and  rendered  acrid:  for  after  the 
lixi^-ial  salt  of  the  bile  is  rendered  acrid,  it  ex- 
cites a  gangrene,  .as  well  in  the  bowels  as  else- 
where, but  never  an  ulcer.    It  is  therefore  an 
ulcer  of  an  acid,  not  of  a  lixivial  effect.  And 
unless  an  acid,  and  also  an  acrid  humour,  are 
joined  to  the"  bile,  a  dysentery  is  never  produced, 
which  is  only  caused  by  a  humour  strongly  acid, 
and  sharp,  being  brought  there. 

The  dysenter}^  of  iCGg,  at  Ley  den;  was  owing 
to  cei-uginous  bile,  corrupted  by  an  acid  acri- 
mony. , 

'I'lie  prhicipal  medicines  are  toasted  rhubarb, 
diascordium,  theriaca,  absorbents,  &c. 

He  says,  if  a  tenesmus  remains  in  ano,  ])alsam 
of  sulphur  prepared  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
amber,  or  anniseed,  applied  to  the  part  by  itselt, 
or  mixed  with  other  things,  is  an  excellent  re- 

Z  4  AVlLLlS, 
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Willis,  Phannac.  Rational,  part.  1.  sect.  3. 
cap.  3.  says,  although  the  word  dysentery,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  it,  signifies  a  bloody 
flux  of  the  belly,  as  a  diarrhoea  doth  that  of  the 
humours ;  yet  he  apphes  that  name  to  the  dis- 
ease, even  where  it  is  not  at  all  bloody.  He 
says  he  has  often  and  long  since  obseiTcd,  that 
there  arc  two  different  species  of  flux,  which 
•almost  every  year   appear   in  London  about 
autumn,  and  called,  in  our  language,  the  gri- 
ping of  the  guts ;  in  one  of  which  the  stools  are 
watery,  and  as  it  were  clear,  with  a  sudden  de- 
cay of  strength  ;  in  the  other  they  are  bloody, 
but  the  strength  remains-  tolerable.    But  while 
these  fluxes  prevail,  the  stools  ^re  rarely  bilious 
or  mucous. 

He  says,  about  the  autumnal  equinox  of  the 
year  1G70,  which  had  been  preceded  by  an 
exceedingly  hot  and  dry  summer,  many  people 
were  seized  with  a  very  severe  and  dangerous 
di/senteria  incruenta.  .^I^e  disease  came  on  sud- 
denl}^  and  often  without  any  manifest  (-ause, 
and  reduced  the  patients  by  violent  voniitings,. 
frecpient  stools,  and  those  "'  watery  ones,  in  a 
little  time  to  great  .weakness,  horrid  faintings> 
and  prostration  of  strength.  Many  who  were 
well  on  the  pre  ceding  day,  were  within  twelve 
hours  so  reduced,  by  the  tyranny  of  the  disease, 

that 
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tluit  they  seemed  ready  to  expire,  with  their 
iiLse  w'ciik  and  slender,  a  cold  sweat,  "^-and 
iort,    laborious  respiration:   and  many  who 

Mad  not  proper  remedies  and  assistance,  died 
iddenly  of  it.  This  disease  raged  for  a  month, 
gan  to  decrease  about  the  middle  of  October, 
id  before  the  first  day  of  November  almost  in- 
rely  disappeared. 

In  the  cure  of  this  dysentery,  he  says,  no 
evacuation  did  good:  nay  bleeding,  purging, 
or  vomiting,  always  did  hurt.  Only  cordials, 
and  those  of  the  hottest  nature,  and  such  as 
abounded  with  spirit,  and  sulphur,  or  a  vola- 
tile salt,  proved  useful;  insomuch'  that  brandy 
burnt  a  Uttle  with  sugar,  was  a  popular,  and  as 
it  were  an  epidemical  remedy:  though  in  the 
bloody  dysentery,  being  indiscriminately  used, 
it  was  often  found  to  be  injurious.  Hot  waters 
and  spirits,  treacle  and  mithridate,  were  the 
only  kind  of  cordials  found  to  be  useful. 

lie  says,  this  dysentery  was  not  contagious, 
and  though  it  nigcd  so  severely  in  London,  it 
did  not  extend  more  than  three  miles  distance 
from  that  city. 

He  :-ays,  the  autumn  of  lO/O  was  succeeded 
by  the  coldest  winter  an<l  hottest  summer  ever 

known, 
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known,  and  that  in  the  following  autumn, 
l6y-l,  there  raged  an  epidemical  fever,  of  the 
intermittent  type,  almost  all  over  England.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  a  severe  bloodv  flux, 
dysenleria  cruenta,  that  raged  in  London,  by 
which  many  were  carried  off  suddenly. 

From  the  first  attack  of  this  disease,  the  pa- 
tient generally  had  a  pain  in  the  belly,  and 
gripings,  voiding  abundance  of  blood,  and  often, 
with  continual  watchings,  fever,  and  intoler- 
able thirst,  yet  the  strength  was  not  much  im- 
paired ;  and  though  the  patient  had  sometimes 
almost  twenty  stools  ^  day  for  a  week,  he  was 
able  to  rise  from  his  bed.  Some  voided  carun- 
cles, and  pieces  of  the  villous  tunic  of  the  in- 
testines. 

The  bloody  stools  appeared  terrible,  yet  the 
disease  continued  for  weeks,  and  sometimes 
blood  was  voided  in  great  quantities  every  day 
for  months,  and  at  last,  when  the  disease  w  as 
in  its  worst  state,  the  symptoms  that  preceded 
death,  were  watchfulness,  roughness  of  the 
tongue  and  mouth,  with  thirst ;  and  sometimes 
mortal  aphtha  appeared.  Where  the  flux  had 
been  suddenly  stopped,  these  symptoms  sooner 
appeared,  and  denoted  great  danger. 


Though 
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Though  this  disease  was  epidemic,  it  was 
t  equally  malignant  with  all ;  in  some  it  w^as 
Ider,  in  others  it  appeared  more  violent. 

The  method  of  cure  in  the  dysentery,  Wil- 
s  says,  is  first  to  stop  the  flux  gradually,  or 
moderate  it.  But  that  the  indications  are 
>t  to  be  proceeded  on  severally,  and  succes- 
iively,  but  to  be  taken  all  together,  and  set 
upon  at  once.  Therefore  the  remedies  should 
consist  of  alexipharmics,  st}T)tics,  diaphoretics, 
and  opiates.  His  chief  medicines  were  Venice 
treacle,  frequent  doses  of  laudanum,  purges  of 
infdsion  of  rhubarb  and  mirobalans,  &C. 

He  says  the  dysentery  that  commonly  appears 
in  London,  is  not  usually  mahgnant ;  and  al- 
though the  stools  are  violent  and  bloody,  and' 
the  disease  generally  of  long  duration,  yet  it  is 
not  very  contagious,  nor  often  mortal.  Some- 
times indeed  it  is  virulent,  and,  as  it  were  pes- 
'tilential,  destroys  many,  and  spreads  its  miasma 
widely,  by  coniagion. 


Sydenham,  de  Dysenleria  partis  anni  1669, 
»at(jue  inlegruni  1670,  71,  ^  s^iys,  the  dy- 
:  acntcry  generally  comes  as  the  present  one  did. 
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in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  and  goes  off  for  a. 
;time  upon  the  approach  of  winter ;  bub  wheuii 
a  series  of  years  are  too  much  disposed  to  pro- 
duce it  epidemically,  it  may  seize  a  few  at  anyi 
Other  time,  and  many  at  the  beginning  of  the« 
spring,  or  perhaps  earlier,  if  warm  weather 
immediately  succeed  a  severe  frost,  terminatedi 
by  a  sudden  tliaw. 

In  describing  the  disease,  he  mentions  aphthces 
in  the  mouth  as  a  mortal  symptom.  He  says, 
when  the  disease  proves  lasting,  the  intestines 
at  length  seem  to  be  affected  successively  down- 
wards, until  it  is  driven  to  the  rectum^  and  ends 
in  a  tenesmus. 

After  having  attentively  considered  the  vari- 
ous symptoms  attending  a  dysentery,  he  says, 
he  discovered  it  to  be  ^'  a  Fever  of  its  own  kind, 
turned  inwards  upon  the  Intestines by  whicli 
means  the  hot  and  sharp  humours  in  the  blood; 
are  there  deposited  by  the  mesaraic  arteries,  and 
the  mouths  of  those  vessels  are  forced  open  by 
the  impulse  of  the  blood,  and  the  flux  of  the 
humours. 

He  says,  the  curative  indications  are,  to. 
make  an  immediate  revulsion  of  the  sharp  Im- 
riiours  by  bleeding;  and  afterwards  *o  cool  the 

remainder,! 
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.mainder,  and  evacuate  them  by  purgatives. 

says,  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  as  many 
.pecies  of  dysentery,  as  there  are  of  small-pox ; 
md  confesses  he  does  not  know  what  simihtude 
here  was  between  the  dysentery  he  treats  of, 
md  the  endemical  dysentery  of  Ireland. 

He  began  by  bleeding,  gave  an  opiate  the 
;ame  evening,  and  the  next  morning  his  usual 
Durging  potion. 

Pd  Tamarinds,  half  an  ounce  ;  leaves  of  sena, 
[wo  drams;  rhubarb,  one  dram  and  a  half :  boil 
them  together  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water 
CO  have  three  ounces  of  strained  liquor,  in  which 
dissolve  manna,  an  ounce,  and  add  syrup  6f- 
roses,  an  ounce,  for  a  purging  potion. 

He  gave  an  opiate  early  in  the  afternoon  on 
the  day  of  the  purge.  He  repeated  the  purge 
twice,  or  more,  every  other  day,  with  the 
;opiate,  on  the  intermediate  days  ;  the  opiate  he 
used  was  sixteen  or  eighteen  drops  of  his  own 
liquid  laudanum      in  some  cordial  water.  After 

*  Laudanum  Liquidum  Sydenhami.        Vini  Hispauici 
llbi  opij     croci      pulv.  cinnamomi  et  caryoplnHorum  aa 
51  infundantur  simul  in  B.  M.  per  duos  vel  tres  dies,  donee 
liquor  debitam  consistentiam  adquirat. — Colatum  servetur 
;  pro  usu. 

bleeding, 
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bleeding,  and  the  first  purge,  he  gave  some- 
mild  cordial  occasionally  throughout  the  disease; 
but  chiefly  in  aged  and  phlegmatic  persons. 
The  commbn  drink  was,  milk  boiled  with  thrice: 
its  quantity  of  water;  or  the  white  decoction i 
made  of  burnt  hartshorn,  and  the  crumb  of 
-bread,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  boiled  in  three  pints; 
of  water  to  two,  and  afterwards  sweetened  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  fine  sugar;  and  some- 
times posset-drink ;  or,  when  the  loss  of  spirits! 
required  it,  he  gave  for  common  drink,  cold,'  ai 
liquor  made  by  boihng  half  a  pint  of  Canary, 
and  a  quart  of  spring  water  together.  The  diet! 
w^as  sometimes  panada,  and  sometimes  broth: 
made  of  lean  mutton.  Aged  people  he  keptt 
more  in  bed,  and  allowed  them  a  freer  use  of 
"any  cordial  water  they  had  been  used  to,  tham 
was  proper  for  children  or  young  people. 

This  method  exceeded  all  those  he  had  hi- 
therto experienced  in  conquering  the  disease,, 
which  generally  yielded  to  the  third  purge. 

But  if  it  proved  so  obstinate  as  not  to  give= 
way  to  this  treatment,  he  gave  the  former; 
opiate  every  morning  and  evening,  until  it  wentt 
quite  off;  or  increased  the  dose  to  twenty-five: 
drops  every  eight  hours,  if  the  former  dose 
proved  too  weak  to  stop  the  flux.    He  also  or-  ■! 

dered 
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red  a  glvster,  made  of  half  a  pint  of  milk,  and 
!i  ounce  and  an  half  of  Venice  treacle,  to  bein^ 

ced  every  day;  he  says,  this  glyster  is  an  adr 
ri.rable  remedy  in  all  kinds  of  loosenesses. 

^^'hen  the  flnx  only  amounted  to  a  simple 
aoseness,  he  omitted  bleeding,  and  gave  a  dose 
»f  rhubarb,  every  morning,  made  into  a  bolus 
vith  diascordium,  and  two  drops  of  oil  of  ciii- 
lamon ;  with  an  opiate  in  the  evening. 

In  the  first  season  of  the  dysentery,  when  the 
lisease  was  more  subtle  and  spirituous,  if  the 
)atient  were  young  and  feverish,  he,  in  the 
beginning,  directed  bleeding  ;  and  an  hour  or 
wo  after,  a  large  quantity  of  cold  whey  to 
aken  by  way  of  diluting ;  and  glysters  of  the 
.ame,  but  warm,  without  the  addition  of  sugar, 
>r  any  other  ingredient.  He  always  found  the 
rripcs  and  bloody  stools  go  off,  upon  the  dis- 
:h;irgc  of  the  fourth  glyster.  This  business 
jcing  over,  and  all  the  whey  evacuated,  which 
)nly  took  up  two  or  three  hours,  the  patient 
was  immediately  put  to  bed,  when  he  soon  fell 
into  a  spontaneous  sweat,  which  was  ordered  to 
bt  continued  for  twenty-four  hours,  but  not 
provoked  by  medicine  ;  allowing  him  nothing 
ibut  warm  milk,  during  the  time,  which  he  like- 
'Wise  used  for  three  or  four  days  after  he  left  his 

bed.. 
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bed.  If  a  relapse  happened,  either  from  rising 
too  soon,  or  leaving  off  the  milk  diet  too  soon, 
the  same  process  was  repeated. 

This  mode,  he  observes,  did  not  answer  after, 
the  autumn  of  the  year  1669,  nor  even  in  the 
cold  weather  of  the  same  year  ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing years  it  was  of  no  use  at  all. 

He  says,  that  Doctor  Butler  used  this  diluting 
process  with  the  utmost  success  at  Morocco  and 
Tangiers ;  and  suggests,  that  it  is  reasonable  this 
method  should  be  attended  with  greater  success 
in  hot  climates  than  in  England. 

When  the  disease  degenerates  into  a  tenes' 
mus,  he  says,  it  must  be  borne  until  the  strengtH 
can  be  recovered  by  a  restorative  diet,  and  the 
free  use  of  some  gratehil  cordial  .liquor :  then 
the  tenesmus  will  go  off  spontaneously,  in  the: 
isame  degree  as  the  strength  returns. 

He  says,  he  cured  a  person  of  a  chronical 
dysentery  by  repeated  bleedings  only ;  and  ob- 
served, that  her  blood  was  like  that  of  pleuritic 
persons . 

He  says,  also,  that  laudanum  alone  wiJl  cure 
slight  dysenteries,  withotit  any  evacuations,  at 

a  time) 
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time  when  the  constitution  has  less  tendency^ 
to  the  disease,  than  it  had  in  those  years  when 
it  raged  so  epidemically. 


Barbette,  Cap.  5.  de  Dyscnteria,  says,  the 
disease  is  caused  bj'  too  great  an  acrimony  of 
'  e  bile,  and  too  much  acidity  of  the  pancre- 
ic  juice.    Among  the  curative  indications,  he 
-ays,  the  dysentery,   "  qua  Dyscnteria,"  never 
■dicates  bleeding.    The  peccant  humour  is  to 
'i  corrected,   and  evacuated,    and  the  parts 
rengthened.    In  the  cure,  three  things  qnly 
.:e  necessary; — purges,  alterants,  and  topical 
applications.    Every  thing  in  the  dysentery  is 
to  be  administered  in  small  quantities,  whether 
drink,  food,  or  medicine,    Rhubarb  is  his  prin- 
cipal purge  :  —  with  whfch,   and  opium  and 
astringents,  and  anodyne,  astringent,  turpentine 
iglysters,  and  applications  to  the  abdomen,  he 
(Cured  his  patients. 

He  says,  the  widow  Van  Aspercn's  ?on,  who 
^'as  accustomed  to  drink    spirituous  hcjuors, 
was  seized  with  a  dysentery,  with  violent  pain  ; 
and  often  voided  to  the  quantity  of  two  pounds 
'  of  concreted  blood,  of  a  bright  arterial  colour. 
'  On  opening  his  body  after  death,  the  small  in- 

A  A  tcstines 
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testines  were  here  and  there  sphacelated,  their 
tunics'  eroded,  and  they  were  perforated  in  four 
places. 


Etmullerus,  de  Content,  in  Inlest.  Kxpuls. 
Lcesa,  cap.  9.  says,  a  benign  dysentery  is  gene- 
rally without  fever  and  contagion ;  and  that  the 
causes  of  it  are  too  great  a  corrosive  quality  of 
the  pancreatic  juice,  by  itself,  or  when  it  is  not 
sufficiently  tempered  by  the  bile;  autumnal 
fruits,  grapes,  must,  &c. 

A  malignant  dysentery  is  generally  united 
with  fever,  and  sometimes  a  pestilential  one ; , 
and  rages  epidemically  through  a  whole  region, , 
and  spreads  itself  by  contagion. 

He  supposes  it  not  only  contagious  from 
iising  the  same  place  where  dysenteric  people 
have  been,  but  that  using  the  same  pipe  in 
giving  glysters,  that  has  been  before  used  by. 
dysenteric  people,  will  convey  the  infection ; 
and  refers  to  the  opinion  of  Helid^us  Pado- 

ANUS  *. 

He 

*  Helid^us  Pado  anus  was  an  excellent  physician,  fon 
tlieage  in  which  he  lived.  He  died  at  Bologna,  in  1576^ 
His  observation  here  referred  to  is,—"  eo  malo  sfcpius  videa^ 

corripij' 
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He  says,  tlie  sudorific  tincture'  of  bezoar  was 
used  witli  great  success  in  this  disease ;  and  that 
one  who  had  a  malignant  dysentery  took  seve- 
ral times  tM-enty  drops,  and  upwards,  of  the 
balsam  of  sulphur,  and  cured  himself  by  re- 
peated sweating. 

He  commends  tlie  virtues  of  the  human  skull 
bone,  as  a  specific  in  this  disease  ;  and  says  our 
great  Boyle  informed  him,  that  a  dram  of  the 
raspings  of  it, .  in  a  powder,  was  to  be  given. 
He  says,  also,  that  the  iisnea,  or  moss  of  the 
human  skull,  given  in  doses  from  six  to  twelve 
grains,  is  said  to  have  w^onderful  cfi^ects :  par- 
ticularly if  it  be  from  the  skull  of  one  who  has 
been  hanged,  or  broken  on  the  wheel,  or  any 
other  way  received  a  sudden  death.  He  says 
the  sugar  of  lead,  to  ten  grains,  is  a  singular 
remedy,  and  ought  to  be  much  recommended  : 
imd  that  the  iinciura  antiplukisica  is  vtii  elegant 
medicine  for  all  internal  ulcerations  whatever. 

His  general  medicines  were  astringents  and 
opiates ;  and,  he  says,  purging  medicines  and 
glysters  are  rarely  to  be  used. 

corripi,   quibus  clyster  infunditiir,   iiistniincnto  non  bene 
abluto,  quo  antea  dysenteric  us  usus  fiiit  ;  in  sedili  etiam  seu 
loco  excretionis  contagia  vestit»  ii  arKjnundo  reniaiiot." 
Processus,  Carationcs      Consilia.  P.  let.  edit.  WixTicnii, 
1607.  / 

A  A   2  Hotff- 
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Hqffman  says,  the  intentions  of  cure  are, 
first,  that  the  peccant,  acrid,  and  caustic  mat- 
ter, of  whatsoever  kind,  be  corrected  and  car- 
ried through  its  proper  pmunctories ;  secondly, 
that  the  violent  gripes  and  severe  spasms  of  the 
intestines  be  soothed  and  alleviated ;  and  thirdly, 
that  the  intestines  theinselves,.  w^hen  ulcerated 
or  weakeried,  should  be  relieved  by  proper  and 
yvell-choser^  u'emedies. 

He  recommends  mild  pathartics  composed  of 
whey,  tamarinds,  and  rhubarb :  but  condemns 
the  use  of  neutral  salts  ;  and  such  sweet  purges, 
as  prunes,  sena,  manna,  laxative  syrups ;  and 
all  acrid  purges,  as  jalap,  scam^nony,  golloquin- 
tida  ;  and  \vonders  at  Boyle's  recommending 
viercurius  dulcis  in  a  dysentery.  He  says,  he 
was  told  by  a  physician  who  attended  a  camp, 
in  curing  a  dysentery,  which  raged  there,  ijpon 
the  first  suspicion  of  contagion,  and  even  when 
signs  appeared  pretty  evidently,  that  an  alexi- 
pharmic,  prepared  of  cailcjned  and  philoso- 
phically prepared  hartshorn,  Qf  diaphoretic  an- 
timony, of  the  volatile  salt  of  hartshorn,  and 
saffron,  of  each  ten  grains,  exhibited  with  a 
warm  vehicle,  produced  excellent  effects,  by 
disposing  the  body  tp  sweat :  and  after  a  repe- 
tition of  four  dose§,  it  phecked  the  violence  pf 
the  distemper. 

But 
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But  should  a  great  quantity  of  sordcs  be 
.odgcd  in  the  prinKZ  vice,  he  says,  that  a  remedy 
of  this  kind  may  be  much  more  safely  used 
after  the  previous  exhibition  of  a  proper  evacu- 
ant.  It  is  a  very  common  and  fatal  mistake  of 
physicians,  when,  in  order  to  cure  a  violent 
dysentery,  they  make  an  immediate  use  of 
alexipharmic  and  tlieriacal  remedies,  such  as 
diascordium,  theriaca  Andromachi,  mithridate, 
pul\-is  panonicus  ruber,  alexipharmic  essences, 
and  bezoardic  tinctures  j-  for  he  had  frequently 
observed  that  the  symptoms  of  an  epidemical 
dysentery  had  been  exasperated  by  too  large  an 
exhibition  of  such  hot  and  dry  remedies ;  and 
that  fevers, .  thirst,  and  great  heat  within>  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  use  of  theni; 


Baglivi,  Prax.  Med.  ill.  \.  cap.  g.  says, 
most  of  those  who  die  of  a  dysentery  are  killed 
by  a  sphacelus  of  the  intestines,  which  appears 
at  least  three  days  before  their  death  ;  for  thea 
the  extreme  parts  begin  to  grow  cold,  the 
pulse  low  and  unequal,  the  pain  and  thirst  not 
so  violent ;  and  some  are  delirious  a  few  hours 
before  they  did* 


A  A  3 


It 
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If  a  dysenteric  person  be  taken  with  a  vomit- 
ing, it  is  a  dangerous  case.    Tiie  hiccup  is  a 
mortal  symptom,  '  and  so  is  the  jaundice.  A 
difficulty  of  swallowing  is  the  forerunner  of 
death.  *■ 

In  a  mortal  dysentery,  the  stomach  is  affected 
as  well  as  the  intestines. 

If  a  dysenteric  person  be  seized  with  an  in- 
flammation of  the  tongue  and  a  difficulty  of 
Swallowing,  there  are  no  hopes  left. 

In  the  hcemorrhoides,  the  blood  comes  before 
tlie  excrements, — in  the  dysentery  with,  or 
after  them. 

If  a  dysenteric  person  take  opiates,  and  the 
day  after  appear  of  another  colour  in  his  eyes, 
he.  will  scarcely  recover ;  but  if  the  colour  of 
his  eyes  continue  unaltered,  it  is  a  sign  he  may 
recover.  Valschmid. 

Chewing  of  cinnamon,  and  swallowing  the 
spittle,  has  cured  some  people. 

In  the  cure  of  the  dysentery,  the  medicines 
ouo"ht  to  be  few  and  simple ;  it  is  often  cured 

to  '  1  • 

\yith  nothing  but  whey  given  inwardly,  and  m 

glvsters. 
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'Ivsters.  Several  authors  take  this  to  be  an  ar- 
mm.    Sometimes  the  disease  is  inflamed  by 

00  many  glysters,  injuring  the  ulcerated  fibres 
the  intestines;  therefore  they  ought  to  be 

liven  but  seldom,  and  in  a  small  quantity. 

Sweating  coming  upon  a  looseness,  stops  it. 

He  says,  the  root  of  ipecacuanha  is  a  specific, 
and  a  remedy  almost  infallible  in  dysenteric 
fluxes,  and  other  hcemorrhages,  colhquations 
[of  the  humours,  &c.  Of  this,  he  says,  he  was 
informed  by  Doctor  SAmwflJ- in  England,  and 
had  the  same  confirmed  by  Doctor  Mangetiis  of 
Switzerland. 


Degner,  in  his  Historia  Medica  de  Dysenteria 
Bilioso-contagiosa,  which  raged  at  Nimeguen  in 
the  autumn  of  1736,  says,  the  dysentery  made 
its  appearance  in  July ;  but  was  preceded  by  a 
bilious  dimrhcea,  accompanied  with  vomitings 
and  slight  pains  in  the  belly,  which  began  in 
the  month  of  April,  and  continued  increasing 
until  the  setting  in  of  the  bloody  flux.  The 
dysentery  increased  in  violence,  until  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  when  it  was  at  its  ax^??,  and 

A  A  4  had 
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had  by  that  time  spread  itself  unto  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  though  confined  until  the  end 
of  August  within  the  walls  of  the  town.    He  , 
says,  the  first  person  attacked  was  an  ofiicer  of^ 
horse,  a  young  robust  man;  to  whom  he  was, 
called  on  the  seventeenth  of  July,  and  who 
died  on  the  twenty-fifth.    He  says,  the  cala- 
mity began  from  this  young  man,  and  spiread 
itself  from  the  house  in  Paul's-street,  where  he 
was,  to  others  in  the  same  street,  ;  and  thence 
over  the  whole  town. 

It  began  to  decUne  towards  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber^  and  towards  the  end  of  December  intirely 
disappeared  in  the  town. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  French  people 
in  the  town  were  almost  entirely  free  from  its 
attack;  two  only,  and  those  old  men,  wer(f 
seized  with  it :  and  the  Jews  entirely  escape^. 
He  says,  this  confirms  the  opinion,  that  one 
nation  may  be  more  obnoxious  to  Contagious 
diseases  than  another. 

In  the  cure,  he  began  with  a  vomit  of  ipe^ 
cacuanha  powder,  and  repeated  it,  if  necessary, 
to  the  second  or  third  time.  After  the  vomit 
of  ipecacuanha,  he  purged  with  the  watery 
tincture  of  rhubarb,  or  Rolfinclis  tincture,  made 

in* 
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!  i  the  follo\\nng  manner  : — take  of  rhubarb  half 
:  ounce,  of  salt  of  tartar  one  dram,  succory  ivater, 
any  distilled  xvaler,  such  as  ■mint  water,  Jive  or  six 
nces.    Of  this  mixture  he  gave  half,  or  a  whole 
oonfiil,  every  fom*  or  six  hours,  to  adults*. 

On  this  medicine,  which  he  calls  a  divine 
-::nedy\,   from  the  beginning  he  chiefly  de- 

nded;,   which  he   repeated   and  continued, 

hile  evacuations  were  necessary.  Afterwards 
gave  an  ounce  or  two  of  a  decoction  of  si- 

iruba,  two  drams  in  half  a  pint,  every  three 
four  hours,  according  to  circumstances,  un- 
the  patient  was  cured.    The  effects  of  this 

'^dicine,  he  says,  were  more  remarkable  when 
ac  discharges  were  bloody,  than  when  they 
were  bilious.  Sometimes  he  added  a  little  sy- 
rup of  white,  or  red  poppies,  to  it.  When 
iiore  roborant  and  astringent  medicines  were 
required,  he  gave  cascarilla  bark,  and  terra  Ja- 
ponica.    To  assuage  the  pains  and  lubricate  tlie 

*  "  Sed  ego  plura  addo,  atquu  uffirmo  rlico  incssc  omnino 
aliquam  virtutem  specificam,  non  quidem,  ut  alii  volunt,  in 
generc,  in  sjinandis  omnibus  dysunturiis,  ct  diarrha'is,  cinn 
vel  sine  sanguine,  sed  speciatim  in  diarrhccis  ct  dysenteriis 
aliisquc  adfcclibus  biliosis,  in  quibus  suas  vires  efHcacitcr  ex- 
iserit."    Cap.  3.  sect.  32. 

t  "  Divinnrn  potiusquarn  liunianum  remcdium."  Cap.  5. 
sect.  15. 

bowels. 
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bowels,  he  gave  salab,  and  preferred  it  to  any 
other  mucilaginous  or  gummous  medicine. 

He  condemned  bleeding  in  this  dysentery, 
and  early  opiates,  astringents,  and  neutral  salts, 
such  as  tart,  vitriolat.  arcan.  duplic.  sal  pru- 
nelUy  STc.  and  all  mineral  and  metallic  prepa- 
rations, drastic  purges  and  sudorifics.  Con- 
cerning the  latter  he  pronounces  the  following 
sentence ;    "  sudorifera  caute  adhibenda  sunt ; 
sudor  enim  arte  prolectus  minime  eundem  cffectiim 
salutarem  habet,  ac  spontaneus,  quo  natura  mate- 
riam  humoribus  msimiatam  apte  e  Corpore  eliminare 
novit.    Ars  vero  turbidentei'  scepius  cocta  et  cnida 
simul  et  semel  ad  externa  peliit,  majoresgue  in  cor- 
pore  turbas  excitat,   quid  quod,   ob  inquietudinem.. 
iesronim  et  sedium  mimenim,  vix  debita  in  lecto 
coJitinentia,  ad  tales  sildores  artificiales  observari,,, 
nec  7tiateria  peccans  per-  sudorem  satis  eliminarii 
possit"    Cap.  .5.  sect.  23. 


Cleghorn,   in  the  dysentery  at  Minorca, 
used  ipecacuanha  and  vitrum  antimonii  ceratiim, 
as  evacuants.    He  says,  of  the  latter  he  \ised  to: 
give  from  five  to  ten  grains,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing; of  the  former  he  directed  ten,  or  fifteenr 

grains,: 
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ains,  in  powder,  to  be  divided  into  three 
)ses,  and  to  be  taken  in  the  forenoon,  at  the 
terval  of  two  hours,  or  an  hour  and  half  be- 
\  cen  each  dose.  The  most  common  effect  of 
J  til,   was  to  procure  a  thorough  evacuation 

\  ards  and  downwards,  during  the  day,  and 
lev  often  thre^\^  the  patient  into  a  sweat  the 

Liing  night. 

Dut  he  says,  he  preferred  the  ipecacuanha,  as 
Mg  certain  in  its  operation ;    whereas  the 
er,  sometimes,  did  not  produce  the  intended 
,  M  haro-e;   at  other  times  occasioned  greater 
ommotion  than  was  expected,  Nevertheless, 
e  says,  he  must  acknowledge,  now  and  then, 
1  desperate  bloody  fluxes,  he  had  known  the 
ntimonial  medicine   to   be    successful,  after 
very  thing  else  had  been  tried  to  no  purpose. 

At  first  he  repeated  the  above-mentioned 
Tv-acuations  every  other  day,  for  three  or  four 
imes ;  and  afterwards  at  longer  intervals,  with 
proper  drinks,  and  a  small  opiate  at  night. 

But  when  the  dysentery  began  with  horrors, 
rigors,  fever,  pain,  &c.  he  confided  principally 
in  the  antiphlogistic  method,  with  bleeding 
►plentifully,  emollient  glysters,  fomentations,  and 
Idiluting  drinks ;  avoiding  opium  as  much  as 

the 
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the  intolerable  torture  of  the  distemper  would 
permit. 

When  the  fever  was  assuaged,  he  endea-- 
voured  to  procure  a  sufficient  discharge  bj  stool, 
with  mild  purgatives,  such  as  whej,  weak^j 
broth,  sweet  oil,  solution  of  manna,  cream  ofr 
tartar>  &c.  proceeding,  by  degrees,-  to  the  mostii 
active,  till  the  end  proposed  was  obtained. 

When  other  means  failed,  he  gave  six  or 
seven  grains  of"  calomel,  with  a  grain  of  opium, 
at  night,  after  the  use  of  the  semicupium,  and 
a  purging  apozem  made  of  sena,  manna,  andi 
sal  catharticus,  the  next  da  v.- 

In  chronical  dysenteries  he  gave  an  opiate 
twice  a  day  while  the  disease  continued.' 


HuxHAM,  de  Acre  ct  Morb'ts  Ej)ideniicis,  says, 
in  the  dysentery  in  April,  1743,  round  worms: 
were  generally  voided  in  the  stools,  even  b/| 
adults  and  old  people  ;  that  worms  had  been  ai 
more  common  complaint  for  many  months  be^ 
fore,  than  he  ever  remembered.  He  supposes: 
this  might  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  thei 

prcat 
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ereat  quantity  of  fruit  with  which  the  preceding 
mmer  and  autumn  abounded. 

The  disease  was  violent,  and  continued  from 
rlie  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  May  ;  par- 
[icularly  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of 
Pi'miton,  in  Devonshire.    He  supposes  it  might 
ive  been  an  epidemic  fever,  translated  to  tjie  in- 
-^tines,  as  an  epidemic  dysentery  is  not  com- 
.  i.ionly  a  disease  of  the  spring. 

He  often  found  good  cfFeds  from  calomel, 
when  the  patient  had  worms  :  but  generally 
began  the  cure  with  bleeding,  and  a  vo\nit  of 
ipecacuanha.  He  says,  the  intestines  are  gene- 
rally inflamed  in  some  degree  or  other,  in  this 
disease. 

He  says  rhubarb  (toasted  if  East-Indian)  is  the 
best  purgative  in  the  dysentery,  given  often, 
*with  a  little  nutmeg,  or  cinnamon.    He  says, 
there  is  no  disorder  in  which  sweetening,  di- 
I  luting  drinks,  are  more  necessary  than  in  the 
dysentery  ;  that  water  alone  has  often  done  great 
service  ;  but  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease 
it  .should  be  given  warm  :  and  that,  After  the 
;  bowels  had  been  cleansed,  he  has  frequently 
cured  the  disease  with  water,  and  a  small  quan- 
'  tity  of  opium. 

HiL- 
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Hillary,  oji  the  Diseases  of  Barhadoes,  says,- 
the  dysentery  may  be  truly  said  to  be  endei>ual 
in  hot  climates,  and  that  it  appears  in  Burba-^ 
does,  more  or  less,  every  year.    He  supposes  i-^ 
to  be  infectious.    In  the  cure  he  began  witli 
bleeding,  then  gave  a  vomit  of  ipecacuanha,  an(| 
after  its  operation  an  anodyne,  with  toasted  rhu ' 
barb.    Bleeding  is  to  be  repeated,  if  necessary 
then  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha  with  theriaca; 
twice  a  day,  and  an  anodyne  after  it  has  vomit 
ed  the  patient,  once  or  twice,  for  tliree  or  fou 
days. 

But  if  the  fever  and  inflammation  be  abatec^ 
or  taken  off,  and  yet  bloody,  or  brine-like  stoo 
continue  and  are  frecpient,  giving  a  dose  or  tw( 
and  sometimes  a  third  dose,  of  stibhun  ccratim 
at  proper  distances  after  each  other,  and  a  suii 
able  opiate  a  httle  time  after  the  last,  has  bee 
of  great  service.    But  he  observes,     that  th 
medicine  how  much  soever  it  may  be  recoii 
mended  >and  extolled  by  some  persons,  thoug 
it  may  be  a  good  medicine  when  properly  time 
yet  as  it  is  frecpient  y  and  promiscuously  giv( 
at  all  times  of  this  disease,  and  in  all  circun 
stances,  by  some  persons,  it  cannot  succeec 
for  if  the  fever  and  inflammation  are  not  fii 
taken  off,  or  considerably  abated,  it  seldom 
never  answers  their  expectation.     But  the 

beii 
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(being  taken  off,  or  greatly  abated,  it  sometimes 
•proves  to  be  a  good  medicine ;  though  I  think  I 
have  seen  the  ipecacuanha-,  in  small  doses,  an- 
swer much  better 

For  the  pain  and  soreness  of  the  intestines, 
following  the  practice  of  Towne,  he  recom- 
mends balsam  of  Locatellus,  anodynes  and  bal- 
samics ;  and  glysters  made  of  fat  broth,  milk> 
oalsam  of  Locatellus,  wax,  spermaceti,  elects 
escord.  theriac.  Androm.  tinct.  thebaic.  When 
1  tenesmus  is  kept  up  by  indurated  faeces,  he 
ndvises  purges  to  be  given  of  manna  and  rhu- 
barb, with  a  little  sal  polychrest  and  oil ;  and, 
if  necessary,  glysters  of  warm  water,  honey,  oil, 
lind  a  small  quantity  of  sope. 


TissoT,  in  his  Avis  au  Peuple  siir  la  Santc, 
says  the  dysentery  is  commonly  epidemic ;  be- 
sginning  sometimes  at  the  end  of  July,  but 
oftencr  in  August,  and  ceases  when  the  frost 
^sets  in. 

He  says,  the  great  remedy  is  an  emetic; 
sometimes  a  vomit  of  emetic  tartar  cures  the 
<'iseasc,  and  aiwajs  shortens  it.    A  vomit  of 

*  Page  214.  ■ 
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ipecacuanha  is  not  less  efficacious,  and  has  been  i 
esteemed  for  a  great  while  as  a  certain  specific;  ' 
but  it  is  not  that,  though  it  is  very  useful.  This  ^ 
remedy  may  be  taken  in  the  manner  in  which  ' 
the  Brazihans  use  it*.    They  infuse  two  drams- 
of  ipecacuanha  in  four  ounces  of  hot  water  for; 
a  night,  strain  the  liquor,  and  take  it  in  the  i 
morning  fasting.     They  repeat  for  two  days 
afterwards  the  same  infusion,  made  from  the 
5ame  root  of  which  the  first  was  made.  The 
vomiting  is  moderate  the  first  day ;  it  is  very 
gentle  the  second,  and  more  so  on  the  third. 
The  drink  to  be  a  ptisan,  made  of  a  quart  oi 
barley-water,  with  two  drams  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar dissolved  in  it.    The  day  after  the  vomit; 
the  patient  is  to  take  a  dram  of  rhubarb  in 
two  doses;   and  the  following  day  nothing! 
but  the  ptisan.    On  the  fourth  day,  the  rhu- 
barb is  to  be  repeated.    This  method  general!}; 
subdues  the  force  of  the  disease,  but  the  patieni 
must  be  kept  for  some  time  to  a  careful  regi- 
men. 

Sometimes  the  dysentery  begins  with  "an  in-' 
flammatory  fever,  the  pulse  hard,  full,  ano 
violent  pain  in  the  head  and  loins,  and  th<! 
belly  tense!    In  this  case  the  patient  shoulc 

-*  See  p.  341. 
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be  bled,  and  every  day  have  three  or  four 
i^lysters  made  of  barley-water  and  mallov^-flow* 
rs,  or  milk  and  water ;  and  to  drink  plentifully 
of  the  ptisan* 

Vomits  arc  not  always  necessary,  and  if  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  have  been  considerable,- 
the  patient  should  be  purged  with  manna  and 
:Sedlitz  salts,  and  not  to  use  rhubarb  but  towards 
ithe  end  of  the  disease.  He  says,  he  cured  many 
patients  with  only  a  cup  of  warm  water,  every" 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

When  the  dysentery  is  united  with  a  putrid 
fever,  after  the  vomit,  the  patient  should  be 
purged  with  mana,  tamarinds,  atid  a  smkll 
quantity  of  nitre ;  or  with  tamarinds,  and  Sed^ 
litz  salts,  and  dram  doses  of  cream  of  tartar, 
before  the  rhubarb  is  given.  Tamarind  drink  is 
also  recommended,  with  dram  doses  of  cream  of 
tartar.  When  a  relapse  happens  after  several 
days,  it  is  remedied  by  careful  regimen,  and  a 
dram  dose  of  rhubarb* 

When  the  dysentery  is  united  with  an  inter- 
mittent fever,  the  dysentery  is  to  be  first  cured; 
then  the  fever.  But  if  the  fever  be  violent,  bark 
niust  be  given  at  the  same  time. 
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He  saySj  the  prejudice  against  fruits  in  th.t\ 
dysentery  is  erroneous,  and  pernicious :  fort 
though  bad  and  unripe  fruits  may  cause  colics^, 
diarrhoeas,  constipations  of  the  bowels,  nervousi 
complaints,  and  diseases  of  the  skin,  they  nevert 
are  the  cause  of  an  epidemic  dysentery.  Butt 
that  ripe  fruits  of  every  sort,  particularly  sum-- 
met  fruits,  are  a  preservatiye  against  this  disease. 

He  says,  he  knew  nine  people  out  of  eleveii' 
in  a  family  cured  by  eating  fruit ;  but  that  the'? 
grandmother  and  a  favourite  child,   who  did 
not  eat  fruit,  but  took  burnt  wine,  oil,  and 
spices,  died:  — 

That  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bmie,  in!  750, 
when  the  dysentery  raged  very  much,  ten  out 
of  eleven  people  in  one  house  escaped  it  by  eat- 
ing a  great  quantity  of  plums.  The  coachmai 
would  not  eat  any,  and  was  attacked  in  a  very- 
terrible  manner  f — 

That  a  Swiss  regiment  of  soldiers  in  a  garrison 
in  the  South  of  France  had  the  dysentery  among.i 
them;  the  officers  purchased  the  produce  of. 
several  acres  of  a  vineyard,  and  gave  the  soldiers 
the  grapes,  which  cured  all  those  that  were  illj^ 
and  prevented  any  of  the  others  from  beingi 
attacked :  — 

That 
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That  a  minister  who  ate  three  pounds  of  red 
iirrants  in  a  morning,  was  cured v.of  a  dysentery 
1  two  days. 

If  the  corruption  of  humours,  which  creates 
iignant  fevers,  be  united  with  the  causes 
-  liich  produce  a  dysentery,  the  dysentery  re- 
Lilting  therefrom  will  be  malignant ;  in  which 
Dccacuanba  is  the  principal  remedy ;  first,  as  a 
omit,  and  after  a  purge  of  rhubarb,  in  small 
OSes,  with  chicken  or  veal  broth,  and  a  little 
Lhenish,  or  Yin  de  Grave ;  and  it  is  of  the 
Teatest  importance  to  give  it  in  the  begin- 
ins:,  before  all  the  intestinal  humours  are  in- 
2Cted. 

If  there  be  a  disease  truly  contagious,  it  is 
his,  says  Tissot.  I  have  seen,  says  he,  within 
hese  few  months,  near  the  town,  a  terrible  ex- 
mple*  of  its  infection.    A  young  man  arrived  in 

bad  habit  of  body,  from  Holland,  where  he 
lad  been  a  soldier ;  and  after  a  few  weeks  was 
ttacked  with  a  severe  dysentery,  truly  malig- 
lant,  which,  in  a  few  hours,  destroyed  all  his 
trength.  He  refused  any  assistance,  and  during 
ive  days  that  the  disease  lasted,  he  went  to  stool  i 
n  the  barn,  the  kitchen,  the  garden,  the  rooms, 
nd  lay  all  night  on  the  grass,  covered  with  the 
lew,  by  which  conduct  he  infected  six  other 
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persons  that  composed  the  family  ;  four  of 
them  were  slightly  attacked,  but  a  man  of  sixty- 
years  of  age,  and  a  b'oy  of  ten,  perished.  The 
boy  took  nothing,  and  died  within  sixty  hours : 
the  father  took  some  medicines  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  died  in  fourteen  days.  There  was  no 
dysentery  reigning  in  the  neighbourhood  at  this 
period  ;  the  water  used  in  the  house  was  good ; 
and  upon  the  most  attentive  examination,  he, 
says,  he  could  find  no  other  cause  for  this  infec- 
tion, than  the  disease  of  the  first  person  who 
was  attacked. 


Akenside  (de  Dysenteria  'Commentariiis)  says, 
the  dysentery  ought  rarely  to  be  classed  among 
acute  diseases,  or  to  be  accompanied  with  any 
fever*.  A  doctrine,  'he  says,  different  from 
that  which  the  chief  modern  physicians  have 
laid  down.  That  ulcers  are  the  effect,  and  not 
the  cause  of  the  disease.  That  the  dysentery  is 
a  Rheumatism  of  the  Intestines;  and  like  the 
rheumatism,  or  other  articular  diseases,  some- 
times  contains  a  kind  of  fever  within  itself,  or 
at  least  is  attended  with  one,  but  that  it  is  fre- 

*  "  earn  perrai'o  in  morbis  acutis  i^eponi  dcbere,  aut 

febre  uHa  comitatam  esse."    P.  4. 
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quently  unattended'  with  any.  fever,  and  much 
more  so  than  the  rheumatism.    That  the  dy- 
sentery in  London,  in  ]  ir6o,  17G1,  and  1762, 
continued  through  the  winter  no  less  trouble- 
some than  in  autumn ;  a  circumstance,  which, 
in  his  opinion,  shews  its  close  connexion  with 
the  rheumatism.    That  the  disease  seizes  on  the 
smaller  intestines;  then  gradually  descends  to 
the  rectum,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Syden- 
ham.   That  it  sometimes  ceases  during  men- 
strual purgation,  and  returns  when  that  period 
is  over.    That  the  imprudent  use  of  opiates 
hath,  by  stopping  a  fiux,  brought  on  a  dropsy. 
That  it  frequently  happens,  when  people  are 
freed  from  a  dysentery,  they  are  seized  with  a 
pain  in  the  shoulder,  or  in  the  side ;  sometimes 
in  the  breast,  arms,  legs,  or  the  integuments 
of  the  cranium.    This  pain  is  preceded  by  no 
rigor,  nor  signs  of  fever,  for  the  disease  is,  plain- 
ly, reduced  to  a  chronical  rheumatism.  That 
the  dysentery  and  rheumatism,  made  frequent 
transitions  from  one  to  the  other. 

He  contends,  that  the  matter  and  cause  of 
both  the  dysentery  and  rheumatism,  are  the 
same. 


In  the  cure,  he  advises  bleeding  once,  where 
there  is  great  heat,  shivering,  and  quick  pulse ; 
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and  though  there  should  be  no  fever,  if  the 
patient  be  of  a  plethoric  and  full  habit  of  body ; 
for  this  prevents  any  fever,  and  the  rheuma- 
tism ;  which  is  so  frequently  subsequent  to  the 
dysentery.  It  is  also  to  be  performed  if  the 
spasms  and  gripings  be  severe ;  and  in  short,  it 
ought  to  be  the  first  step,  unless  some  manifest 
symptoms  dissuade  therefrom ;  such  as  a  lax 
habit  of  body,  inchning  to  a  dropsy,  great  de- 
bility, horror,  cold  sweat,  intermittent  pulse, 
and  very  foetid  stools. 

After  bleeding,  which  is  not  to  be  repeated, 
a  vomit  of  ipecacuanha  is  to  be  given,  unless 
the  patient  be  too  weak  ;  and  an  hour  or  two 
after  its  operation  is  ended,  he  advises,  as  the 
only  medicine  necessary  to  the  cure,    "  one 
grain  of  ipecacuanha,  in  a„  draught,  composed 
of  half  an  ounce  of  simple  mint  -water,  and  " 
two  drams  of  spirituous  mint  water  mixed 
together ;  or  two  ounces  of  simple  alexiterial 
water,  and  half  a  dram  of  the  cordial  con- 
fection," every  six  hours.    This  was  his  prac- 
tice in  1758.     In  l75p,  he  gave  "  two  grains 
of  the  ipecacuanha:"  but  he  found  this  dose 
created  too  great  a  sickness,  and  sometimes 
vomiting,  and  then  he  returned  to  the  "  one^ 
grain  doses,"  so  as  to  create  a  nausea  of  the 
stomach.    In  this  manner,  for  four  years,  he 

says. 
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ays  be  continued  to  give  his  patients  smaU 
do'ses  of  ipecacuanha,  and  found  by  experience, 

hat  in  all  kinds  of  dysenteries,  whether  acute 
or  chronical;  whether  the  stools  were  streaked 
with  blood,  or  consisted  only  of  mucus ;  m 
every  age,  sex,  and  constitution,   and  in  all 

easons,  that  the  medicine  produced  its  salutary 
edects. 

He  supposes  the  ipecacuanha  in  small  'doses 
does  not  operate  by  sweat,  but,  by  rendering 
the  belly  soluble,  it  expels  the  humours  that 
give  rise  to  the  disease ;  and,  by  its  antispas- 
modic quahty,  relaxes  the  coats  of  the  intestines, 
»nd  so  ea^es  the  gripings. 

If  after  the  patient  is  relieved  from  the  dy- 
sentery, he  should  be  attacked  with  the  rheu- 
matism in  the  shoulders,  sides,  integuments  of 
the  head,  arms,  or  legs,  —  antispasmodic  re- 
medies, and  such  as  increase  perspiration,  arc 
to  be  used  ;  such  as  castor,  musk,  and  valerian  ; 
or  "  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  and  Thebaic 
extract   of  each   tv^o  grains;    nitre  and  vi- 
triolized  tartar,    of  each  eight  grains ;"  this 
powder  to  be  taken,  and  to  drink  plentifully 
of  the  decoction  of  bariey,  guaiacum,  or  li- 
quorice; and  to  be  repeated  in  six  or  seven 
hours,  if  it  should  not  produce  a  sweat;  co\cr- 
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ing  the  patient  well  with  bed-clothes,  and  con* 
tinning  the  operation  for  ten  or  twelve  hours. 
If  the  patient  refuse  this  method,  or  be  too 
weak  for  it,  bhsters  are  to  be  applied  to  the  part, 
wherever  the  pain  attacks. 


Brocklesby,  in  his  Medical  Observations  on 
Military  Diseases  from  115%  to  17(53,  says,.  out 
of  eight  hundred  men  and  women  who  were  ill 
of  a  bihous  fever  and  flux,  upon  the  return  of 
the  troops  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  after  an  ex- 
pedition and  descents  upon  the  coasts  of  France, 
,  in  the  year  1758,"  he  had  a  sufficient  number 
of  instances,   as  well  as  in  subsequent  cam- 
paigns, to  prove  "  some  inconveniences  from, 
the  astringent  powers  of  rhubarb,  and  by  too 
early  checking  the  bilious  evacuations.  For 
many,  who  were  treated  in  the  usual  way,  with 
rhubarb,  joined  with  an  opiate,  immediately 
suffered  delirious  ramblings,  or  an  increase  of 
them^  if^they  had  any  tendency  to  them  before; 
they  complained  also  of  a  tightness  across  the 
chest,  which  called   for  immediate  bleeding, 
though  sometimes  the  patient's  strength  w^s 
already  low,  ajid  much  worn  exit." 


For 
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For  which  reasons  he  used  as  a  purge,  a  mix- 
ture made  by  "  boiling  two  ounces  of  sour  tavia- 
■nds  in  three  pints  of  barley-water  to  a  quart : 
Ming  ttio  ounces  of  jnaniia,  and  an  ounce  and 
failf  of  tincture  of  sena,  with  half  an  ounce  or 
' c  drains  of  Glauber's  sail."    A  sufficient  quan- 
:y  of  this  was  .  given,  diluting  with  weak  raut- 
Lon-broth,  and  an  opiate  at  night. 

The  astringent  he  used,  after  the  fever  was 
gone,  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  was 
made  by  boiUng  "fine  EngliJJi  oak-bark,  pome- 
p-anate  rind,  and  tormentil  root,  of  each  an  ounce, 
m  ten  pints  of  spring  water,  till  it  was  reduced 
'.0  a  gallon;  adding,  towards  tJie  end,  two.  ounces 
f  bruised  cinnamon,  so  as  to  boil  half  an  hour; 
ichen  the  decoction  grew  cold,  about  a  gallon  zms 
^trained  off,  and  four  ounces  of  strong  cinnamon 
'-cater  were  added,  besides  two  ounces  of  gum 
Arabic,  and  a  little  sugar"  About  the  quan- 
tity of  four  ounces  was  ordered  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  This  medicine  w^as  sometimes 
assisted  by  a  large  dose  of  an  opiate,  and  more 
powerful  astringents,  as  the  following  elec- 
jtuary  "  Take  powder  of  red  rose  leaves,  and  of 
newly  boiled  mutton  kidney  suet,  nj  each  four 
nnces,  a  dram  of  Locatelluss  balsam,  or  about 
^■wo  'xruples  of  balsam  captvi :  beat  them  up  to- 
gether into  an  electuary:'    The  quantity  of  a 

large 
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large  nutmeg  of  this,  was  prescribed  three  or  i 
four  times  a  day,  with  a  draught  of  the  above 
drink. 

Every  night  and  morning  a  combination  of; 
*^  two  grains  of  opium,  with  three  grains  of  pow*- 
dered  ipecacuanha  tnade  into  pills,"  proved  highly 
serviceable  to- many  at  this  time  of  the  disease,, 
Red  Port  wine,   diluted  with  water,  with  the 
addition  of  spices,  is  also  recommended. 

. 

If,  after  all,  the  flux  still  persisted ;  and  if. 
a  tenesmus  also  attended  the  patient,  then  leni- 
^t  purgatives,  with  salts,  manna,  and  sweeti 
oil,  were  indispensably  necessary  again." 


Pringle,  in  his  Observations  on  ike  Dysen-^- 
icry,  ed.  1768,  finds  fault  with  Sydenham  for- 
including,  as  dysenteric  cases,  those  diseases,  | 
while  the  dysentery  raged  in  the  autumn  of 
16O9,  where  several  had  no  stools  at  all." 
But  Pringle  has  taken  only  part  of  the  sen- 
tence relative  to  that  epidemic ;  for  Syden- 
ham adds,  "  but  with  respect  to  the  severenes^ 
of  the  gripings,  the  violence  of  the  fever,  sud- 
den loss  of  strength,  and  other  symptoms,  it 

much 
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•much  exceeded  the  dysenteries  of  the  follo\\ii]g 
lyears." 

He  says  also,  that  there  are  some  substances 
■omitted  by  Sydenham,  which  are  sometimes 
seen  in  the  stools,  viz.  "  round  worms,  balls 
of  hardened  excrements,  and  some  smaller 
bodies,  of  the  colour  and  consistence  of  suet :" 
and  that  among  other  symptoms,  Sydenham 
has  omitted  the  *'  flatulence and  that  he 
neither  mentions  a  procidentia  ani,  nor  a 
itrangury." 

In  these  observations,  Pringle  does  not  ap- 
Dear  to  have  known,  that  it  was  Sydenham's 
:ustom,  in  treating  of  diseases,  invariably,  to 
relate  all  the  symptoms  he  saw,  but  no  more : 
I  custom,  I  suspect,  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance,"  by  many  of  his 
soccessors.  Besides,  from  his  well-known  ac- 
curacy, as  well  as  veracity,  it  is  most  probable 
ae  omitted  nothing ;  but  that  none  of  these  cir- 
cumstances (the  first  having  no  relation  to  the 
lysentery,  and  the  last  undoubtedly  often  the 
affect  of  mismanagement)  were  seen  in  the 
epidemic  in  question ;  as  neither  he,  nor  Wil- 
f-is,  mentions  them.  Here  I  again  dissent  from 
the  notion,  that  strangTnij  and  svpprcssion  of 
'■ifine  arc  genuine  p-ithogon.oiii.s  of  the  d^  scn- 

tery. 
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tery.  I  am  sensible  that  the  dysentery,  when-.  • 
ever  the  stools  are  copious  and  liquid,  particu-  i 
larly  in  the  dysenteria  incrueiita,  there  may  be  i 
but  a  very  small  quantity  of  urine  voided  :  fori 
h.ow  should  it  be  otherwise  when  there  is  butl 
little  secreted,  by  all  the  fluids  of  the  body^ 
being  turned  from  their  natural  channels,  and 
running  off  at  the  intestines  ? 

This  paucity,  or  deficiency  of  urine,  Degneri 
incorrectly  calls  a  suppression  of  urine  * ;  and  II 
perceive  it  has  been  by  several  writers  afteri 
CiELius  AuRELiANUsf ,  mistaken  and  misnamed 
m  the  same  manner. 

Strangury  and  ischuria,  or  suppression  of  urine,. 
are  absolutely  adventitious  in  the  dysentery; 
and  almost  unknown  where  the  too  early  and 
injudicious  administratioij  of  opiates,  or  heat- 
ing, or  acrimonious,  or  astringent  medicines-: 
(but  particularly  opiates),  has  not  previously- 
taken  place.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  reason, 
that  those  we  esteem  the  most  accurate  medical 

•*  r/n'na  plerumque  plane  erat  mpressa,  ut  intra  sex,  octo, 
/  decern,  aut  quatuordecim  dies  vix  guttam  emitterent. — In; 
aliis  vero  statim  cum  m,orbi  adsultu  aderat  stranguria  molesta.i 

Degner.  de  Dyscnt.  p.  18/ 
t  Impedimentum  urince  reddendae. 

C.  AuREL.  Lib,  iv.  cap.  9- 

writers,! 
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\mters,  have  never  mentioned  these  as  symp- 
toms. Degner's  patients  might  have  made 
no  urine  for  several  days,  for  that  is  natural  in 
the  dysentery;  but  a  suppression  of  urine  is  not. 
If  suppression  of  urine  occurred,  I  make  no 
hesitation  to  charge  it  to  his  practice,  in  the 
course  of  the  disease,  or  to  some  injudicious 
treatment  before  he  saw  the  patient ;  and  that 
a  strangury  occurring,  "  eum  morbi  adsultu/' 
is  not  a  legitimate  relative  of  the  dysentery. 

Prixgle  says,  "  Sydenham  takes  no  notice 
[of  any  contagion  that  attended  his  epidemic ; 
and  that  Willis  expressly  says,  that  the  dy- 
sentery which  he  describes,  and  which  was  the 
same  as  Sydenham's,  was  not  infectious.  But 
all  that  we  can  thence  infer  is,  that  either  the 
i distemper,  which  they  saw,  was  of  a  milder 
nature  than  it  usually  is  when  it  becomes  ge- 
ineral,  or  that  this  circumstance  of  infection 
(escaped  their  notice." 

From  this  very  extraordinary  remark,  one 
would  suppose  Pringle  had  never  read  Wil- 
iLis's  account  of  the  uncommon  severity  of  that 
'epidemic;  and  it  is  evident  that  Sydenham's 
1  minuteness  in  following  facts,  in  which  nothing 
'escaped  him,  had  no  weight  with  Pringle,  be- 
'  wildered  by  an  hypothesis. 

He 
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He  observes,  that  Sydenham  was  defective 
in  that  part  of  the  history  of  this  disease,  which 
relates  to  dissections.  But  Pringle  should  have 
recollected  that  Sydenhajm  found  out  a  method 
of  treating  the  dysentery  successfully ;  which 
deprived  him  of  those  fertile  opportunities  of 
making  experiments  on  dead  bodies,  that  have 
so  often  fallen  to  the  share  of  many  other  peo- 
ple. I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  say,  that  he 
never  lost  a  patient,  but  to  urge  the  probability 
of  it ;  as  he  says,  from  the  method  he  pursued, 
"  the  disease  generally  yielded  to  the  third 
purge." 

He  says,  "  Sydenham,  in  the  history  of  the 
epidemic  dysentery  of  his  time,  takes  no  notice 
of  the  weather ;  going,  I  must  say,  upon  a 
false  principle,  that  the  morbid  constitution  of 
the  season  has  never  any  connection  with  the 
sensible  quahties  of  the  air.  But  that  Willis 
supplies  this  defect,  &c." 

How  far  the  whole  of  this  remark  is  errone- 
ous (admitting  Pringle's  authority,  that  Sy-^ 
denham  went  on  a  false  principle,)  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  whatever  might  have  been  Sy- 
denham's general  doctrine,  may  be  seen  by  re- 
ferring to  Sydenham  himself*.  ■ 

*  Sec  p.  3i1. 

He 
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He  says,  "  that  at  first  sight  Sydenham 
seems  to  have  expressed  himself  justly  when  he 
jailed  a  flux,  the  Fever  of  the  season  turned  upon 
he  Bowels.  But  upon  a  nearer  view,  we  shall* 
ind  this  notion  more  acute  than  solid,  since 
:he  circumstance  of  its  being  contagious  shews 
hat  the  dvsentery  is  essentiallv  different  from 
hese  fevers." 

By  this  observation  it  appears,  that  Pringle 
■.upposes,  dysenteries  are  always  infections  ; — or 
hat  fevers  never  are ; — or  that  epidemic  dysen- 
eries  are  infectious,  w  hen  epidemic  fevers  are 
lot. 

He  says,  he  has  kiiown  no  such  progression 
is  Sydenham  speaks  of,  "  the  intestines  being 
lUccessively  affected  downwards,  till  at  last  the 
lisease  be  driven  to  the  rectum,  and  ends  in  a 
tenesmus." 

But  as  every  person  else  has  known  this  pro- 
gression, who  has  had  much  practice  in  epide- 
mic dysenteries  of  long  duration,  it  is  remark- 
able that  it  should  have  escaped  Pringle's 
notice. 

He  says,  "  Degner  offers  good  reasons  for 
-believing  that  the  fatal  dyyenteiy  at  Nimeguen, 

vi  as 
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was  owing  to  the  infection  communicated  by  ; 
one  person."  | 

But  to  me,  those  which  Pringle  calls  "  good 
teasons,"  are  very  bad  ones;  and  like  all  rea-- 
sons  that  I  have  hitherto  met  with  on  the  same: 
subject ;  for  I  consider  that"  the  disease  whichi 
appeared  in  the  beginning  of  April,  as  a  bihousi 
diarrhoea,  and  continued  through  May  and  June,, 
was  aggravated  into  a  dysentery  in  July,  wheni 
tlie  heat  of  summer  had  increa,sed,  and  the  I 
usual  dysenteric  season  had  advanced:  for  it:|i 
came  in  as  epidemic  dysenteries  in  Europe  gene-^- 
rally  do,  at  the  end  of  summer,  then  raged  ini 
autumn,  and  declined  at  the  setting  in  of  the' 
cold  weather. 

He  says,  "  in  camp  the  contagion  passes  from, 
dne  who  is  ill,  to  his  companions  in  the  same 
tent,  and  thence  perhaps  to  the  next.  The 
foul  straw  becomes  infe6lious,  but  the  great 
source  of  infection  seems  to  be  the  privies. 
The  hospitals  likewise  spread  it,  for  those  who  i 
are  admitted  with  the  flux,  not  only  give  it  to; 
the  re&t  of  the  patients,  but  to  the  nurses  and  I 
other  attendants  of  the  sick." 

But,  says  he,  "  of  what  nature  is  this  infec-*  • 
tion  ?  I  considered  the  spreading  of  the  distem-  ■ 

per: 
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per  (formerly)  as  owing  to  putrid  exhalations 
from  the  humours  of  those  who  fall  first  ill  of 
it ;  and  when  tliis  miasma  is  received  into  the 
blood,  I  conceived  it  to  ad  upon  the  whole 
mass  as  a  ferment,  disposing  it  to  putrefaction. 
But  I  am  now  sensible  that  this  hypothesis 
\\-ould  be  insufficient,  without  proving  at  the 
me  time,  that  when  the  blood  is  thus  tainted, 
le  vitiated  part  of  it,  by  a  certain  law  in  the 
animal  oeconomy,  must  be  thrown  upon  the  in- 
stines  for  excretion*    This  notion  of  a  putrid 
rment  received  some  confirmation  from  a  case 
\\  hich  occurred,  of  one  who  was  seized,  indeed 
.  in  a  slight  degree,  with  a  dysentery  accompanied 
with  bloody  stools,  in  making  experiments  upon 
human  blood,  which  had  become  putrid  by 
standing  some  months  in  a  close  phial.  'This 
case  seemed  to  be  more  decisive,  as  it  happened 
;at  a  time  when  the  distemper  was  not  heard  of, 
sand  to  a  person  in  perfect  health,   who  had 
formerly   attended   many   dysenteric  patients 
without  being  infected." 

"  For  these  reasons,  I  was  inclined  to  refer, 
the  causa  proxima,  or  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
disease,  to  this  putrid  ferment ;  but  having  since 
perused  a  curious  dissertation  published  by  LiN- 
SiEus  *,  in  favour  of  Kircher's  system  of  con- 

*  Amcenit.  Academ.  vol.  V.  dissert.  82. 

c  c  tagion 
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tagion  by  animalcula,  I  think  it  reasonable  to  ' 
suspend  all  hypothecs  till  the  matter  shall  be  i 
further  inquired  into." 

He  saySj  in  the  beginning  of  his  practice  iai 
the  army,   he  used  vitrum  ceratum  antimonii,, 
which  he  had  formerly  observed  to  be  the  bestt 
medicine  in  this  case,  for  relieving  both  the: 
stomach  and  bowels ;  yet  the  roughness  of  itsi 
operation,  and  the  prejudice  conceived  againstt 
the  glass  of  antimony  as  a  medicine,  having;  1 
deterred  other  physicians  of  the  army,  and  the. ' 
regimental  surgeons  from  using  it,  he  also  de-lj 
isisted.     Instead  therefore  of  this  preparation,, 
he  gave  ipecacuanha  with,  or  without,  emetic 
tartar,  so  as  to  excite  an  operation  dowmwards, 
which  he  found  most  certain  when  he  gave  only- 
d&ve  grains  .of  ipecacuanha,  and  repeated  it  at  an' 
hour's  distance,  twdce  or  thrice,  until  the  next: 
day,  if  the  patient  had  only  been  vomited  by^ 
the  ipecacuanha,  or  sparingly  purged  with  rhu- 
barb and  calomel ;  after,  the  purge  an  opiate  at! 
night,  with  two  or  three  grains  of  ipecacuanha'. 
The  purge  of  ipecacuamia,  or  rhubarb  and  ca-- 
lomel,  to  be  repeated  on  the  fourth  day.  The: 
first  stage  of  the  disease  being  past,  he  pursued, 
.the  usual  track,  with  opiates,  balsamics,  andi 
astringents. 

« 

I  cannot' 
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I  cannot  close  the  present  detail,  without  ob-^ 
serving  that  Pringle  conceiving  "  Sydenham's 
iccoiint  of  the  dysentery,  to  be  upon  the  whoje 
io  just,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  make  only  a 
few  observations  to  ascertain  some  points  which 
Sydenham,  has  left  doubtful;  and  to  add' 
?ome  others,  for  rendering  the  history  of  the 
disease  more  complete." 

-  It  was  therefore  in  justice  to  Pringle  that  I 
have  selected  those  passages,  which  he  thought 
were  the  consummation  of  his  undertaking; 
that  he  might  lose  no  credit  due  to  an  attempt 
to  correct  the  irreproachable  accuracy,  and  .to 
^assist  the  incomparable  genius  of  Sydenham. 


,  Baker,  de  Dysenteria  Londinensi,  anno  1762, 
^ys,  an  epidemic  dysentery  appeared  in  Lon- 
don towards  the  end  of  July  1762.  It  was 
preceded  by  very  hot  and  dry  weather.  It  raged 
all  the  autumn,  until  November. 

J 

He  remarks  that  people  who  ate  much  sum- 
mer, or  autumnal  fruit,  were  exempt  from  the 
disease  ;  or  had  it  mildly. 


c  c  2 
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He  generally  gave  a  vomit  in  the  beginning 
of  the  disease,  and  preferred  emetic  tartar; 
which,  he  sajs,  not  only  cleansed  the  stomach 
from  a  wonderful  quantity  of  yellow  and  green 
matter,  and  relieved  the  patient,  but  it  excited 
afterwards  a  general  perspiration  over  the  whole 
body.  He  found  that  ipecacuanha  did  not  cause 
sufficient  stimulus :  and  disapproves  of  it,  for 
the  very  reason  for  which  Pi  so  commends  it,  as 
leaving  an  astringency  after  its  operation ;  — 
"  vim  quoque  astrictivam  post  se  relinquit." 

He  says,  he  knows  no  virtue  in  ipecacuanha 
for  the  dysentery,  besides  its  emetic  quality, 
and  in  that,  it  is  inferior  to  emetic  tartar :  — 
and  if,  according  to  Freind,  ipecacuanha  be 
useful  in  the  dysentery,  from  causing  perspira- 
tion, it  is  inferior  to  emetic  tartar  even  in  that. 

Hp  says,  emetic  tartar,  after  its  emetic  effects 
have  ceased,  operates  downwards,  and  cleanses 
the  intestines  :  and  he  supposes  the  vitrum  and- 
monii  ccratum  owed  its  reputation  as  an  anti- 
dysenteric  medicine,  to  its  emetic  and  purgative 
operations*. 

My  opinion  of  the  effects  of  this  mctlicine,  is  iirentioned 
in.  tlic  ijecon/l  Puit  of  this  Treatise,  p.  274. 


He 
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He  condemns  rhubarb  as  a  purgative,  parti- 
cularly in  the  beginning  of  the  disease;  and 
id\-ises  where  such  mild  aperients  as  sena, 
manna,  and  tamarinds  do  not  relieve,  recourse 
: )  be  had  to  more  active  medicines,  and  before 
ill  others  to  the  sal  catharticus  amarus. 

He  disapproves  of  rhubarb  when  mixed  with 
ralomel  in  the  dysentery;  and  much  more 
when  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  and  other  spices  are 
idded  to  it. 

He  condemns  heating  medicines ;  and  in  the 
:ourse  of  the  disease  advises  such  things  as  al- 
mond emulsion,  white  of  eggs,  starch,  salab, 
S:c.  I  and  in  the  decline  of  it,  milk  with  some 
fresh  suet  boiled  in  it,  and  a  httle  starch. 

He  says,  the  Irish  common  people  take 
melted  butter  in  the  dysentery  ;  and  that  among 
the  English  some  people  have  taken  a  spoonful, 
or  two  of  it  now  and  then,  and  have  been 
cured  by  it. 

He  says,  the  dysentery  in  1 76.2  was  spread 
by  contagion  among  the  common  people,  from 
wncleanlincss. 


c  c  3 
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He  cautions  against  the  premature  and  imr 
proper  use  of  opiates ;  and  instances  a  case 
where  warm  bathing  was  useful. 

In  this  elegantly- written  treatise,  the  general 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  the  particular 
epidemic  of  1762,  are  accurately  related.  It: 
contains  also  proper  discrimination  respecting; 
bleeding,  recommends  the  rejection  of  rhubarby, 
with  many  other  therapeutical  principles,  to  be: 
regarded  in  general  practice ;  particularly  usefulfl 
where  formidable  dysenteries  prevail,  as  in  hoti 
qhmates, 

But  this  learned  physician's  opinion  of  the 
utility  of  fruit,  is  less  applicable  in  those  cli-- 
mates ;  and  in  respect  to  the  "  difficultaa 
urinie  *,"  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  my  senti- 
ments ;  but  I  will  add  those  of  Hippocrates. 


He  says,  in  a  season  when  incruentous  dysen- 
teries prevailed,  with  great  discharges  of  a  bili^ 
ous,  thin,  acriii,  and  watery  nature, — ttoAA/octc 


*  Opuscul,  Med.  p.  38. 

f  Epideiniorum  Lib.  i.  sect.  2.  art.  7,  &  8. 
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Monro,  in  his  Account  of  the  Diseases  in  the 
Military   Hospitals  in  Germany,  from  January 
17(5],  to  March  1763,  says,  "  it  is  now^gene- 
II J  agreed  that  this  disorder  is  entirely  pro- 
iuced  by  such  causes  as  make  the  juices  become 
o  putrescent,  and  turn  the  flow  of  humours 
CO  the  bowels  ;  and  in  the  camp  it  seemed  to 
-rise  principally  from  obstructed  perspiration, 
.used  by  the  men's  lying  in  the  field,  and  do- 
2:  military  duty  in  all  sorts  of  weather;  at  the 
me  time  being  often  exposed  to  the  putrid 
eams  of  dead  horses,  of  the  privies,  and  of 
rher  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  after  their 
J  Liices  had  been  highly  exalted  by  the  heat  of 
summer." 

He  does  not  suppose  fruit  to  be  among  the 
causes  of  this  disease,  and  says,  "  genenJly  in 
August  and  September  w^e  have  people  admit- 
ted into  St.  George's  Hospital  for  the  d)  scntery, 
who  have  certainly  not  catched  the  disorder 
from  eating  fruit." 

He  says,  most  authors  who  treat  of  the 
dysentery,  mention  the  symptom  of  worms  *." 

*  It  does  not  occur  to -nie  that  many  aut'iors  have  men- 
tioned even  the  voidiu}^  worms  in  this  dis«..se ;  and  surely 
those  who  have  never  meant  to  consider  them  aS  a  dysenteric 
symptom  : — to  which  they  have  no  more  relation,  than  to  the 
small-pox,  or  measles. 

C  C  4  In 
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In  the  cure,  when  the  patients  were  young  • 
and  strong,  and  complained  of  sharp  pains  of. 
the  bowels,  attended  with  a  fever,  he  used  the 
lancet  freely;  nor  was  he  discouraged  from 
bleeding  in  the  beginning  by  low  quick  pulse, 
which  often  attended  the  disorder :  and  he  fre- 
quently  found  the  pulse  to  rise  as  the  blood 
flowed  from  the  vein, 

A  vomit  of  ipecacuanha,  sometimes  with  the 
addition  of  emetic  tartar,  was  given  after  bleed- 
ing, which  was  repeated  in  the  course  of  the 
disease  if  the  sickness  returned,  and  the  flux 
were  obstinate. 

On  the  following  day  a  purge  was  given,  but 
as  rhubarb,  on  repeated  trials,  did  not  answer, 
he  says,  he  gave  "  sal  catharticmn  amarum,  ivitk 

> 

manna  and  oil,''  which  was  repeated  every  se- 
cond or  third  day,  vdth  an  opiate  at  night. 

He  says,  the  vitrum  ceratum  ajithjionii  proved 
often  too  rough  a  medicine,  and  therefore  we 
laid  it  almost  intirely  aside." 

In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  he  says,  a 
spoonful  of  the  mii  tura  Fracastorii,  taken  after 
every  loose  stool,  and  an  anodyne  draught  at 
night,  had  a  good  effect  with  some — repeated 

doses 
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doses  of  the  philonhnn  Londinense  answered  bet- 
ter with  others — and  others  found  more  benefit 
from  the  Mindereii  draughts,  with  Mithridate, 
or  the  coiifectio  cardiaca,  or  the  theriuc  anodyne 
boluses.  The  mixtura  Campechensis,  both  alone 
and  with  tinctura  Thebaica,  checked  the  purging^ 
and  gave  rehef  sometimes  ;  and  the  addition  of 
some  extract  of  bark,  and  tincture  of  cinnamon, 
emed  to  increase  its  efficacy  in  two  old  cases; 
but  it  afterwards  occasioned  such  sickness,  that 
its  use  was  discontinued. 

In  other  inveterate  dysenteries,  he  added  a 
.imall  portion  of  alum  to  the  logwood  julep, 
which,  as  well  as  equal  parts  of  diascordium 
electuary,  and  electuary  of  bark,  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  a  dram  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  was 
ifeeful  in  many  old  fluxes,  but  sometimes  other- 
wise. 

He  says,  repeated  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha 
did  not  answer;  nor  did  ipecacuanha  mixed 
with  opium,  often  produce  any  remarkable 
change  for  the  better.  Purges  were  given 
from  time  to  time,  during  the  use  of  astringent' 
:  remedies. 


Pouppe' 
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Pouppe'  Desportes,  in  his  Histoire  dcs  Ma- 
ladies  de  Saint  Dommgiie,  says,  that  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  dysentery  he  used  emollient  glysters 
of  decoction  of  tripe  and  plantain,  with  some 
buds  of  the  monbin  (hog  plum  tree),  and  of  the  I 
grand  cousin       He  purged  the  patient  with  : 
tamarinds,  mirobalans,   and  manna  in  whey; 
sometimes  adding,  syrup  made  of  succory  and  i 
rhubarb.    If  the  disease  continued,  he  had  re- 
course to  laudanum,  cashew  gum,  and  amber,  J 
mixed  up  with  syrup.    He  gave  also  a  ptisan  i 
made  of  bois  marie  (anchovie  pear  tree),  bois  de 
chandelle  (white  candle  wood,  or  rose  wood),, 
the  tops  of  apiaba,  ou  herbe  quarrce  (Indian  spike-  ! 
nard),  ?;i«z,s ,  parched  (Indian  corn),  of  each  of  :i 
these  a  very  small  handful,  boiled  in  a  quart  ofr 
water,  until  a  fourth  part  was  consumed.  When= 
the  patient  began  to  recover,  he  put  him  on  thej 
use  of  a  ppttage  made  of  gombo  (okra).  Some-»-! 
times  the  disease  terminated  in  an  abscess  in: 
some  qf  the  viscera.    When  it  was  formed  in' 
the  convex  part  of  the  liver,  it  was  cured  by» 
opening  it,  and  with  more  success  there  than  ion 
France. 

*  Agrimonia  of  Sloake,  Triumfetta  of  Plukenet,  Bur?' 
bark  of  Browne. 

PftlSSGNNlERl 
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PoisoNNiER  Desperrieres,  TroiU sut  les Ma- 
ladies des  Gens  de  Mer,  savs,  the  dysentery  is  a 
common  disease  among  seamen.  It  comes  like 
a  diarrhoea,  without  pain,  or  tenesmus  that  gives 
any  inquietude,  for  the  first  few  days ;  and  with- 
out fever  :  then  succeed  pains,  bloody  and  foetid 
-tools,  and  fever. 

The  cause  of  this  disorder,  he  says,  is  the 
same,  as  of  almost  all  the  disorders  of  seamen; 
an  acrid  humour  following  a  suppression  of  per- 
spiration, which  in  the  dysentery  is  carried  to 
the  intestines. 

He  says,  it  attacks  chiefly  those  of  strong  ha- 
bits ;  for  which  reason  people  unused  to  the  sea, 
and  crews  of  ships  soon  after  their  leaving  a  port, 
where  their  vigour  has  been  recruited,  are  most 
obnoxious  to  it.  It-  is  also  caused  by  a  quick 
passage  from  a  temperate  to  a  northern  climate : 
and  from  north  winds  succeeding  south  winds, 
'after  cold  rains.  / 

Seamen,  he  says,  quitting  their  work,  wet 
with  rain,  and  with  sweat,  lie  down  in  the  open 
air,  with  their  wet  clothes  on,  or  throw  them- 
selves into  an  hammock  badly  covered,  and  sleep 
in  that  state ;  which,  he  says,  never  should  be 
iBuffered  on-board  a  ship. 

He 
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.  He  says,  in  cold  weather,  and  in  the  north 
seas,  seamen  should  have,  instead  of  spirits, 
punch,  wine,  beer,  or  cider,  as  fermented 
liquors  are  proper  to  keep  up  perspiration,  and 
assist  digestion ;  which  with  sleeping  drj,  and 
being  well  covered  at  nights,  will  prevent  dis- 
eases at  sea,  and  extinguish  a  dysenteric  dispo- 
sition. 

He  says,  officers,  and  such  as  are  provided 
with  necessaries,  to  guard  against  cold  and  moi- 
sture, are  less  aifected  than  the  common  men, 
with  diseases  at  sea. 

In  the  cure,  he  says,  in  the  beginning,  when 
the  diarrhoea  comes  on,  it  is  necessary  to  eva- 
cuate the  humours,  by  a  vomit  of  ipecacuanha, 
which  is  to  be  repeated,  according  to  circum- 
stances, in  the  course  of  the  disease,  using  no 
other  aliment  than  broth,  gruel,  and  rice ;  with 
sometimes  the  addition  of  a  httle  saffron,  or 
cmnamon.  Where  the  pains  are  great,  and  the 
stools  become  bloody,  bleeding  is  sometimes  ne- 
cessary :  giving  a  ptisan  of  viper-grass  root,  sar- 
saparilla,  and  pearl-barley.  A  purge  is  then  to 
be  given  of  rhubarb,  tamarinds,  and  manna. 
The  patient  is  to  be  kept  well  covered  in  bed, 
and  not^suffercd  to  walk  about  bare-footed ;  and 
the  hatchways  are  to  be  kept  shut  near  his  bed. 

A  dram 
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A  dram  of  diascordium  is  to  be  given  every 
night,  for  some  time,  at  bed-time,  and  frictions 
with  dry  flannels  are  to  be  used,  and  bottles 
with  hot  water  applied  to  the  body,  to  excite  a 

I  gentle  heat,  and  produce  perspiration ;  emolhent 

I  giysters  are  to  be  used ;  balsam  of  Locatellus, 
with  some  earths,  are  to  be  given;    but  not 

!  such  absorbents,   as  may  stop  the  excretions 

;  suddenly  *. 

Zimmerman,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Dysen- 
:  tery-,  says,  that  there  was  an  epidemical  dysen 
tery  in  several  parts  of  Switzerland,  in  the  au- 
:tumn  of  17^5,  which  was  preceded  and  ac- 
companied by  a  bihous  putrid  fever.    This  dy- 
:sentery  was  cured  with  a  drink  made  of  barley- 
water  and  cream  of  tartar;  small  doses  of  cream 
I  of  tartar  and  rhubarb  ;  purges  of  tamarinds,  &c. 
IHe  is  an  advocate  for  fruit,  particularly  grapes, 
I  in  the  dysentery,  and  follows  a  practice  he  has 
[Collected  from  modern  writers  on  the  dysentery, 
[particularly  from  the  celebrated  Tissot. 

He  relates,  as  an  important  discovery  by  Doc- 
tor 7]//oe//;7w,  for  obtunding  the  acrimony  of  six 
or  eight  grain  doses  of  the  vitrum  antimonii  ce- 

*  This  account  of  Poissonnier's  is  chiefly  taken  from 
Rouppe's  Morbi  Navigantium :  but  as  it  is  somewhat  an  im- 
'Provement  on  Rouppe,  I  have  given  it  the  preference. 

ratum. 
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ratum,  that  three  or  four  grains  of  marsh-mallow 
root,  jyowtxcred,  should  be  added. 

'Zimmerman  informs  us,  that  he  avoided  those  ' 
>ocks,  on  which  it  seems  many  of  his  country- 
men foundered  through  ignorance.    He  says.,, 
the  Breslaiv  physicians  laid  it  down  as  an  indica^  • 
tion,  in  the  cure  of  the  dysentery,  that  the  in- 
flammation should  be  resolved ;  and  for  that: 
purpose  recommended  tormentil  root,  valerian,. 
'  nutmegs,  Hungary  powder  against  the  plague, 
and  the  confectio  de  hyacintho.    He  says,  that! 
AlARQUET,  the  Dean  of  the  college  of  physicians! 
at  Nancy,  forbad  bleeding,  and  prescribed  ipe- 
cacuanha, rhubarb,  diascordium,  and  an  astrin- 
gent decoction,  in  an  epidemical  dysentery  in 
Lorrain;  where,  he  says,  some  people  were 
walking  about  the  streets  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  were  seized  with  it,  and  dead  by 
ten  o'clock  at  night. 

He  says,  that  the  peasants  killed  themselvei 
with  brandy  and  strong  waters ;  and  that  a  fa-i 
vourite  medicine  among  them  for  the  flux,  « 
red  wine  and  rotten  cheese ;  by  which  vast  num-: 
Ibers  killed  themselves  in  the  county  of  Lenzlnir^i 
This  barbarous  practice,  he  says,  has  been  con( 
tinued  by  ignorant  physicians  ever-  since  the  day| 

0 
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« of  the  famous  Sennertus,  bj  whose  advice  it 
i  originated. 

Zimmerman  does  not  appear  to  have  con- 
!■  suited  the  ancients  on  this  subject;  cheese  ha- 
ving been  a  popular  remedy  for  the  dysentery  in 
all  countries  among  the  common  people,  in  all 
ages. 

I  \dsh.  he  had  informed  us  where  Sennertus 
recommends  red  w'me  inid  rotten  cheese  in  the  dy- 
ntery  :  for  I  can  find  no  such  remedy,  nor  any 
'  :  iea  leading  to  such  practice,  in  the  writings  of 
aat  celebrated  physician. 

Sennertts  says,- i/Z*.  iv.  part  1.  cap.  3.  de 
MimenlorumFacultatibus —  "  omnis  caseus  alvum 
sistit and  adds,  what  I  believe  applies  very 
:propcrly,  except  to  -laborious  people,  meatus 
:obstruit,  et  calculo  generando  materiam  prasbet." 
He  says,  also,  new  cheese  is  cold,  and  of  a  fla- 
tulent nature  ;  and  that  the  old  and  rotten  sorts 
of  it  are  the  causes  of  many  diseases  ;  "  recens 
•et  mollis  adhuc  frigidus  est  et  humidus,  etflatu- 
lentae  naturcc : — antiquos  nimis  et  corruptos  ca- 
verc'oportet.  Atram  bilem  generant,  et  pluri- 
morum  morborum  authorcs  sunt."  But  cheese 
'has  been,  long  and  justly  exploded  from  medici- 
nal 
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tial  use,  in  every  country,  except  among  the  il- 
literate and  ignorant. 


In  the  treatment  of  the  dysentery,  authors 
differ  but  httle,  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  their  difference  there,  is  but  of  httle 
consequence.  For  unless  the  disease  has  been 
managed  with  judgment  in  the  beginning,  the 
patient  is  generally  indebted  for  his  recovery  tc 
the  strength  of  his  constittition ;  or  to  some  for- 
tunate change  that  time,  and  not  medicine; 
effects  in  his  habit. 

This  is  the  reason  that  I  have  made  v^hat  i 
relative  to  the  first  stage  of  the  dysentery,  thj 
principal  object  of  this  treatise.  Here  author 
differ  vs^idely  indeed ;  and  however  successfii 
their  practice  may  have  been  in  particular  epu 
demies,  there  has  been  less  done  to  serve  thi 
purposes  of  general  practice,  than  might  be  ex 
pected  from  the  united  labours  of  so  many  learni 
ed  and  excellent  physicians,  at  the  only  perio( 
of  the  disease,  when  method  and  medicine  an 
of  any  importance.  For  1  most  firmly  believe 
that  if  the  disease  be  at  first  judiciously  treatec 
and  the  patient  properly  prepared  for  the  use  c 

bai-k 
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.bark,  with  a  suitable  regimen,— that  horrid  state 
of  dragging  on  a  miserable  life,  under  an  haras- 
sing dysentery,  or  diarrhcea,  may  almost  always 
be  prevented. 

Hence  it  is  that  I  have  taken  so  little  notice 
of  stages  of  the  dysentery  which  I  think  ought 
not  to  exist ;  and  have  disregarded  that  part  of 
the  practice  of  others,  where  the  only  merit  con- 
:  sists  in  contriving  some  greasy,  glutinous,  or 
:  styptic,   and  unnatural  composition,  —  which 
never  can  be  used,  but  in  violation  of  all  the  laws 
t  of  animal  oeconomy. 

It  is  certain  that  patients  often  err — habits  of 
Ibody  vary — skilful  advice  is  not  always  present 
— conveniences  are  sometimes  absent  —  fluxes 
Efliay  remain  after  febrile  symptoms  have  ceased 
— chronical  dysenteries,  and  diarrhoeas,  will  oc- 
:cur  in  practice — therefore,  though  it  is  not  my 
idesign  to  enter  into  a  detail,  already  sufficiently 
understood,  I  will  communicate  the  best  reme- 
!*5^  I  know  in  those  diseases,  for  the  reputation 
of  which,  I  pledge  the  experience  of  many  years. 
And  I  assure  those  who  will  not  be  deterred  from 
using  it,  on  account  of  its  inelegance  and  cheap- 
'^ess,  that  they  will  find  it  productive  of  as  much 

iccess,  as  any  rational  person  can  expect  from 

ne  medicine. 

D  D  The 
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The  diversity  of  "organization,  temperament, 
and  condition  of  the  human  frame  is  such,  tha)t 
there  cannot  be  in  nature,  what  many  good  men 
have  wished  for  (but  not  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ceahng  it  for  their  own  private  advantage),  an 
universal  remedy  in  diseases. 

Curative  indications  must  depend  on  symp-  | 
toms .  —  symptoms  are  not  uniform  and  un* 
changeable.    Ignorance  may  pretend  to,  but 
reason  denies  the  possibility  of  Specifics. 

SoLUTIO  VlTRlOLICA. 

5d  Yitrioli  albi  drachmas  tres  ;  I 

Alumihis  rupei  drachmam ; 

Coccincllai  pulveratee  grana  tria  ; 

Aquaj  ferventis  hbram.  Misce  in  mortario 
marmoreo.  Solutio  a  fieculentia  vel  residendo 
expurgetur,  vel  per  chartam  bibulam  filtretur. 

In  this  solution,  the  proportion  of  either  the 
vitriol  or  alum  may  be  augmented  or  diminish- 
ed, according  to  circumstances ;  that  is,  when 
evacuations  are  required,  the  quantity  of  alum 
may  be  diminished,  or  even  entirely  omitted  ; 
anl  when  great  astringency  is  required,  the' 
quantity  of  alum  is  to  be  increased,  and  the ; 
vitriol  to  be  diminished,     I  frequently  direct! 
^qual  parts  of  these  ingredients  ;  that  is,  three : 

drams  i 
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J  rams  of  alum  in  the  above  quantity.  The  com- 
iuon  English  alum  may  be  used.  The  dose  is 
nom  a  table-spoonful,  to  a  tea-spoonfiil,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  and  age  of  the  patient,  which 
is  to  be  taken  every  morning  fasting;  and  in 
>me  cases  to  be  repeated  every  six  hours; 
without  any  addition  or  alteration,  by  diluting 
I  or  mixing  it,  v^^ith  any  hquor  whatever. 

I 

In  slight  dysenterjes,  and  when  the  Sudorific 
process  could  not  be  put  in  practice,  I  have  used; 
this  solution  with  the  utmost  success  :  giving  it 
:at  first  without  the  alum,  in  sufficient  doses  to 
cause  evacuations,  and  afterwards  with  the 
alum  in  nauseating  doses,  frequently,  with  opiates 
at  night.  This  I  have  found  far  more  efficacious 
in  the  dysentery,  than  emetic  tartar,  ipecacu- 
anha, rhubarb,  salts,  calomel,  or  castor  oil,  as 
evacuants,  in  whatever  manner  combined,  or 
administered* 

But  where  a  dian-hcea  has  been  of  long 
istanding,  the  cure  necessarily  must  be  perform- 
«d  by  slow  degrees ;  then  a  dose  every  morning 
fasting,  only,  or  every  night  and  mornihg,  will 
•be  sufficient.  It  is  in  inveterate  cases  to  be  con- 
tinued for  weeks,  or  months  ;  omitting  it  now 
and  then  for  a  few  days. 

D  D  2  In 
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In  taMe  spoonful  doses  it  generally  causes 
Tomiting,    or    great  nausea,   and  sometimes 
purging,  for  the  first  few  times  of  taking  it. 
When  the  stomach  is  foul,  vomiting  may  be 
encouraged  by  drinking  chamomile-flower  tea ; 
otherwise  that  is  unnecessary.    If  after  taking' 
it  several  times,   it  still  create  vomiting,  or 
more  nausea  than  is  easily  supportable  (for- 
some  nausea  is  intended),  the  dose  must  be  di- 
minished.   If  it  continue  to  purge  more  than 
is  proper,   or  cause  any  griping,   neither  of 
which  often  happens,  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  i 
must  be  given   occasionally,   or  every  night: 
at  bed-tim^.    It  is  not  necessary  to  observe  any 
particular  regimen,  merely  on  account  of  the: 
solution  :  and  the  patient  may  eat,  or  drink,  aS' 
soon  after  it,  as  its  disgusting  taste,   or  thes 
nausea  it  produces,  will  permit, 

Fo-r  an  inveterate  and  harassing  tenesmus,, 
succeeding  long  continued  dysenteries,  and  diarr- 
hoeas; where  bloody  mucus,  or  sometimes  blood, 
and  sometimes  purulent  matter,  is  perpetually) 
voided,  with  intolerable  soreness  '^bout  the 
anus,  I  have  known  glysters  remove  the  disease 
very  soon, 

]^  Extract!  saturni,  drachmam ; 

AqucC  puras  tcpida?,  uncias  octo.  M. 

This 
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This  glyster  is  to  be  given  every  night ;  or 
oftener,  if  necessary;  and  when  the  irritation 
and  tenderness  of  the  parts  sua  sufficiently  abat- 
ed, recourse  must  be  had  to  the  following; 
which  is  to  be  given  wai'm,  every  night  at  bed- 
time. 

Extracti  saturni,  drachmam ; 
Decocti  corticis  quercus,  uncias  octo.  M. 

I  have  cured  several  people,  who  have  brought 
this  most  distressing  complaint  from  the  East, 
and  West  Indies,  by  the  above  eneraata;  aided 
with  very  little  medicine. 
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ON  THE 

ENDEMIAL  CAUSUS, 

COMMOWLY  CALLED  THE 

YELLOW  FEVER 

OF  THE 

W  E  S  T  =  I  N  B  I  E  S*. 


'The  Endemial  Causus,  or  Vellow  Fever,  which 
is  the  terror  of  Europeans  newly  arrived  in  the 
West-Indies,  is  called  by  the  French  la  MaLadie 

.  de  Siani. 

Monsieur  Pouppe'  Desportes,  who  practised 
physic  at  St.  Domingue,  from  1/32  until  1/48, 
:  and  who  had  more  experience^  and  has  written 
from  better  information  on  the  diseases  of  tha., 
colony  than  any  of  his  countrymen,  says,  this 

♦  This  treatise  has  been  separat(;]y  published  on  the  Con- 
tinent, under  the  title,  Ve  CAUSO  TROPK  O  ENUE- 
MICO,  sivE  FF,BRE  FLAVA,  q.vje  in  Indus  Occidenta- 
LiB';s  OBSKRVATUR.  It  wa:4  my  INAUGURAL  Dli<6Kll- 
TATION  at  Lej/den. 

D  D  4  fever 
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fever  was  so  called,  from  its  being  first  taken 
notice  of  in  the  island  of  Martinique,  at  a  time 
when  some  vessels  were  there  from  Siam. 

"  Le  premier  evenement  qui  I'ait  fait  remar- 
quer,  a  ete  la  relache,  a  la  Martinique,  d'une 
nombreuse  escadre  qui  venoit  de  Siam,  &  dont 
Tequipage,  pendant  son  sejour  dans  cette  Co- 
lonic, fut.afflige  d'une  Fievre  Maligne,  ou  Pesti- 
lentielle,  qui  fit  perir  im  grand  nombre  de  mate- 
lots."  And  notwithstanding  this  account  of  it 
by  M.  Desportes,  he  immediately  says,  "  Cette 
maladie  attaque  tres  rarement  les  Creoles  ou  les 
Saiwages  habitans  de  I'lsle  :  les  Europeens  destines 
k  vivre  sous  un  climat  plus  tempere,  en  sont, 
pour  ainsi  dire,  les  seules  victimes 

This  account,  though  probably  true  Enough 
as  to  the  time  of  its  being  first  observed  in  the 
French  colonies,  is  extremely  incorrect  in  other 
respects :  for  Mv  Desportes  has  not  only  ad- 
mitted a  supposition  that  the  disease  originated 
among  those  East-Indian  mariners,  but  calls  it 
pestilential,  and  says,  that  Europeans  are  almost 
the  only  vidims  of  it. 

The  generality  of  the  French  writers  say  that!  • 

it  was  brought  directly  from  Siam,  in  a  mer- 

f 

*  Vol,  I.  p.  191  &  193,  Hist,  des  Malad.  de  St.  Domingue;  ' 

chant 
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.  cliant  sliip,  and  communicated  to  the  people  of 
Martmujue,  whence  the  contagion  was  carried 
to  St.  Domingiie ;  but  'that  sailors  were  the  only 
people  attacked  bj  it ;  therefore  it  was  also 
called  la  Fievre  Matelotte*, 

This  account  of  the  ori^^in  of  the  disease  has 
been  universallj  credited bj  the  French  writers; 
who  have  not  been  at  the  trouble  to  consider, 
that  a  disease  brought  from  Siam  in  the  East- 
Indies,  in  a  similar  latitude  to  the  West- Indian 
islands,  would  be  most  likely  to  affect  the  na- 
tives, living  in  a  climate  similar  to  that  in  which 
the  disease  originated,  rather  than  Europeans  of 
so  different  a  temperament  of  body.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  this  disease  never  attacks  either 
white  or  black  nativ^es  of  hot  climates ;  neither 
was  it  brought  from  Siam :  and  though  it  is 
possible,  from  the  heat  of  the  chmate,  that 
it  may  frequently  appear  there,  or  in  any 
other  tropical  country  (Barrere  says  it  is 
unknown  at  C(i7/t?me  f),  no  history  of  that 
country,  that  I  have  yet  met  with,  mentions 

*  The  seamen  ut  the  Cape,  in  Hyspaniola,  in  the  summer 
of  M  M  wepe,  nearly  half  of  theni,  cut  off  by  this  fever.  It 
has  often  .since  that  time  made  its  appearance  there  among 
the  sailors,  and  ha.;  been  very  fatal. 

t  Nouvelle  Relation  dc  la  France  Equinoxiale,  p.  Gl. 

such 
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such  a  disease  * ;  notwitlistahding  what  many- 
writers  haA^e  boldly  advanced  to  the  contrary  f . 

The  Spaniards  call  it  the  Vomito  Prieto,  or  the  • 
Black  Vomiting  ;  from  its  mo&t  direful  symptom. . 
By  this  disease  their  galleons  sometimes  lose  i 
the  principal  part  of  their  men,  in  the  West-- 
Indies ;  j^articularly  at  Pono  Bello,  and  Car-  ■ 
ihagena, 

■  *  LouBERE,  in  his  History  of  Siam,  Part  ii.  Chapter  4, j 
^ays,  "  among  the  m^st  cLingerous  diseases  there,  are  fluxes- 
and  dysenteries,  from  which  FAiropeans  that  arrive  at  this; 
country  have  more  trouble  to  defend  themselves  than  the 
ratives  of  the  country,  l)y  reason  that  they  cannot  live  sober 
enough.  The  Siamuses  are  sometimes  attacked  with  calen-  | 
tures,  in  which  the  transport  to  the  brain  is  Cii^ily  formed,  | 
Avith  defluxions  on  the  stomach.  Moreover,  inflammations  ; 
are  rare,  and  the  ordinary  continued  fever  kills  none,  no: 
more  than  in  otlier  places  in  the  torrid  zone.  The  external,, 
■does  so  exceedingly  weaken  the  natural  heat,  thatof  an  hundred: 
■sick  persons,  Mr.  Vincent,  the  provincial  ph3-stcian,  cJerJaredi 
that  he  scarce  found  one  that  had  the  fever,  or  any  other  hofl 
distemper.  There  are  a  great  many  cancers,  abscesses,  and 
fistulas.  The  erysipelas  is  here  so  frequent,  that  among| 
twenty  men,  nineteen  are  infected  witii  it."  i&c. 

f  Warren,  a  physician  at  Barbadoes,  in  his  Treatise  con- 
cerning the  Malignant  Fever  in  Barbadoes,  written  in  1139, 
says,  "it  is  called  la  Maladie  de  Siam  from  a  country  of 
that  name  in  the  East  Ii   ics,  where  it  is,  a  constant  inhabi- 
tant."    Page  3. 

Thati 
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That  this  disease  is  a  species  of  the  Kavaog  of 
Hippocrates*,  Aret^us  f ,  and  Galen  J, — 
tthat  is,  the  Febris  Ardens,  or  Causus,  as  it  is 
[called,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  —  aggra- 
ivated  bv  climate  —  incidental  only  to  the  grosS, 
inflammatory,  and  plethoric  —  at  any  season  of 
the  year  —  and  totally  different  from  the  Remit- 
tent Bilious  Fever,  to  which  all  habits  of  body 
are  subject,  in  hot  climates,  particularly  after 
Tains,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

The  causus,  the  most  ardent  fever  in  tempe- 
Tate  cUmates,  as  described  by  the  fathers  of  phy- 
sic, is  a  disease  seldom  seen  in  these  northern 
parts  of  Europe ;  and  never  attended  with  that 
violence  of  symptoms,  which  accompanies  the 
isame  description  of  disease  in  hot  climates.  And 
iwhether  in  latitudes  so  mild  as  those  of  Spain, 
Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Archipelagan  islands,  the 
:causus  has  ever  been  attended  with  black  vomit- 
ing, as  in  the  West-Indies,  I  cannot  tell.  Lom- 

*  Lib.  de  Acutorum  Morborum  Victu,  ct  Lib.  de  Affec- 
tionibus. 

t  De  Causo,  Lib.  ii.  cap,  4.  de  Caus.  et  Sign.  Acut. 
'Morb. 

X  Comment,  iv.  in  lib.  Hipp,  de  Acut.  Morb.  Victu. 
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Mius  mentions  the  vomiting  of  blood,  and  void-! 
ing  black  liqui4  s-tools,  and  black  urine  *. 

Critical,  and  symptomatica!  yellowness  of  the 
skin  in  the  causus  is  enumerated  among  the 
symptoms  by  Hippocrates  f  ;  and  the  accurate 
LoMMius  particularly  mentions  the  danger  oli 
that  appearance  before  the  seventh  day ;  "  gravt 
esse  periculum  significatur  ubi  aurigo  ant^  ^ep^ 
timum  diem  oritur  J." 

The  affinity  of  the  symptoms,  progress,  and 
termination  of  a  causus,  in  Europe,  to  those  o: 
this  fever  of  the  West-Indies,  excepting  the  blaci  * 
vomiting,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  dif 
ference  of  climate  constitutes  all  the  difference 
that  is  found  between  them.  Therefore  I  have 
adopted  the  name  of  Endemial  Causus ;  the  prO" 
priety  of  which,  I  hope,  will  be  justified,  in  the 
description  of  the  disease. 

The  black  tongue  is  always  mentioned  as  a 
symptom  in  the  causus;  of  which  appearance 
Hippocrates  has  made  a  judicious  discrimina-n 
tion,  that  all  other  writers  have  omitted. — The 

*  Lib.  i.  Med.  Obs. 
t  Lib.  de  Judicat. 

X  Loc.  cit.  et  HiPPOCRAT.  Aphor.  62.  sect.  4. 

tongue; 
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iongiie,  he  says,  primiim,  flava  est :  sec}  pro- 
eedente  tempore  nigrescit.  Si  igitur  per  initia 
nigrescat,  celeriores  sunt  liberationes ;  si  vero 
postea,  tardiores  Which  is  exactly  the  case 
jai  the  yellow  fever. 

Trallian  says,  in  the  gmuhic  causus  the 
tongiie  is  black,  but  not  in  the  spurious  causus  ; 
yet  he  considers  the  latter  as  the  most  dangerous 
disease  f:  and  Lommius  speaks  of  the  peril 
of  the  tongue  being  first  dry,  then  roygh,  then 
black  and  foul  J. 

Hippocrates  mentions  in  other  places,  some 
drcumstances  not  enumerated  in  his  description 
of  the  causus,  that  will  be  taken  notice  of  here- 
after, which  we  find  correspond  with  the  yellow 
fever ;  and  are  convincing  proofs  that  he  had 
'Seen  fevers  attended  with  a  vomiting  of  black 
:blood  (  what  the  antients  sometimes  termed  black 
bile),  as  in  his  prognostics  he  often  mentions  the 
fatality  of  that  symptom ;  and  some  that  were 
! equally  rapid  with  this  diseascj. 

Of  the  causus,  he  says,  "  Febris  Ardcns  fit, 
i^uum  resiccatae  venula!  tempore  sestivo,  acres  et 

*  Lib.  de  Diebus  Judicatoriis,  cap.  5. 
t  Lib.  xii.  cap.  3. 
X  Loc.  cit. 

'  -  biliosos 
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biliosos  ichoras  ad  se  attraxerint :  ac  febris  multa  i 
detinet,  corpusque  quemadmodum  ab  osseariai 
lassitydine  affectum,  laborat,  doletque.  Fit  pie-- 
rumque  turn  ,  ex  longo  itinere,  turn  longa  siti^ , 
quum  arefactcc  venulae  acres  calidasque  fluxiones  ■ 
ad  se  attraxerint.  Fit  vero  lingua  aspera,  et  j 
sicca,  valdeque  nigra  ;  partiumque  ventris  morsu  i 
dolet ;  dejectiones  turn  liquidcE,  turn  pallidas' 
fiunt,  sitis  adest  vehemens,  et  vigilice,  atque  in- 
terdum  mentis  alienationes  *." 

He  observes,  also,  "  febris  et  sitis  vehemens ; 
afficit,  lingua  aspera  et  nigra,  spiritus  sane  calore : 
redditur,  color  aliquantulum  biliosus  fit,  et  sputa 
biliosa.    Atque  aegro  exteriora  trigida  sunt,  in* 
teriora  vero  admodum  calent  f 

He  says,  there  is  another  species  of  causus,  in . 
which,  "  alvus  subducitur ;   siti  scatet;  lingua, 
aspera,  sicca,  salsa  ;  urinse  suppressio  ;  vigilia ; 
extreina  refrigerata  J." 

Of  the  two  species  of  this  disease,  mentioned! 
by  Hippocrates,   Galea^  denominates  one  a 
genui?ie,  and  the  other  a  spurious  causus  :  one'  • 
was  supposed  to  proceed  from  bile  j  the  other ; 

*  De  Acut.  Morb.  Victu,  Sect.  4.  art.  1,  2,  3,  4. 

t  De  AffectioaibLis,  L'lh.  cup.  3, 

Z  De  Acut.  Morb-  Yictu,  Sect.  4.  art.  13,  14. 

froini  I 
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•am  phlegm.    In  the  former  the  tongue  was 
.ick;  in  the  latter  not.   Trallian,  and  other 
vriters,  have  adopted  this  distinction.  Galen 
'^o  remarks,  that  the  coldness  of  the  extremities 
^  a  symptom  onlv  of  the  spurious  causus,  and 
jn  only  when  the  fever  is  malignant ;  hut  that 
:i  the  genuine,  bilious,  and  burning  causus, 
'  heat  of  the  body  is  extended  to  the  extre- 
mes. 

He  says,  "  Fehrem  Ardcntem  medicos  reperio 
ppellare,  quum  calor  hominem  exurat,  sitisque 
nexplebilis  detineat.  Quod  si  ita  se  habeat, 
ausum  eum,  in  quo  corpus  non  uritur,  sitisque 
2vis  est,  causum  quidem  simpliciter,  exquisi- 
um  autem  legitimumque  non  dicemus  *." 

Aretveus,  in  his  description  of  the  causus, 
ays,  "  Ignis  passim  et  acer  et  tenuis  est ;  sed 
ntus  maxime.  Spiritus  tanquam  ab  igne,  ca- 
idus;  aeris  vehcmens  attractio,  frigidi  cupi- 
litas,  lingua  arida,  in  labiis  et  cute  squalor ; 
ilgent  extrema,  lotium  quam  biliosissimum,  in- 
jomnictas,  arteriarum  motu  crcbri,  parvi,  im- 
oecilli ;  oculi  puri,  lucentes,  submbri ;  fiicies 
'3ene  colorata." 


In  Lib.  Hipp,  de  Acut.  Morb.  Victu,  Com.  -l.  art.  J  3. 

"  Quod 
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"  Quod  si  morbus  ulterius  erescat,  omnia  mav  t 
jora  et  saeviora  fiunt.    Arteriae  minimis  motibua  c 
et  creberrimis  agitantur  ;  ignis  aridissimus  et  ae-  f 
cerrimus.    Mens  delirat,  omnia  ignorat.  Sitinii 
calosi  fiunt,  omnia  frigida  attractare  cupiunt'a 
parietcm,  vestem,  pavimentum,  humorem.  Mad 
nus  frigent,  sed  palmae  perquam  calidae.  Unguef  c 
livent. '    Spiratio  crebra  est ;   roscidus  humon  s 
circa  frontem  et  jugula.    Quum  ad  summairs 
ariditatem  caloremque  corporis  natura  pervenerit;  ii 
turn  caiidum  in  frigidum,  squalor  in  imbrenis 
convertitur.    Rerum  namque  ad  maximam  mo-  (] 
lem  incrementa  in  contrarium  statum  prolabun-  ] 
tur.    Ubi  ergo  naturce  nexus  soluti  fiierint  e?  j 
syncopa  est.    Tunc  sudor  ingens  toto  corpon  | 
fiinditur,  et  nullo  pacto  compescitur.    Spiratic  jj 
frigida  est,  vapor  e  naribus  multus  exhalat.  Sit'p 
non  vexantur ;  cactera  enim  exaruerunt ;  quine-' 
tiam  alia  instrumenta  sitiunt,  os  et  gula ;  mim 
tenuis  et  aquea  redditur.    Alvus  plurimum  ad-, 
stricta  est ;    nonnunquam  tamcn  pauca  quffdanr 
biliosa  descendunt.    Copiosa  et  aliena  humiditaf 
redundat,  ossa  quoque  tabescentia  diffluunt,  et 
imdique,  ut  in  fiumine,  ad  exteriora  omnia  dila-. 
buntur*." 

LoMMius,  in  enumerating  the  symptoms,- 
has  taken  in  some,  omitted  by  Aret^^us,  in 

*  X)s  Caus.  et  Sign.  Aciit.  Morb.  Lib.  ii,  cap.  4. 

the 
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the  preceding  relation. — Summo  incendio 
corpus  extorretur,  idque  intus  magis  quam 
foris.  Accedit  pertinax  vigilia,  et  profundior 
interdiim  somnus.  Lingua  arida,  et  crassa,  et 
aspera,  subnigraque  et  amara  est.  Spiritiis 
dilficillime  trahitur,  incipit  afBci  morsu  stoma- 
chus,  cibiqiie  ciipiditas  perit,  vehemens  turn 
sitis,  turn  aestus  praecordiorum ,  est.  Alvus  aliis 
soluta,  aliis  compressa  est.  Ipse  ccger  penitus 
inquietus  morbum  male  sustinet,  frequcntique 
subinde  delirio  perturbatur.  Hoc  febris  genus, 
:juoniam  summe  vehemens  est,  brevi  finitur. 
[taque  si  protinus  ab  initio  signa  exhibet  bona, 
ilerisque  omnibus  quarto  die  solvitur,  nuUis 
post  septimum  manfet.  Turn  -vero  aut  vomitio 
fit,  aut  alvus  profluit,  sudorve  ex  omni  cor- 
Dore,  aut  sanguis  e  naribus  fertur*." 

Notwithstanding  that  degree  of  causus  v^hich 
we  call  the  Yellow  Fever,  appears  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease  to  be  indigenous  to  the  tor- 
rid zone,  there  was  no  notice  taken  of  it  in  the 
iWest-Indies  until  nearly  two  centuries  had 
elapsed  from  their  discovery. 

Ullga  says,  the  Vomito  Prieto  was  un- 
known at  Carlkagena,  and  all  along  the  coast;^ 

*  Lib.  i.  Med.  Obs. 
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till  the  years  1729  and  1730.  In  17 29  Don 
Domingo  Justiniani,  Commodore  of  the  Quarda 
Castas,  lost  so  considerable  a  part  of  his  ships 
companies  at  Santa  Martha,  that  the  survivors 
were  stricken  with  astonishment  and  horror  at 
the  havock  made  among  their  comrades.  In 
1730,  when  the  galleons  under  Don  Manuel 
Lopez  Pintado  came  to  Carthagena,  the  seamen 
were  seized  with  the  same  dreadful  mortality ; 
and  so  sudden  were  the  attacks  of  the  disease, 
that  persons  walking  about  one  day,  were  the 
next  carried  to  their  graves." — "  Unhappily, 
after  all  the  experiments  of  the  surgeons  of  the 
galleons,  and  physicians  of  the  country,  no 
good  method  of  treating  the  disease  has  been 
discovered ;.  no  specific  for  curing  it,  nor  preser- 
vative against  it 

Warren,  though  he  lived  at  Barbadoes  in. 
1739,  supposes  it  never  appeared  in  that  island, 
until  about  the  year  1721,  and  that  it  was  then 
brought  from  Martinique,  m  t\\Q  Lynn  man  of ; 
war.    He  says,  the  second  appearance  of  it; 
there,  was  in  1733,  and  that  it  then  came  alsoi 
from  Martinique. 

He  undertakes  to  shew,  that  it  is  a  disease  off 
Asiatic  extract,  and  says,  that     a  Provengale : 
*  Voyage  to  South  America,  Book  i.  chap.  5. 

fleet  I 
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•ffeet  arrived  at  Port  St.  Pierre  in  Martijiiqiie 
from  Marseilles  on-board  of  wiiich  were  several 
bales  of  Levant  goods,  which  were  taken  in 
Marseilles,  from  a  ship  just  arrived  from  St. 
Jean  D'Atre  (probablj  the  Ptolemats  of  the  an- 
cients). Upon  opening  these  bales  of  goods  at 
[Port  St.  Pierre,  this  distemper  immediately 
^shewed  itself,  many  of  the  people  were  instantly 
seized,  some  died  almost  suddenly,  others  in  a 
few  days,  and  some  lingered  longer;  and  the 
icontagion  still  spreading,  made  great  havock 
at  the  beginning."— He  says  he  had  this  ac- 
count from  Mr.  Nelson,  an  English  surgeon, 
who  was  seized  with  the  disease  in  Martinique, 
and  died  of  it  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  at 
^Barbadoes. 

He  says,  it  is  probable  that  the  same  fever, 
lor  one  of  very  near  resemblance  and  affinity' 
imay  first  have  been  carried  among  the  Ameri- 
'Can  Spaniards  (among  whom  it  is  now  ende- 
imic),  in  somewhat  a  like  manner;  and  that 
•possibly  some  peculiar  qualities  in  the  air  and 
climate  might  have  foster'ed  and  maintained  it 
there  ever  since." 

And  yet,  he  says,  sea-faring  people  and  new- 
•comers  are  most  obnoxious  to  it ;  -  such  as  had 
'piirer  blood,  and  probably  less  adust  than  that 

EE  2  of 
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of  the  natives  j  or  of  those  whose  constitutions 
had  been,  for  many  years,  fitted  and  habituated 
to  the  cUmate 

How  a  cUmate  should  foster  a  disease,  and  at 
ccwitagious  one,  and  the  natives  of  that  climate 
be  exempt  from  it,  I  cannot  comprehend :  butt 
the  whole  story  is  fabulous,  therefore  it  is  un- 
necessary to  reason  on  it. 

TowNE,  who  practised  in  Barbadoes,  andl 
who  wrote  on  the  diseases  of  that  island  before; 
him,  in  1726,  takes  not  the  least  notice  of  this: 
chimerical  origin  of  the  Yellow  Fever,  but  con- 
siders it  as  an  endemical  disease  in  the  West- 
Indies;  to  wliich  Europeans  are  subject  on 
their  first  arrival :  and  Hillary,  who  wrote 
long  after  both  of  them,  in  17 5Q,  says,  it  is: 

indigenous  to  the  West-India  islands,  and 
that  it  most  commonly  seizes  strangers,  espe- 
cially those  who  come  from  a  colder  or  more: 
temperate  cUmate."  He  says,  "  a  better  in- 
quiry would  have  informed  Warren  that  this 
fever  had  appeared  in  Barbadoes,  and  the  other 
West-India  islands,  many  years  before ;  for 
several  judicious  practitioners  who  were  then,i 
and  now  are  hving,  whose  business  was  visi^ingi 
the  sick,  some  of  them  almost,  eighty  years  of 

*  Pages  5  and  6. 
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age,  who  remember  to  have  seen  this  fever  fre- 
quently in  this  island,  not  only  many  years  be- 
fore that  time,  but  many  years  before  that 
learned  gentleman  came  to  it 

It  is  repugnant  to  reason  to  fix  any  period  to 
'fht  origin,  or  to  calculate  the  cessation  of  a 
disease  depending  on  climate,   with  which  it 
must  be  *.oeval. 

Hughes,  who  was  not  himself  a  medical  man, 
says,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Barbadoes,  in 
1750,  "  doctor  Gamble  remembers  that  it  was 
very  fatal  here  in  the  year  1691,  and  that  it 
was  then  caUed  the  New  Distemper,  and  after- 
v.  iv:ds  Kendars  Fever,  the  Pestiiential  Fevei',  and 
the  Bilious  Fever.  The  same  symptoms  did  not 
always  appear  in  all  patients,  nor  alike  in  every 
ycur,  when  it  visited  us.  It  is  most  commonly 
rife  and  fatal  in  May,  June,  July,  and  August, 
:ari'l  then  mostly  among  strangers;  though  a 
I  great  many  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  year  1696 
*ed  of  it ;  and  a  great  many  at  different  periods 
since  f 

The  English  forces  under  Venables,  in  the 
conquest  of  Jamaica  in  1655,  suffered  greatly 
•by  this    fever;    and  as  Echard    truly  says, 
"met  with  an  enemy  more  severe  than  the 

*  Page  144.  |  Page  37. 
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Spaniards,"  in  this  disease ;  which  he  calls  the 
plague. 

Warren,  positive  as  to  the  origin  and  pesti-r, 
lential  nature  of  this  fever,  invented  a  treat- 
ment (in  which  bleeding  was  seldom  or  never 
to  be  performed,  and  the  patient  to  take  heat- 
ing-alexipharmics,  and  to  be  covered  up  with 
blankets)  consistently  erroneous  with  his  patho-i 
logical  principles,  Yet  among  aU  this  perver- 
'  sion  of  reason,  the  rays  of  an  excellent  under- 
standing frequently  break  forth,  through  the 
clouds  of  hypothetical  chaos. 

But  Warren  addressed  his  book  to  Mead^ 
whose  tenets  he  had  imbibed ;  and  Mead  was 
the  Archimedes  of  physic :— ^ive  him  but  his 
position,  and  the  whole  ^sculapian  world  was 
turned  upon  the  axis  of  a  ^yllogigm,- — ^Nature 
was  in  those  days  empiricism,  and  contagion 
and  infection  were  fashionable  doctrines. 

Thucydides  ventured  only  the  reputation  of 
common  report,  in  tracing  the  plague  of 
Athens,  through  Africa  and  JEgypt,  down  frpm; 
^Ethiopia*.    But  Matth^iij's  Villanus,  audi 

I^Iead.  1 

*  DioDORus  SicuLus,  Lib.  xii.  cap,  7.  gives  a  very  ra-; 
tional  account  of  that  distemper.    He  says,  "  the  Atheni- 
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Mead,  ventured  much  farther;  the  former 
found  no  difficulty   m   bringing  the  plague, 

which 

aas  during  this  incursion,  durst  not  come  into  the  field,  but 
kept  close  within  the  walls  of  tlieir  city;  by  reason  whereof 
a  great  plague  raged  among  them.  For  a  multitude  of  all 
sorts  of  people  being  crowded  together,  it  may  be  reason- 
ably concluded,  that  through  the  straightness  of  the  places, 
the  air  was  corrupted  and  caused  the  infection." — Of  the 
second  pbigue,  he  says,  "  abundance  of  raia  had  fallen 
in  the  winter,  by  reason  wdiereof  the  earth  being  ovei-wet 
in  many  places,  especially  in  low  and  hollow  grounds,  the 
water  lay  like  standing  pools  ;  and  those  being  puti-ified  and 
corrupted  by  the  heat  of  the  summer,  thence  proceeded  a 
rnist  of  gross  and  stinjiing  vapours,  which  corrupted  the  air, 
as  it  often  happens  about  filthy  marshes ;  and  besides,  the 
want  of  food  much  advanced  the  progress  of  the  disease,  for 
the  year  before,  the  fruits,  by  too  much  rain,  were  crude 
and  unwhqlesonje." 

"  Tliere  was  likewise  a  tliird  cause  of  this  distemper, 
which  was  this.  The  Etesian  winds  (northern  winds),  which 
come  at  stated  and  certain  times  of  the  year,  did  not  blow 
this  summer,  by  Avhose  gentle  breezes  the  violent  heat  was 
constantly  allay e4,  before,  at  other  times ;  so  that  the  heat 
being  now  excessive,  and  the  air  as  it  were  inflamed,  ipen's 
bodies  now  wanting  the  usual  refreshment,  contracted  an 
evil  hal>it,  from  whence  arose,  through  the  vehement  and 
unmoderate  heat,  all  sorts  of  burning  distempers  ;  and  hence 
it  was,  that  rpany  seized  with  this  disease,  txjfree  themselves 
from  the  burning  heat  that  was  in  their  bodies,  cast  them- 
selves into  pits  and  wells.  In  the  beginning  of  the  distem- 
per, before  the  sun  arose,  through  the  coldness  of  the  air 
that  came  i>om  the  water,  tiieir  bodies  would  shake  and 
tremble;  but  about  noon,  being  so  close,  and  shut  up  to- 

^  ^  *  gether^ 
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which  originated  in  Venice  1348,  from  Greece; 
and  the  latter  in  making  the  Sudor  AngUcamis 
a  mutilated  plague,  and  transporting  it  from 
the  siege  of  Rhodes  by  the  Turks;  notwith- 
standing the  disease  appeared  five  times,  after 
long  intervals,  in  this  country,  where  it  un- 
questionably was  a  genuine  endemic.  How- 
ever, neither  of  these  two  gentlemen  would,  I 
believe,  have  ventured  to  follow  the  contagion, 
of  the  Yellow  Fever  from  Palestine  to  Marseilles, 
and  from  Marseilles  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to 
the  "Western  World. 

gether,  they  were  suffocated  with  heat.  At  first,  catarrhs 
and  swelhngs  of  the  throat  came  on,  .caused  by  the  stench 
of  the  bodies  that  lay  unburied,  and  the  putrefaction  of  the 
soil.  Then  followed  fevers,  pains  in  the  back,  heaviness  of 
the  loins,  dysenteries,  blotches,  and  boils,  over  the  whole 
body.  Thus  were  they  tormented  by  the  plague.  Others 
V  ere  stricken  mad,  and  ran  about  tiie  camp  like  wild  beasts, 
and  beat  every  person  they  met.  All  help  of  physicians  was 
m  vain,  both  by  reason  of  the  violence  of  the  distemper,  and 
the  sudden  dispatch  it  made  of  manv  ;  for  in  the  midst  of 
great  pains  and  horrible  torments,  thev  died,  commonly  on 
the  fifth,  or  at  most  on  the  sixth  dav.  But  the  Athenians 
judged  that  so  grievous  a  distemper  was  from  God,  and 
therefoi-e,  according  to  the  charge  given  them  bvthe  oracle, 
they  purged  the  island  Ddos,  which  was  formerly  dedi- 
cated  to  Apollo,  now  polluted  as  thev  conceived,  by  bury- 
ing many  dead  bodies  there.  Therefore  all  the  graves  of 
the  dead  were  dug  up,  and  the  urns  were  transported  into 
the  next  island,  Rhene ;  and  a  law  was  made  that  it  should 
not  be  lawful  for  any,  for  the  time  to  come,  either  to  bury, 
or  to  bear  a  child  in  Ddosy 

A  French 
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A  French  author,  in  a  publication  in  1 776, 
;at  Paris,   intitled,   Des  Moyens  de  conserver  la 

Santc,  8(c.  au.v  Antilles,  on  Climats  Chauds  et 
'  Uumides,  de  V Amir i que,  speaking  of  the  yellow 

fever,  says,  "  C'etoit  une  sorte  de  fievre  colli- 
(quative  tres-aigue." — Cette  Maladie  qui  etoit 
(contagieuse,  fut  d'abord  traite'e  par  d'abondantes 
isaignees,  mais  sans  succes ;  on  fut  plus  heureux 
imoyennant  I'usage  interieur  des  acides,  et  leur 
:appiication  exterieure.  Ce  que  nous  avan9ons 
:  ici  n'est  que  sur  le  rapport  des  autres ;  cette 
I  maladie  n'existoit  plus  a  notre  arrivee  aux  An- 
[tilles." 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  could  give  this 
[gentleman  an  idea  that  the  appHcation  and  use 
of  acids  would  cure  the  Yellow  Fever,  or  what 
could  induce  hinj  to  suppose  it  was  extinct; 
but  the  following  curious  questions  are  not  to 
:be  omitted.  They  will  serve  as  a  full  sample 
of  their  author's  knowledge,  and  justify  the 
aving  him,  for  something  more  relative  to  our 
•subject. 

Quclles  ont  e'te  ses  causes  qui  probablement 
^'ont  ete  que  passageres  ?  Quelles  ont  ^te  celles 
■  son  e.vtinctinn  ?  Les  causes  de  cette  maladie 
vistoient-elles  dans  Ic  pays  ?  Sc  rencontroient- 

*  Page  30. 
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clles  dans  les  batimens  ?  Ou  etoit-ce  dans  Tatf 
mosphere  qu'pn  trayersoit  dans  la  route*  ?" 

In  the  Endemial  Causus  of  the  West-Indies^, 
some  of  those  symptoms   which  have  given 
names  to  the  disease,  are  now  but  seldom  seen, 
unless  when  the  patient  has  applied  for  advice 
too  late,  or  where  improper  advice  has  been 
unfortunately  pursued:  nor  did  I  ever  see,  or 
hear  of  an  instance,  which  Lind  supposes  may 
happen,   that  the      black  vomii  may  attack  a 
man,  when  newly  arrived  t]ier^,  without  any 
previous  complaint  f;"  nor  of  this  disease  com-- 
ing  on  with     an  uneasy  itching  sensation  com-- 
monly  in  the  legs,  and  upon  pulling  down  the; 
stockings,  streams  of  thin  dissolved  blood  fol- 
lowed, a  ghastly  yellow  colour  quickly  diffusedi 
itself  over  the  whole  body,"  &;c.  J.    The  for- 
mer,  unquestionably,   is  a  symptom    of  the: 
£jide?Jiial  Causus,  though  not  at  the  period  of 
it  Lind  suggests;  but  the  latter  is  no  symp- 
tom  of  this  disease,  nor,  I  believe,  of  any. 
other. 

That  the  black  vomiting  appears  earlier  in: 
some  cases  than  in  others,  is  certain  ;  and  tha 

Piigc  30.  t  Page  129.  t  Page  143. 
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I  earlier  it  appears,  the  greater  certainty  there  is 
in  the  prognostic  of  immediate  death  *. 

From  the  various  names  given  to  this  disease, 
iinproperlj  taken  from  its  ultimate,  and  not 
from  its  primary  symptoms,  many  difficulties 
have  arisen  to  young  practitioners,  and  '  to 
strangers  in  the  West-Indies:  and  this  con- 
fusion of  terms,  has  often  been  productive  of 
:  fatal  consequences  in  practice.. 

TowNE  calls  it,  Fehris  Ardens  Biliosa  ;  War- 
ren, a  Malignant  fev^r ;  and  Hillary,  a  Pu- 
trid Bilious  Fever. 

W  'arren  attacks  Towne,  and  Hillary  at- 
tacks Warren,  respecting  the  propriety  of 
terming  it  bilious.  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
assert  that  neither  of  them  has  decided,  whe- 
ther bile  is  the  cause  or  the  consequence  of  the 
disease  f . 

Towne  appears  to  me  to  have  had  a  more 

correct  idea  of  the  disease  than  Hillary  ;  and 

"VV  arren,  I  think,  except  in  his  description  of 

the  symptoms,  had  scarcely  any  idea  of  it  at 
all. 

*  Quibuscunque  morbis  incipientibus,  si  bilis  atra  sursuni, 
am  dcorsum  prodeat,  lethale. 

HippocRAT.  Aplior.  Nxii,  sect.  4. 
+  Sec  pages  137,  138. 

It 
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It  is  my  opinion  that  the  importance  of  the 
name  of  this  fever,  has  not  been  sufficiently 
considered ;  and  Hillary,  though  he  disap- 
proves of  the  appellation  v^hich  some  have 
given  to  it,  evades  the  subject  himself,  as  a 
dispute  only  about  words. 

I  own  I  differ  from  him  widely ;  for  among 
the  mischiefs  which  attend  misnaming  this  fe- 
ver, or  giving  it  a  name  that  conveys  no  idea 
of  its  first  appearance,  a  stranger  will  not 
know  what  disease  it  is  when  he  sees  it, — until 
accompanied  by  its  fatal  attendants,  a  yellow 
skin,  and  black  vomiting. 

If  this  disease  be  called  a  Malignant  Fever, 
the  idea  which  is  annexed  to  a  malignant  dis- 
order will  influence  the  treatment  of  it;  such 
practice  as  is  necessary  in  an  inflammatory  dis- 
ease, will  never  be  thought  of  here,  and  the 
same  mistakes  will  be  committed  by  others,  as 
were  committed  by  Warren;  who,  from 
thinking  it  not  only  malignant,  but  pestilential 
and  contagious,  instead  of  bleeding,  and  purg- 
ing, on  which  in  the  beginning  the  cure  solely 
depends,  he  began  by  covering  the  patient  up, 
and  stifling  him  with  bed-clothes,  and  alexi- 
pharmics,  which  must,  as  Hughes  observes, 

have  very  often^  failed 

*  Hist,  of  Barbadoes,  page  39. 
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If  it  be  denominated  a  Putrid  Bilious  Fever y 
what  person  in  treating  a  putrid  fever  would 
think  of  large  and  repeated  bleeding  in  the 
beginning  ? — If  it  were  a  putrid  bilious  fever, 
such  practice  would  certainly  be  improper; 
therefore,  surely  this  term  also  must  have  an 
injurious  tendency. 

I  have  used  the  word  yellow  in  compliance 
wdth  custom  ;  but  I  even  distrust  that  name  : 
as  the  inexperienced  may  be  looking  out  for 
that  appearance,  and  not  find,  until  it  is  too 
late,  the  disease  he  has  to  contend  with.  In- 

•  deed  the  yellowness  of  the  skin,  like  the  black 
vomiting,  is  not  an  invariable  symptom  of  this 
fever  ; — those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  re- 
cover, seldom  have  it;  and  many  die  without 
its  appearance.  JBesides,  the  yellowness  alone 
leads  to  nothing  certain  ;  it  may  arise  from  an 

i  inoffensive  suffusion  of  bile,  as  well  as  from  a 

[gangrenous  state  of  the  blood. 

The  term  to  express  a  disease  by,  shoidd 
i  agree  with  some  circumstances  tliat  characterize 
I  its  attack,  or  first  appearance.    The  circum- 
'  stances  which  characterize  this,  agree  with  no 
fever,  but  the  causus.    Besides,  this  disease  is 
no  more  putrid,  than  the  small-poi^,  or  any 
'  other  acute  disease ;  which  may,  after  it  has 
I  passed 
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passed  its  inflammatory  period,  change  to  pu- 
trefaction, and  end  in  death,  with  an  extraor^ 
dinary  degree  of  dissoUition  of  the  fluids. 

The  truth  is,  that  this  disease  is,  in  the  highest 
degree  possible,  an  inflammatory  one ;  accom- 
panied with  such  symptoms,  iti  a  greater  ex^ 
tent,  as  attend  all  inflammatory  fevers,  and 
most  strikingly  the  reverse  of  any  disease  that 
is  putrid,  or  of  one  contiimed  exacerbation*; 
It  obeys  no  particular  season  of  the  year;  and 
attacks  also  such  people,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, as  are  seldom  the  objects  of  putrid 
diseases. 

In  the  history  of  this  fever,  a  multitude  ht^ 
sides  those  whom  I  have  named,  have  tried 
their  strength,  in  vain.  But  the  symptoms 
have  always  been  better  described,  than  the 
disease  has  been  treated. 

An  attentive  observer  may  describe  a  disease, 
though  he  may  not  know  how  to  treat  it  pro- 
perly; for  though  there  can  be  but  one  way 
that  is  just,  in  describing  a  disease,  conformably 

*  *'  DifFert  autem  febris  ardens  a  continente  putrida,  eo 
quod  hiEc  ex  sanguine  putrefacto  conflatur,  et  a  principio 
usque  in  finem  unam  habet  exacerbationeiu'."  A^Tius, 
Tetr.  ii.  serm.  1,  cap.  77. 

to 
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the  steadiness  which  nature  always  observes, 
—  vet  there  may  be  several  ways  of  curing  it ; 
a  hich  nature  herself  adopts,  and  in  which  she 
?  not  constant. 

What  passionate  contentions  and  wild  theo- 
s  has  this  fever  given  birth   to,  since  the 
irensy  of  AVilhams  and  Bennet,  in  Ja- 
lica  *  ! 

What  volumes  of  speculations,  with  scarcely  a 
y  of  information,  have  appeared,  on  this  hard 

jject,  "  in  terris  et  alto,"  since  the  last  edi- 
jd.  of  this  work  ! 

How  peremptorily  has  each  contradiction  been 
carried  on,  for  doctrines,  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  others,  as  ferociously  maintained  ! 

It  appears,  as  if  these  literary  warriors,  had 
-^ken  a  passage  in  Hippocrates,  for  their  ground 
3f  dispute  ;  but  knocked  down  his  relative  discri- 
mination, as  useless,  in  the  fury  of  the  contest. 

People  from  colder  climates,  North-Americans 
and  Europeans,  on  their  arrival  in  the  West- 

*  See  page  138.  - 
t  Uij.  K,  », 

Indies, 
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Indies,,  as  I  have  observed  already  in  another i 
place  *,  are  subject  to  what  is  called  a  Seasoning. 
This  seasoning  is  understood  to  be  the  first  ill-, 
ness  they  are  attacked  with;  which,  unless! 
they  live  temperately,  or  are  in  a  proper  habitil 
of  body,  though  some  people  are  unmolested 
for  many  months,  seldom  safes  them  to  remain 
long  before  it  makes  its  appearance,  in  some; 
mode  or  other;  particularly  if,  at  first,  they 
expose  themselves  in  a  shower  of  rain,  or  too 
long  in  the  sun,  or  in  the  night-air ;  or  when 
•  the  body  is  much  heated,  if  they  diink  large: 
draughts  of  cold  hquors,  or  bathe  in  cold  water; 
or  use  much  exercise ;  or  commit  excess  inl 
drinking  wine  or  spirits ;  or  by  heating  the 
body  and  inflaming  the  blood  ;  or  by  subjecting 
themselves  to  any  cause,  that  may  suddenly) 
check  perspiration,  —  which  at  first  is  generall)^ 
excessive. 

*'  Scio  equidem  nonnullos  ob  liberalem  vini 
aqua  marina  diluti  potionem,  Couso  fuisse  cor- 
reptos;  veluti  et  alios  bb  salsamentorum,  salsa-, 
rumque  carnium  atque  aliorum  quorundam  sal- 
sorum  esum  immoderatum  ;  alius  ex  •  ambiila-. 
tione  et  aestu  veniens,  primum  quidem  lavit  se; 
deinde  domum  perductus,  vini  mixti  plus  bibtti 
coepitque  protinus  afiici  Causo ;  ahus  autem  ot 

*  Page  124. 
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Vehementem  excandescentiam^  et  alius  ob  vigi'^ 
lias  Causum  incurrerunt  */' 

Some  persons  from  a  favourable  state  of  body^ 
have  no  seasoning.  Thin  people,  and  very 
young  people,  are  most  likely  to  escape  it. 
Women  generally  do  from  their  temperance, 
and  perhaps  their  menstruation  contributes  to 
their  security  \  indeed  hot  climates  are  f^vour- 
rable  to  the  delicacy  of  their  habits,  and  suitable 
to  their  modes  of  life.  Some  escape  by  great 
regularity  of  living ;  some,  by  the  breaking  out 
of  the  rash,  called  the  Prickly  Heat ;  some  by 
a  great  degree  of  perspiration;  and  some  by 
obser\'ing  a  cooling  regimen. 

The  disorders  are  various  that  constitute  this 
seasoning  of  new-comers,  as  they  are  called;  de- 
pending on  age,  constitution,  and  habit  of 
body. 

But  all  seasoning  diseases  are  of  the  inflam- 
i  matory  kind ;  and  yield  to  antiphlogistic  treat-" 
1  ment,  proportioned  to  their  violence.  —  In  this 
I  general  position,  I  do  not  include  the  derange- 
1  ments  which  may  happen  to  habits,  naturally, 
;  or  from  disease,  at  variance  with  hot  climates. 

*  Galen,  Com.  iv.  in  lib.  Hipp,  cle  Acut.  Morb.  Victu, 
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Subjects  most  likely  to  be  attacked  by  the 
Endanial  Causus,  are  the  florid,  the  gross,  the 
plethoric ;  — that  sort  of  strong,  full,  youthM 
people  with  tewse  fibres,  who  in  England  (to 
use  a  vulgarism)  are  said  to  resemble  the  picture 
-  of  health.  In  short,  so  are  all  persons  who  are 
of  an  inflammatory  diathesis,  and  do  not  per- 
spire freely. 

That  this  fever  should  be  called  by  the  French 
la  Fievre  Matclottc,  I  think  is  very  natural ;  and 
that  sailor;s,  who  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  so  much 
at  sea,  and  use  no  exercise,  being  always  of  a 
gross  habit  of  body,  should  be  attacked  with  it 
more  than  other  new-comers  to  the  West-Indies. 
The  heat  ^nd  dampness  of  harbours,  generally 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  marshes,  and  exposed 
to  land  winds  at  nights  ;  the  labour  on-board  of 
vessels  in  port,  lying  still  at  anchor,  in  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  carelessness 
and  excesses  committed  by  people  of  this  class, 
when  they  are  on  shore,  after  long  voyages, 
must  always  subject  them  to  the  ^^-orst  evils 
climate  can  produce. 

^  When  a  new-comer  is  seized  with  a  sudden 
loss  of  strength,  and  a  desire  of  changing,  for 
rest,  into  every  position,  without  fmding  it  in 
any,  those  symptoms  which  constitute  the  En-,, 

danial 
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demial  Causns  mav  be  expected.  This  is  of 
great  consequence  to  be  understood,  and  to  be 
well  remembered. 

When  a  new-cOmer  is  taken  ill  in  hot  cli- 
mates, an  intermission  is  not  to  be  waited  for ; 
disease  must  be  stifled  in  its  birth. 

Supposing  a  person,  answering  any  of  the 
preceding  descriptions,  just  arrived  in  the  West- 
Indies,  were  to  expose  himself  to  the  causes 
already  mentioned,  the  probable  consequences 
would  be,  that  to-morrow  he  would  perceive 
an  heaviness,  a  lassitude,  an  oppression,  and  a 
loss  of  appetite*  This  is  the  time  to  extinguish 
the  disease ;  but  Europeans  and  North  Ameri- 
cans neglect  it,  as  they  are  not  accustomed  at 
home  to  have  recourse  to  medicine,  on  the  first 
moment  of  indispositions. 

The  following  day,  but  sometimes  within 
twelve  hours  from  the  first  indisposition,  the 
violence  of  the  disease  will  commence  thus  :  ■— 

There  will  be  a  faintness,  and  generally  a 
giddiness  of  the  head,  with  a  small  degree  of 
chilliness  and  horror,  but  never  a  rigor  *.  Then 

*  *'  Cum  rigore  non  irruit. — Neque  rigor  exacevbationes, 
prsecedit."  Aetius,  Tetr.  U.  serm.  1.  cap.  77. 

F  F  2  im- 
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immediately  will  succeed,  an  High  degree  of  fe- 
ver, with  great  heat,  and  strong  beating  in  all 
the  arteries  of  the  body,  particularly  observ^able 
in  the  carotid  and  temporal  arteries  ;  flushings  in 
the  'face;  gasping  for  cool  air;  white  tongue, 
but  tinged  with  yellow,  after  the  retchings  have 
commenced;  excessive  thirst;  redness,  heavi- 
ness, and  burning  in  the  eyes ;  heaviness  and 
darting  pains  in  the  head,  and  small  of  the  back, 
and  often  down  the  thighs ;  pulse  quick,  gene- 
rally full  and  strong ;  in  some  cases  quick,  law, 
and  vacillating;  skin  hot  and  dry,  sometimes 
with  a  partial  and  momentary  moisture  ;  sick- 
ness of  the  stomach,  from  the  first,  which  in- 
creases with  the  disease,  and  immediately  after 
anything  is  taken  to  quench  the  thirst,  retchings 
succeed,  in  which  bilious  matter  is  brought  up  ; 
anxiety  with  stricture,  soreness,  and  intense 
heat  about  the  praecordia ;  great  restlessness ; 
heavy  respiration ;  sighing ;  urine  deep  colour- 
ed, and  but  httle  in  quantity.  This  is  the  first 
stage  of  the  fever,  and  may  continue  24,  36,  48, 
or  6o  hours;  and  this  constitutes  its  inflamma- 
tory period. 

The  second  stiige  begins  with  an  abatement 
of  many  of  the  preceding  symptoms,  and  the 
rise  of  others ;  sometimes  yv'ith  a  decei^nng  tran- 
quillity, but  with  perturbation,  if  the  patient 

should 
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should  fall  into  a  sl6ep ;  then  a  yellow  tinge  is 
observed  in  the  eyes,  neck  and  breast ;  the  heat 
subsides,  and  sometimes  with  a  chilliness.  But 
not  with  that  sort  of  strong  rigor  *,  which, 
when  it  happens,  terminates  the  disease  by  sweat, 
or  by  copious  bilious  evacuations,  upwards  or 
downwards.    The  retchings  increase  and  turn 
poraceous ;  the  pulse  flags,  but  is  sometimes 
high,  and  sometimes  soft ;  the  skin  moist  and 
clammy ;  urine  in  small  quantity,  and  of  a  dark 
croceous  colour ;  the  tongue,  in  some  cases,  is 
dry-,  harsh,  and  discoloured;    in  others  it  is 
furred  and  moist;  confusion  in  the  head,  and 
sometimes  delirium  ;  with  the  eyes  glassy.  This 
stage  of  the  disease  sometimes  continues  only  for 
a  few  hours,  sometimes  for  12,  24,  36,  or  48 
hours,  but  seldom  longer. 

It  is  in  the  beginning  of  this  second  stage 
when  attempts  have  failed,  or  have  been  neg- 
lected, in  the  inflammatory  stage, — that  the  great 
Struggle  is  to  be  made  between  life  and  death. 

In  the  third  and  last  stage  of  the  fever,  the 
pulse  sinks,  and  becomes  unequal  and  intermit- 

*  "  Ardente  fcbre  laboranti,  supervcnicnte  rigore,  solutio 
contingit."  Hippocrat.  Aphor.  Iviii.  sect.  4. 

*'  Febrcm  autcm  ardcntem,  qiiam  Gncci  ««uo<uii)  vocant, 
«»bitus  horror  cxolvit."  Celsus,  Lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 

F  F  3  tent 
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tent,  sometimes  very  quick  ;  frequent  vomiting; 
with  great  straining  and  noise  in  vomiting,  and 
what  is  brought  up  now,  is  more  in  quantity, 
and  has  the  appearance  of  the  grounds  of  coffee,  \ 
or  is  of  a  slate  colour ;  nothing  can  be  retained  I 
in  the  stomach;  difficult  breathing;  tongue  black; 
cold  clammy  sweats  ;  eyes  yellow,  and  sunk ; 
yellowness  round  the  mouth  and  temples,  and 
soon  after  over  the  whole  body,  | 

This  universal  yellowness  growing  deeper  CO-" 
loured,  accompanied  by  an  aggravation  of  all  the 
I  other  symptoms,  is  the  immediate  forerunner  of 
death.    Deep  respiration;  subsultus  tendinum; 
*    a  convulsive  kind  of  sighing;   black  urine 5 
sometimes  total  suppression  of  urine ;  death-like, 
coldness  of  the  hands,  feet,  and  legs ;  heat  still  I 
about  the  pit  of  the  stomach;  delirium,  and 
struggling  to  get  up  in  the  bed;  faiiltering  speech ; 
trembling ;  blood  oozing  from  the  mouth,  and 
.  nostrils ;  sometimes  from  the  corners  of  the  Gjes,, 
and  from  the  ears ;  vomiting  black  bloody  cruorx 
stools  the  same  ;  livid  spots  about  the  body,  par- 
ticularly the  prcEcordia ;  hiccup  ;  muttering ;  cO'- 
ma ;  -rr  death. 

I  have  divided  the  disease  into  three  stages, 
because,  between  the  ijijiajnmatoiy,  and  the  oaw 
^renous  mte,  there  is  a  distinct  period  of  it%  1 
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metaptosis;  a  composure  preceding  mortifica- 
tion, as  is  obsen-cd  on  all  other  occasions; 
wliicli  sometimes  gives  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  perform  the  cure ;  though  sometimes  it  is  of 
so  short  a  duration,  that  the  patient  rushes  im- 
mediately, as  soon  as  the  inflammatory  state  is 
passed,  into  the  black  vomiting.  Sometimes,  in 
this  period  of  the  disease,  the  symptoms  are  so 
mild,  and  the  patient  so  tranquil,  that  the  dis- 
ease is  supposed  at  an  end ;  and  all  means  are 
neglected,  or  thought  unnecessary,  until  the 
storm  appears  which  succeeds  this  fatal  calm,  ar- 
rayed in  those  dreadful  forms  I  have  enumerat- 
ed, as  characteristic  of  its  third  stage,  and  com- 
pletes the  catastrophe. 

ITie  preceding  description  corresponds  with 
the  general  order  and  manner  of  the  disease, 
when  the  patient  dies  from  the  third  or  fourth, 
to  the  seventh  day.    But  many  patients  do  not 
experience  all  the  symptoms  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, which  vary  according  to  habit  of  body  ; 
some  inclining  to  characterize  the  genuine,  and 
Rorne  the  spuriouc  causus,  of  thie  ancients.  Some 
have  no  chiilincss  at  first,  nor  faintness,  nor 
flushings  in  the  face,  and  the  pulse  is  sometimes 
deeply  depressed,  and  not  quick  ;  and  there  are 
gross  habits  of  body,  which  have  been  attacked 
in  very  sultry  weather,  in  damp  situations,  wl  ere 
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the  inflammatory  period  has  been  only  of  a  few 
hours  duration,  the  metaptosis  has  been  so  rapid, 
that  the  black  vomiting,  and  the  mortified  state, 
have  unexpectedly  appeared,  and  have  ended  the 
patient  in  24,  3(?,  or  48  hours.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  are  some  instances  where  the  disease 
has  been  protracted  to  the  eighth,  ninth,  or 
tenth  day  ;  and  others  where  it  has  never  passed 
from  the  inflammatory  stage  ;  but  being  checked, 
though  not  extingaiished,  it  has  been  lengthened 
out,  and  at  last  converted  into  a  remittent  of 
great  duration,  of  most  difficult  cure,  and  te« 
dious  recovery. 

During  all  the  periods  of  the  disease,  great  heat 
is  perceived  near  the  praecordia,  and  soreness 
and  uneasiness  complained  of,  in  pressing  the 
hand  upon  those  regions.  After  death,  livid 
spots  appear  over  the  whole  body,  particularly 
about  the  praecordia,  which,  as  Warren  justly 
remarks,  "  seem  from  the  beginning  to  be  the 
chief  seat  and  throne  of  the  furious  conqueror." 

The  cause  of  this  uniform  and  particular  suf-- 
fering  about  the  praecordia,  I  think  is  not  what 
Hillary  has  assigned  ;  that  the  parts  are  near 
to  the  -  seat  of  the  liver  and  gall-bladder;" 
and  by  no  means  proved,,  though  the  gall- 
bladder and  its  ducts,  are  always  found  turgid 

with 
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Vsith  poraceoiis,  blackish,  and  putrescent  bile 
but  principally  from  the  contents,  or  the  con- 
.'ition  of  the  stomach ;  at  first  from  its  hot,  cor- 
rosive, acrid  contents ;  at  length  from  inflam- 
"lation,  from  the  convulsive  motion  of  inces- 
-ant  straining  and  vomiting.  In  short,  this  vis- 
cus  seems  to  bear  the  chief  burden  of  the  dis- 
ise,  vi^hile  hfe  remains,  and  the  principal  in- 
lernal  vestiges  of  its  effects,  after  death, 

Galen  explains  the  cause  of  that  sensation, 
\ 'hich  is  perceived  about  the  praecordia  in  the 
•usus,  to  be,  from  a  flux  of  acrid  humours 
.ifown  on  the  adjacent  parts 

At  the  end  of  the  disease,  the  stomach,  m 
some  part  or  other,  is  generally  mortified, 
where  the  black  vomiting  has  been  protracted ; 
and  w^hen  livid  spots  have  appeared  on  the 
body  previous  to  death  :  for  on  inspecting 
many  clcaa  bodies,  I  have  always  found  some 
part  of  the  stomach,  and  frequently  the 
superior  part  of  the  duodenum,  in  a  gan- 
igrenous  state,  and  never  without  evident  marks 
of  injury  from  inflammation,  let  the  disease 
have  been  of  ever  so  short  a  duration.  It  has 
been  said,  that  gangrenous  sj)ots  have  been  ob- 

*  Comment,  iv.  art.  4.  in  lib.  Hipp,  dc  Acut.  Morb. 
Victu. 
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'  served  in  the  inferior  parts  of  the  curvatures,  of  ] 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal ;  but  this  I  have  never  seen. 

These  appearances  are  un5versally  produced, 
by  a  mortal  yellow  fever;  but  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  liver,  and  gall-bladder,  though , 
both  must  be  materially  affected  in  this  disease, 
there  is  no  inference  to  be  drawn  that  can  be  ij 
depended  on.  Though  the  cause  of  the  disease  , 
assigned  by  Galen,  certainly  favours  a  differenti 
conclusion*.  Indeed  Galen  himself,  speaking: 
of  particular  symptoms,  supposes  the  causus: 
sometimes,  may  have  its  seat  in  the  stomach,  on 
liver,  nay  even  in  the  lungs  f . 

In  the  course  of  the  disease,  though'  there  arc 
some  symptoms  common  to  inflammations  of 
the  liver,  yet  there  are  more,  to  inflammations 
of  the  stomach ;  and  none  of  the  invariable 
symptoms  which  distinguish  inflammations  oi 
the  liver,  from  all  other  diseases. 

*  "  Oritur  ex  bile  non  nimis  sicca,  circa  venas  qu£E  aci 
Jeciir  sunt."    Introductio  seu  Medicus,  cap.  13. 

t  Propterea  ha;c,  in  ventre  ac  hepate  causi  veluti  seden 
habcnttbus,  accidunt.  Verum  in  pulvione  causi  Sedemhai 
bentibus,  btec  non  admodum  continffunt.  &c. 

Cora.  iv.  art,  4.  in  lib.  Hipp,  de  Acut.  Morb.  Victu.. 
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There  is  no  heavy  fixed  pain  in  the  right  hy- 
,ocondrium,  with  inflation  and  tension,  and 
liccup.  as  when  the  concave  part  of  the  hver  is 
s  indamed  ;  there  is  no  evident  and  painful  en- 

igement  of  the  side,  with  acute  pain  in 
jrt^athing,  extending  up  to  the  neck,  or  top 
the  right  shoulder,  and  dry  cough,  as  when 
:he  convex  part  of  the  liver  is  inflamed. 

This  fever  never  terminates  in  suppuration  of 
the  hver,  as  in  the  HepaiUis ;  though  it  must 
confessed  it  often  does,  in  an  enormous  ex- 
cretion of  bile. 

Dissections  have  never  discovered  any  certain, 
land  uniform  appearance  in  the  liver,  of  those 
,who  have  died  of  this  disease.— In  hot  climates 
la  sound  state  of  the  liver  is  never  to  be  ex- 
pected, after  death;  whether  the  disease  has 
^en  acute,  or  chronical.— Of  the  latter  class  of 
diseases,  it  is  almost  always,  either  the  seat  or 
I  the  origin. 

It  is^unnecessarv  to  fill  many  pages  with  a 
long  catalogue  of  prescriptions,  and  medicines, 
in  the  treatment  of  this  fever;  for  it  is  com- 
prised in  a  few  words,  and  almost  as  few  me- 
dicines ;   and  requires  only  care  and  attention 

that 
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that  those  moments  do  not  slip  away,  that  the. 
occasion  is  for  ever  lost^  when 

Bleeding,  Diaphoretics, 
Purging,  Blisters,  and 

Baths,  Bark, 
ought  to  have  been  timely  used,  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  patient's  life ;   and  that  after- 
wards, they  are  not  untimely  employed  for  its 
destruction, 

If  a  person  newly  arrived  in  the  West-In- 
dies, has  subjected  himself  to  any  of  the  causes; 
which  may  produce  this  fever,  previous  to  its- 
attack,  he  has  sufficient  warning  given  him,  if 
he  will  attend  to  it,  and  time  enough  in  ge- 
neral, to  cure  it  by  anticipation.  For  as  soon 
as  any  heaviness,  or  lassitude,  or  restlessness,  on 
stretching  and  yawning,  is  perceived,  he  has: 
reason  to  expect  that  they  are  the  harbingers 
of  this  tragedy;  and  he  should  immediately  be: 
bled,  and  take  a  dose  of  salts,  and  dilute  plen- 
tifillly,  and  keep  himself  quiet  and  cool :  and 
after  the  operation  of  the  salts,  he  should  take 
small  doses  of  James  s  powder,  live  low,  audi 
drink  barley-water..  After  the  body  is  well] 
evacuated,  and  cooled,  it  is  always  prudent  toj 
take  bark. 


In 
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In  the  first  stage  of  the  fever,  when  it  has 
lade  a  regular  attack,  when  these  precautions 
:i\-e  not  been  used,  or  when  they  have  failed, 
rul  the  patient  is  no  longer  able  to  abstain 
•oin  his  bed,  he  should  be  kept  in  a  large 
>m,  as  cool  as  possible,  covered  lightly  with 
i-clothes,  with  a  circulation  of  air  admitted 
iLO  the  room,  but  not  diredly  upon,  or  near 
bed;  and  this  must  be  observed  through 
whole  of  the  disease. — "  Amplo  conclavi 
lendus,  quo  multum  et  purum  aerem  tra- 
.  e  possit;  neque  multis  vestimentis  strangu- 
dus,  sed  admodum  levibus  tantum  velandus 
*  ;" — et  per  flabellum  aer  ignavior  con- 
iteturf." 

Bleeding  must  then  be  performed,  and 
repeated  every  six  or  eight  hours,  or  when- 
tyer  the  exacerbations  come  on,  while  the 
aeat,  fulness  of  pulse,  and  pains  continue  :  and 
f  these  symptoms  be  violent  and  obstinate,  and 
io  not  abate  during  the  first  36  or  48  hours  of 
:he  fever,  bleeding  should,  be  executed,  iiscpie  ad 
Wimi  deliquium. 

The  blood  taken  away  in  the  beginning,  is 
'  try  florid,  and  of  the  arterial  blood  colour  ; 

*  Celsus,  Curatio  Ardentis  Febris,  Lib.  iii.  cap.  7. 
t  Aetius,  Tetr.  ii.  serm.  1,  cap.  18. 

WM.  and 
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and  the  surface  never  sizy,  and  seldom  con* 
tracted, 

The  intention  of  bleeding  can  be  answered 
only  by  performing  it  immediately,  and  in  the " 
most  extensive  manner ;  which  the  high  state  oi " 
inflammation,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  the^' 
disease,   demand.     Taking  away  only  six  oi' 
eight  ounces  of  blood,  because  the  patient  may" 
be  faint,  which  is  a  symptom  of  the  disease,  ia 
doing  nothing  towards  the  cure. — It  is  like 
Erasistratus,  giving  th-ee  drops  of  wine  to  a'' 
patient,  justly  ridiculed  by  Celsus       Where " 
bleeding  is  improper,  no  blood  should  be  taken 
away; — where  it  is  proper,  that  quantity  can- 
not  relieve ; — and  it  is  losing  time  w^hich  can " 
never  be  regained.  ~ 

Some  practitioners  who  have  not  been  wit- 
nesses of  the  good  elfects  of  bleeding,  from^* 
never  having  taken  away  a  sufficient  quantity ' 
of  blood,  imagine  that  bleeding  is  not  among 
the  remedies  for  this  disease.    But  this  disease 
truly,  is  not  one  of  those  that  yield  to  the  loss  '3 
of  a  few  ounces  of  blood  :  for  as  Botallus  ob- 
serves    of  the   pleurisy,   peripneumony,  and't 
causus, — "  num  huic  satis  fuerit  missio  sangui-'  ^ 

*  Lib.  iv.  cap.  li. 

nis 
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s  unciarum  decern  aiit  duodecim  ?  non  certe, 
•d  librarum  vel  duanim  vel  etiam  triiim 

Bleeding,  it  is  evident,  must  not  be  per- 
raied  in  any  other  stage  of  the  disease,  than 

le  first,  or  inflamatory  stage ;  but  this  has 
ii  injudiciously  done,  which  has  given  rise 

-  the  notion,  that  a  patient  will  seldom  bear 

..ore  than  two  bleedings. 

Many  practitioners  have  been  deterred  from 
ceding  their  patients,  from  the  depression  of 
le  pulse,  and  from  the  faintness  which  some- 
m^  s  accompany  the  very  first  onset  of  this 
ver;  but  here  the  pulse  always  rises,  and  the 
intness  disappears,  as  the  heart  is  relieved 
Dm  its  oppression,  by  the  loss  of  blood. 

Faintness,  and  depression  of  the  pulse  here, 
e  not  to  be  considered  like  those  circumstances, 
;here  putrefaction  has  commenced,  or  where 
lere  has  been  long  and  fatiguing  illness ;  they 
•c  symptoms  here  of  plethora,  the  reverse  of 
.anition  ;  and  bleeding  is  advised  for  such  syn- 
)pes,  by  two  of  the  greatest  physicians  the 
•■Qrld  has  produced  f . 

*  Dc  Curatione  per  Sanguinis  Missionem. 
t  Aret^us,  de  Cur.  Acut.  Morb.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  3.  and 
iExANDEK.  of  Tralles,  Lib.  xii.  cap.  5. 

HlPPo- 
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Hippocrates  directs, — "  in  acutis  morbis 
renam  secabis>  si  morbus  vehemens  appareat, 
et  qui  eegrotant  aetatis  vigore  fuei"nt,  et  virium 
robor  ipsis  adfiierit 

Nor  is  fainting,  during  the  operation,  any 
reason  for  not  repeating  it,  in  the  first  stage  o] 
the  fever ;  for  I  have  often  cured  it  bj  bleeding 
only.  Galen  asserts  the  same  f  :  and  it  has 
frequently  happened  in  the  West-Indies,  that 
accidental  bleeding  from  the  orifice,  wheri  j 
patient  has  fallen  asleep,  to  far  greater  quanti-i 
ties  than  have  ever  been  directed  to  be  taker 
away,  has  carried  oft  the  fever  intirely  :  anc 
the  surprise  on  discovering  a  profusion  of  bloo6 
in  the  bed,  has  been  changed  to  joy,  for  the. 
alteration  produced  in  the  patient.  , 

The  efforts  of  nature  v^ould  be  oftener  suc- 
cessful than  they  are,  were  not  her  powers  to- 
tally overcome,  in  hot  climates-  Bleeding  at 
the  nose,  in  the  first  stage  of  this  fever,  haa 
sometimes  removed  it ;  and  it  is  as  certain  a  so- 
lution of  this  fever,  as  it  is  of  the  causus  in 
Europe  J. 

*  De  Acut.  Mori).  Victu,  Sect,  iv.  art.  l1. 
f      Curatur,  in  principio,  sanguinis  niissione."  Intro-' 
duct,  sen  Medic,  cap  13. 

J  "  Si  sanguis  e  naribus  fluxerit,  solvitnr  affectio." 

HiPPOcRAT-  de  Acut.  Morb. 'Victu.  Sect  iv.  art.  10^ 

In! 
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In  the  early  part  of*  the  disease,  spontaneous 
Ih-emorrhage  is  always  critical,  and  should 
never  be  suppressed ;  afterwards  it  is  sympto- 
raatical,  and  if  not  stopped,  the  patient  soon 
sinks  under  it. 

Eruptions  about  the  lips  and  nose ;  painftil 
iboils,  or  phlegmons  on  the  body,  which  al- 
'ways  suppurate  unkindly;  or  an  abscess  form- 
iing,  are  also  critical,  and  generally  terminate 
1  the  disease  *. 

Sweating,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  is 
iseldom  critical;  for,  as  Sydenham  says,  on  a 
^similar  occasion,  "  non  a  prasvia  concoctione, 
ised  a  confuso  particularum  noxiarum  motu,  is 
tehceretur  f  ". 

Whenever  sweats  afe  critical,  which  may 
!  happen  very  early  in  the  disease,  if  the  patient 
lhas  been  well  evacuated^  they  are  accompanied 
■with  a  cessation  of  vomiting,  and  a  change  of 
ithe  appearance  of  the  urine;  the  sweating  then 
i  is  to  be  assiduously  promoted,  and  if  preceded 

*  "  ac  si  abscessus  aliquis  obortus  fuerit."  HiP- 

P(K:rat.  de  Acut.  Morb.  Victu.  Sect.  iv.  art.  2. 
t  254. 
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by  a  bleeding  of  the  nose,  it  is  a  complete: 
crisis  *. 

The  sickness  of  the  stomach,  and  disagree-- 
able  taste  in  the  mouth,  indicate  the  quahty,, 
and  not  the  quantity  of  the  offending  secretions. 
The  vomiting  is  from  irritation  in  the  stomach,  J 
and  not  from  plenitude.    Therefore  voihits  are  ' 
never  to  be  given,  though  strongly  advised  by , 
TowNE  : — no,  not  so  much  as  warm  v^ater,! 
recommended  by  Hillary,  for  fear  of  exciting.; 
and  stirring  up  that  terrible  operation,  which, 
when  once   begun,    no  art  can,  sometimes, 
allay.    Neither  will  the  first  part  of  that  coun-i 
sel  authorise  disturbing  the  stomach  in  this-' 
fever,  which  advises, — 

"  Si  09  amarum  fuerit,  vomere  confert,  ef 
alvum  subluere  f  ;" — 

For  it  will  be  found  that  the  nausea  and  vo- 
miting will  not  only  remain, — ■ 

"  Yerum  si  ad  hasc  non  solvatur  ,  .  .  .  pur-- 
gato 

*  "  Si  sudores  supervenerint  judicatorii  Icgitimi,  ciiia 
urinis  albis  ci-assisque,  et  laevibus  sedimentis."  Hippocrat.; 
de  Acut.  Morb.  Victu.  Sect.  iv.  art.  10. 

t  Ibid.  art.  6. 

X  Ibid.  art.  7- 

but 
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lit  the  stomach  ^"ill  be  so  aggravated,  that  no 
purg"ative  can  be  retained :  it  will  be  thrown 
up  the  instant  it  is  taken,  and  the  onlj  means 
hat  can  remove  these  symptoms  will  be  de- 
leated. 

The  aphorism,  "  incipientibus  morbis,  si 
quid  movendum  sit,  move,"  is  no  more  a  rea-. 
ison  for  giving  a  vomit  than  a  purge ;  and  the 
[Operation  must  correspond  with  the  nature  of 
ithe  disease. 

How  often  have  I  seen,  and  lamented,  th0 
f effects  of  emetic  tartar,  given  to  remove  the 
:  supposed  cause  of  the  treacherous  sj^mptom  of 
-vomiting !— Even  in  slight  degrees  of  fever  in 
ithe  West-Indies,  in  young  plethoric  subjects 
iliewly  arrived,  the  stomach  has  been  sometiines 
'  destroyed  by  it.    Instead  of  removing  the  irri* 
•  tating  sickness  in  this  fever,  or  exciting  a  dia* 
;  phoresis,  a  spasm  has  been  produced  in  the 
;  stomach;   incessant  vomiting;  inflammation; 
the  vessels  of  the  thorax  and  head  have  been 
stifled  with  blood ;  and  the  patient  has  vomited 
away  his  life. 

Nature's  index  here  is  misconceived.  It  is 
ibr  assistance  that  she  makes  these  stniggles, 
shewing  that  the  part  is  suficring  destruction 

GG  2  It 
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It  is  not  an  indication  that  her  oppressions  are 
leaving  her  in  that  manner  :  for  who  ever  saw, 
or  ever  heard  of  a  crisis  from  incessant  vomit* 
ing? 

When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  has  been 
taken  away,  which  is  never  done,  let  the  pa- 
tient's habit  be  what  it  may,  while  the  heat, 
reiterated  exacerbations,  flushings  in  the  face, 
thirst,  pains  in  the  head,  and  burning  in  the 
eyes,  remain, — the  next  step  is  to  evacuate  the 
contents  of  the  bowels,  and  turn  the  humours 
downwards. 

The  ancients  were  afraid  of  purging  in  acute 
diseases ;  from  which  general  principle,  and 
the  old  maxim,  that  concocted  but  not  crude 
humours  are  to  be  evacuated,"  many  fatal  mis- 
takes have  happened  in  physic. 

Hippocrates  advises  the  patient  to  be  purged 
(with  boiled  ass's  milk)  in  a  causus  where  the 
bitterp.e;ss  in  the  mouth  continues ;  and  Tral- 
LiAN  recommends  the  cure  to  be  begun  with 
purging,  where  .the  fever  arises  from  bile, — • 
with  these  restrictions ;  that  the  matter  is  ready 
for  expulsion,  and  the  attack  of  the  fever  not 
.  violent.  He  say^,  he  has  known  purging  suc- 
cess ftal  in  acute  fevers ;  but  that  care  and  cir- 

cum- 
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cumspection  are  necessary  in  this  practice : — ■ 
and  that  plentiful  bleeding  only,  is  a  more  safe 
and  efficacious  remedy,  with  a  cooling  and  di- 
luting regimen.  • 

This  fever  is  generally  preceded  and  accom- 
panied by  costiveness;  from  which,  and  the 
ncessant  vomiting,  ending  in  blood,  it  seems 
;i3  if  the  cceliac  artery  acted  the  part  by  the 
constitution,  here,  on  the  stomach,  that  the 
mesenteric  arteries  do  on  the  intestines,  in  a 
dysentery. 

But  if  large  and  repeated  bleedings  during 
the  first  two  days,  should  not  remove  the  thirst, 
pains,  flushings,  and  heat  in  the  eyes,  and  the 
state  of  the  stomach  should  be  such  as  to  reject 
every  thing  that  is  taken,  so  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  procuring  evacuation  by  stool ;  the 
patient  should  have  repeated  purgative  glysters, 
and  be  put  into  a  tepid  bath, 

Lavandi  sunt  qui  fervida  et  perardenti  febri 
laborant,  in  domo  potissimum,  ubi  solium  ha- 
beatur  tepente  aqua  plenum,  ut  totum  aegri  cor- 
pus undiquaque  ab  aqua  operiatur*." 

*  Trallianus,  de  Causo. 
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The  bath  should  be  composed  of  a  weak  de-  • 
coction  of  chamomile  flowers,  in  which  a  little 
nitre  may  be    dissolved,   and    some  vinegar 
added. 

This  will  often  remove  every  syiriptom  at 
once ;  and  dispose  the  patient  to  a  diaphoresis, 
which  must  be  promoted  until  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  some  purgative  medicine  can  be  taken, 
so  as  to  make  an  effectual  operation  down- 
wards. 

■ 

There  is  seldom  a  necessity  to  repeat  the 
bath,  as  the  strictures  and  tension  generally 
yield  on  the  first  immersion.  The  patient 
should  not  remain  long  in  the  bath,  nor  should 
■it  be  deferred  until  late  in  the  disease,  for  it 
.can  be  of  no  use  when  the  stomach  is  de- 
stroyed. 

To  assuage  the  vehemence  of  the  thirst  at-  • 
tending  a  causus,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  an-- 
cients  to  give  the  juice  of  cooling  vegetables,, 
and  fruits,  and  large  draughts  of  cold  water,, 
and  acidulated  drinks ;  and  to  apply  cold,  her- 
baceous, and  acid  cataplasms  to  the  stomach ; 
anj  after  Galen,  even  to  put  the  patient  into  -ai 
cold  bath, 

"  Quit 
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'•'  Qui  citra  tumorem  aliquem  inflammatum, 
it  ervsipelatum   jegrotant,    ubi  concoctionis. 
;na  apparuerint  in  iirlnis.    Quod  siquis  juve- 

n:s  sit  carnosus,  tempore  ee'statis,  et  constitu- 
me  calida  ac  sicca,  febre  in  vigore  existente, 

c  t  concoctione  in  urinis  apparente  citra  yisceris 
icujus  inflammationem,  et  in  lavacruin  frigidcC 
atatorium  seipsum  injiciat,  atqiie  natet,  su^ 

ilores  utique  commoverit ;  si  vero  •  etiam  ad  fri- 
'dae  balneum  assuetus  fuerit,  valde  coniidente 
oc  auxilio  utatur.     Quibusdam  enim  statim 

,  enter  biliosa  egessit*." 

The  bold  and  decisive  practice  of  Paul 
^i^GiNETA  in  the  causus,  conveys  an  Adequate 
idea  that  the  ancients  thought  this  v^^as  a  dis- 
ease to  be  e.vtingiiished  at  once  :  but  if  the  means 
he  pursued  vrere  equal  to  that  intent,  in  the 
European,  it  is  not  in  the  Tropical  causus, 
without  bleeding. 

"  Ex  duobus  alterum  fieri  necesse  est,  si  ar- 

dens  febris  pcrfecte  solvi  debet,  aut  ut  biliosi 

humgyres  excernantur,  aut  extingiiantur.  Excer- 

nuntur  igitur  per  sudores,  aut  vomitum,  aut 

infernam    alvum.     Extinguuntur    per  frigidai 

potum,  per  quern  nos  onmes  ardcntes  febres 

curavimus  f." 

*  Aetius,  a  Galeno,  Tctr.  ii.  serm.  1.  cap.  78. 
t  De  Re  Medici,  Lib.  ii.  cap,  30. 

G  G  4  Galen, 
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Galen,  from  whom  P.  ^gineta  has  taken 
this  doctrine,  >  cured  all  his  patients,  after  the 
first  stage  of  the  disease,  with  cold  water  ;  and 
goes  so  far  as  to  say,  he  never  lost  one,  where 
cold  water  was  given  in  a  proper  manner  *. 

But  in  giving  cold  water  in  the  causus,  none 
of  the  ancients,  except  Celsus,  has  observed 
sufficient  practical  precision,  Trallian  srjs, 
he  gave  it  only  in  the  true  causus,  but  not  in 
the  spurious  causus.  Aetius  says,  cold  appli- 
cations, and  cold  things,  should  not  be  used  but 
in  the  lieight  of  the  exacerbations,  lest  they 
should  act  as  repellents,  and  shut  up  the  in^ 
ward  heat ;  and  that  when  any  doubt  remains 
concerning  using  cold  water,  at  first,  the  chil} 
should  be  taken  o#', 

Celsus,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  says,  cold 
water  should  not  be  given  before  the  fourth 
day,  when  the  fever  is  at  its  height;  then  it 
should  be  drunk  in  great  quantities,  to  cool  the 
stomach  and  praecordia,  and  to  procure  vo- 
miting, where  it  is  necessary;  after  this,  the 
patient  is  to  be  well  covered,  that  he  may  sleep; 
by  which  means  a  profuse  sweat  ^^-ill  be  raised, 
which,  he  says,  is  an  immediate  relief.    But  it, 

*  Com,  iv,  in  lib,  Hipp,  de  Acut,  Morb,  Victq,  sect.  iv. 
art.  12, 

is 
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not  to  be  given  unless  there  be  great  thirst, 
iind  heat,  and  never  when  there  are  any  pains 
or  swelUng  about  the  praecordia,  or  any  com- 
plaint in  the  lungs,  or  fauces,  or  an  ulcer,  or 
faintness,  or  diarrhoea,  or  cough*. 

Giving  large  draughts  of  cold  v^ater  in 
tthe  causus,  to  procure  vomiting  or  sweating, 
:after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  is  still  prac- 
ttised  in  Italy,  as  I  have  often  seen  ;  where  this 
ifever  is  a  common  attendant  on  the  heat  of 
i  summer.  But  they  wait  before  they  give  it, 
1  until  nature  has  in  some  measure  conquered  the 
(disease.  Erastus  says,  this  was  the  practice  in 
his  time. 

If  cold  water  be  used  in  our  Endemial  Causus, 
all  the  restrictions  of  Celsus  and  Aetius  are 
;  pecessary  to  be  observed.  But  the  misfortune 
|iere  is,  that  cold  water  is  improper  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  disease,  and  our  causus  is  too 
rapid  in  its  termination,  to  admit  of  any  delay, 
or  inter\'al,  that  is  not  filled  up  with  medicine. 
Cold  water  cannot  be  given  at  the  same  time 
the  patient  is  under  the  operation  of  cathartics ; 
ftnd  from  the  first  moment  of  the  disease  to  the 
last,  cathartics  must  hr  frequently  administered. 
Our  causus  does  not  give  us  time  to  solace  pa- 

*  Lib.  iii.  cap.  7. 

tients 
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tients  with  grateful  things ;  and  to  use  cold  ^ 
■ysrater  as  an  eyacuant,  would  be  risking  the  loss 
of .  time  for  an  insufficient,  or  a  doubtful  re- 
medy;  as  we.n^ust  not  look  forward  to  a  four- 
teen days  termination. 

The  same  objections  operate  against  acids 
and  fruits ;  and  though  lemonade,  oranges, 
water-melons,  and  grajiadillos,  are  extremely 
cooling  and  grateful,  they  interfere  with  ope- 
ration of  purgatives,  disorder  the  stomach  when 
used  at  the  same  time,  and  cause  them  to  be 
rejected. 

Vitriolic   acid  should  never  be  given ;  al;! 
acids  are  astringent,  but  this  is  particularly  so ; 
they  contract  the  ^bres  of  the  stomach,  and. 
prevent  purgatives  from  passing  onwards  through : 
the  intestines.    Besides,  they  destroy  the  effect 
.of  neutral  saline  purgative  medicines.  Lemon- 
juice  and  salt  of  wormwood,  given  in  an  effer-' 
vescent  state,  is  a  proper  auxiUary  and  febrifuge. . 
But  the  acid  and  alkahne,  should  be  duly  pro-  • 
portioned  to  the  exact  point  of  neutrahty,  and  f 
sufficiently  diluted  with  water. 

Soft,  smooth  drinks,  free  from  any  stimu-- 
lating  tendency,  such  as  barley-water,  always. 

answer 
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•mswer  best  for  common  drink,  and  are  no  im- 
diment  in  the  way  of  medicine. 

Gljsters  are  to  be  frequently  given  in  the  be- 
■ming  of  the  disease,  particularly  where  the 
.dent  is  costive,  and  to  precede  the  use  of  ca-  - 
.  .lartics,  and  assist  their  operation. 

The  purging  medicine  to  be  used  in  the  .yel- 
low fever  is  the  tartarum  vitriolatum  chrystaU 
Usaiiwi  or  sal  polychrestus,  dissolved  in  equal 
parts  of  simple  cinnamon  and  common  water ; 
or  in  simple  cinnamon  water  alone.    It  must  be 
given   in   small   doses,   every  hour,   until  it 
operates ;    and   the  patient  is  to    dilute  co- 
jpiously   while  it    operates,   with  very  weak 
i chicken-broth.    The  quantity  of  the  salt  is  four 
-drams,  to  six  or  eight  ounces  of  water  (as 
much  as  the  water  will  dissolve)  ;  and  the  dose 
of  it  may  be  two  table-spoonfuls.    In  defect  of  • 
this  medicine,  soluble  tartar,  or  sal  catharticus 
amarus,  or  manna  and  cream  of  tartar,  must 
be  used.    But   let    me    caution  practitioners 
against  adding  emetic  tartar,  in  order  to  quick- 
en the  operation  of  these  medicines;  which, 
however  useful  it  may  often  be  in  bilious  dis- 
eases, will  be  fatal  in  this. 


Purging 


i 
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Purging  generally  completes  the  suppressioni 
of  the  fever,  and  carries  off  the  vomiting ;  but 
it  must  be  continued  while  the  stools  remainr 
l^ilious,  or  foetid  ;  otherwise  the  fever  will  rise/i 
and  the  vomiting  return. 

In  case  the  fever  still  continues,  the  stomach 
settled,  and  the  bowels  well  evacuated,  recourse!  i 
must  ])e  had  to  sudorifics.— Repeated  doses  of  j 
James  s  powder,  effervescent  draughts,  and  plen-  i 
tifully  diluting  Math  barley-water,  or  balm,  or]  i 
mint  tea,  generally  soon  remove  it,  it 

■  t! 

An  intermission  being  procured,  bark,   in  w 
substance,  is  immediately  to  be  given,  and  re-  a 
peated  every  hour,  in  dram  doses,  if  the  sto- 
mach  will  bear  it,    until  twelve  drams  have;  \ 
been  taken ;  which  is  generally  a  sufficient  se- 
curity, against  the  progress  of  the  disease.  But; 
it  must  still  be  continued,  at  longer  intei-vals,  i 
for  many  days;    interposing  mild  cathartics,; 
such  as  an  infusion  of  rhubarb  and  tamarinds, 
with,  or  without,  a  small  quantity  of  sal  poly-- 
chrest,  or  by  keeping  the  body  from  a  costive ' 
state,  by  gl}'stcrs. 

Hippocrates,  who- seldom  suppressed  dis-- 
cases,  or  took  them  intirely  out  of  the  hands  i 
of  nature,  in  the  manner  P.  JEgineta  treated 

the : 
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ihe  causus,  apprehended  a  relapse,  or  some 
roublesonie  complaint  after  a  disease,  where 
:11  the  circumstances  had  not  appeared,  which 
\  ere  supposed  necessary  to  constitute  a  perfect 
•lisLs. 

He  says,  of  what  Galen  calls  the  genuine  cau- 
ius*,  that  unless  a  solution  happen  by  bleeding 
Tom  the  nose,  or  by  sweats,  with  white  thick 
sedimentitious  urine,  or  by  an  abscess,  a  relapse 
will  follow  ;  or  pains  in  the  back,  or  legs,  with 
thick  expectoration,  if  the  patient  recover :  and 
:hat  in  the  spurious  causus  f ,  which  is  attended 
with  a  coldness  of  the  extremities,  but  not  with 
1  black  tongue,  m  crisis  never  happens  without 
some  of  these,  or  other  determinate  symptoms, 
ha\'ing  first  taken  place  J. 

But  the  ancients  had  not  the  Peruvian  bark .; 
■which,  if  good,  and  given  in  a  proper  quantity 

*  "  Rarissimum  est  per  abscessum  judicari  cansum/'  Ga- 
LLEif.  Com.  iv.  in  lib,  Hipp,  de  Acnt.  IMorb.  Vict.  art.  1 1. 

f  "  Solvantur  per  abscessus  in.igis,  quam  per  excretiones, 
;qu£E  ex  pituita  putrcscente  oriimtur  tel)r('s."    Galen.  Com. 

iv.  in  lib.  Hipp,  de  Acut.  Morb.  Vict.  art.  15. 

.  X  «'  Cau3u.shic,  nisi  sanguis  e  naribus  fluxerit,  aut  circa 
:collum  abscessus,  aut  cnirum  dolor  oboriatur,  et  aiger  sputa 
:crassa  expuerit  (liitc  autctn  suppressa  alvo  contiiignnt)  aut 
:coxain  dolor,  aut  pudendi  livor,  "on  judicatur.  Testiculus 
•qooquc  intcnsus,  judicatorius  existit."  Do  Acut.  Morb. 
'  Victu,  ."Sect-  iv.  art.  15. 

during 
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duiing  a  clear  intermission,  though  none  olf  their  d 
critical  symptoms  shall  have  happened,  modern  t 
psractitioners  consider  their  patient  in  perfect  c 
security. 

In  the  second  stage,  or  metaptosis  of  this  fe-  ■ 
ver,  which  I  believe  will  seldom  happen  where: 
the  preceding  directions  have  been  faithfully, 
pursued ;  we  must  draw  a  distinct  line  or  boun-- 
dary  in  the  very  beginning  of  it,  and  put  as 
final  period  to  bleeding.  In  this  alarming' 
state,  all  the  skill  and  power  of  physic  must  be; 
summoned  up,  and  quickly  too,  to  oppose  the; 
various  breaches  which  the  disease  is  now  mak- 
ing, for  the  entrance  of  death. 

The  strength  now  begins  to  fail ;  the  pulse  is-: 
sinking ;  the  suffusion  of  yellowness  is  perceived  : 
in  the  eyes,  neck  and  breast ;  the  vomiting  in- i 
cessant,  and  the  stomach  rejects  every  thing: 
that  is  swallowed.  A  coldness  here,  not  suc-^ 
ceeded  by  sweat,  or  bilious  discharges,  is  al- 
most a  certain  mortal  symptom. 

In  this  state  nothing  but  purging  can  re<{ 
move  the  vomiting,  and  save  the  patient's  life.' 
Here  the  corruption  of  the  humours  begins,? 
and  the  stools  are  acrid,  corrosive,  and  foetid 
to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

Tha 
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I  - 

The  misfortune  here  is,  that  the  stomach; 
etaining  nothing  without  great  difficulty,  op- 
ses  all  our  attempts.    The  vitriolated  tartar, 
ir  sal  polychrest,   is   a   nauseous  medicine; 
mt  there  is  no  other  proper  medicine  of  which 
.  small  quantity  will  purge ;  w^hich  is  the  ob- 
action  against  tamarinds,  cream  of  tartar,  and 
:ianna.    Nor  is  there  any  other,  that  I  have 
ver  found,  equally  Qooling  and  attenuating.  It 
ist  be  given;  and  though  part  of  it  will  be 
urned,  yet  some  of  it  will  remain ;  and  by  • 
oeating  a  very  small  quantity  every  hour, 
joIs  will  in  time  be  procured,  and  generally 
rine,  plentifully.    If  the  patient  have  five  or 
?ix  stools,  the  vomiting  will  cease.    He  must 
dilute  with  weak  chicken-broth. 

Glysters  may  assist,  with  warm  fomentations 
frequently  applied  to  the  region  of  the  prcecor- 
dia,  which  sometimes  bring  out  a  crop  of  acrid 
■eruptions  about  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  on 
^which  the  vomiting  generally  ceases ;  but  in 
case  these  attempts  fail,  the  patient  should  be  put 
iinto  a  tepid  bath,  and  have  a  blister  applied  be- 
!  tween  his  shoulders,  or  to  the  inside  of  his  thighs, 
'  Or,  what  is  more  effectual,  to  the  region  of  the 
!  Stomach ;  and  a  diaphoretic  treatment  should  be 
;  adopted,  with  James's  pow  der,  in  order  to  re- 
lieve  the  internal  irritation  by  revulsion,  and 

enable 
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enable  the  stomach  to  bear  purgatives,  which « 
alone  can  carry  bff  the  offending  humours,  and  \ 
remove  that  pei-version,  as  it  vrere,  of  the  pe-  j 
ristaltic  motion,  which  is  the  ungovernable  cir-  ■ 
cumstance,  and  by"  its  continuance,  the  most 
certainly  mortal  symptom  of  this  fever. 

It  is  in  vain  to  think  of  bark,  and  antiseptics;, 
though  the  approach  of  sphacelation  be  evident. 
It  is  in  vain  to  harrass  the  miserable  patient  with 
vitriolic  acid,  and  a  m.ultitude  of  nauseous  and 
tormenting  drugs.    If  stools  can  be  procured,  .r 
and  the  bowels  kept  constantly  lopse,  so  that  j 
the  acrid  and  putrid  colluvies  are  carried  off,  as:  i, 
fast  as  they  are  secreted  from  the  diseased  mass,  fj 
that  the  stomach  may  be  preserved,  and  able  to\  ( 
retain  bark,  the  disease  may  be  conquered :  if]  [ 
not,  the  patient  will. 

I  have  heard  of  very  large  quantities  of  calo-- 
mel  being  used,  with  the  intention  of  removing: 
the  obstinate  costiveness  in  this  disease;  but; 
what  I  have  remarked  on  another  occasion, 
concerning  the  excessive  use  of  violent  reme-- 
dies  *,  is  applicable  here. 

Where  a.  safe  increase,  of  the  ordinary  dose  of  | 
any  medicine,  does  not  produce  its  usual  and. 

^  Page  2S3. 

natural' 
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itiinvl:  effects,  the  conclusion  is,  that  such  a 
tnedicine  is  not  suitable  to  the  disease,  or  to 

e  patient :— and  here,  instead  of  overcoming 

e  inactive,  or  pen-erted' state  of  the  intestines, 
t'le  patient's  life  is  endangered,  and  perhaps  de- 

ro}-ed. — If  the  latter  do  not  happen,  the  con- 
-ucution  seldom  recovers  the  shock.  • 

Under  these  melancholy  and  desperate  cir- 
cumstances, I  have  often  used  the  glass  of  an- 
timony, as  I  did  in  the  dysentery  *  :  but  in  ad- 
ministering this  austere  medicine,  great  thought 
and  prudence  are  required,  lest  it  be  done 
m  an  untimely,  and  improper  manner. — ^Justi- 
fied by  necessity,  an  experienced  physician  wiU. 
sometimes  derive  the  most  gratifying  result, 
fcom  this  practice. 

As  to  what  is  called  fever,  there  is  nothing, 
beyond  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  which  de- 
eerves  that  name.  Therefore,  after  the  first 
stage,'  bark  is  always  to  be  given,  when  tht 
Stomach  will  b^ar  it.  The  worst  evil  that 
generally  attends  giving  bark  here  a  little 
too  eai'ly,  is  oppression  and  load  at  the  sto- 
mach;  which  if  glysters  do  not  remove,  the 
'purgative  solution,    or  a  watery  iiifusion  of 

A 

*  Sec  pages  260.  272,  273,  274,  275. 
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rhubarb,  will;  or  the  uniting  some  purgative ^ 
medicine  with  the  bark. 

Sometimes,  soon  after  the  first  attack  of  the 
fever,  an  abatement  of  every  symptom  is  ob- 
tained ;  and  those  who  are  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  pulse,  and  what  extensive  evacuations 
this  fever  demands,  conclude  that  a  remission, 
or  an  intermission,  or  a  solution  of  the  fever, 
is  decided.    But  when  this  happens  before  thei 
third  day,  a  strict  attention  to  the  pulse  and  that 
excretions  will  discover  the  deception ;  and 
shew,  by  their  disagreement  with  those  symp 
toms  which  appear  favourable,  that  they  ap 
pear  so  without  a  proper  cause,  and  cannot  be< 
lasting. 


They  who  unfortunately  make  any  dependant 
here,  desist  ft'om  farther  evacuations,  and  pro- 
ceed to  giving  bark,  and  cordial  nourishment. 
Every  person  about  the  patient  is  filled  with! 
flattering  hopes  of  liis  recovery.  But  the  eva- 
cuations have  been  discontinued  too  soon,  andi 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  extinguish  intirelyj 
the  inflammatory  disposition  of  the  disease; — 
which  now  aggravated,  breaks  out,  and  rages 
with  redoubled  violence,  and  hurries  the  pa- 
tient into  the  second  stage  of  the  disease^  and 
then  soon  out  of  the  world. 

This 
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This  circumstance  of  the  endemial  caiisus,  I 
beheve,  has  never  been  noticed  before.  They 
w  ho  have  mistaken  the  Bilious  JRemittait,  for 
the  causus,  consequently  speak  of  remissions, 
A'hich  do  not  happen  in  this  fever. 

Some  of  the  ancients  justly  referred  all  con- 
tinued fevers,  to  some  species  of  intermittent. 

Aetius  says,  a  causus  which  exacerbates 
every  day,  is  a  species  of  quotidian  ;  that  which 
exacerbates  every  other  day,  of  a  tertian,  &c, 
and  the  difference  only  is,  that  the  causus  never 
comes  on  with  rigor,  nor  intermits  : — but  when 
it  exacerbates  every  other  day,  there  is  diminu- 
fion  of  fever,  like  a  remission 

These  remarks  are  of  infinite  importance  in 
Jiot  climates,  and  if  rightly  understood,  point 
I  out  the  different  times  for  evacuations,  or  for 
i  using  stimulants  and  blisters  to  advantage,  and 
ifor  making  exertions  for  intermissions,  wiiere 
» spontaneous  crises  are  not  ,^tp  be  expected  :  and 
(though  what  Celsus  observes  in  fevers  f  often 
lhappens  in  hot  climates,  that  the  accessions 
iare  so  confounded,  that  neither  their  coming 
Lon,  nor  their  duration,  can  be  correctly  ascer- 

*  Tetrab.  ii,  semi.  1 ,  cap.  77. 
+  Lib.  iii.  cap.  3. 

f'  II  II  2  taincd, 
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tained,   yet  it  seldom  happens  in   contiirued  ] 
fevers,  that  one,  and  oftener  two  exaecrba-. 
tions,  are  not  perceived  within  the  nyctheme- 
ron. 

Great  caution  is  to  he  observed,  when  the 
yellowness  which  is  critical,  discovered  in  the 
eyes,  on  the  third  and  fourth  day,  and  a  general 
sufRision  over  the  whole  body,  that  the  same 
treatment  is  not  pursued  which  is  neces^ry 
.  where  that  appearance  is  symptomatical. 

Yet  I  do  not  see  how  Towne  could  say,  that, 
the  regular  crisis  of  this  fever  generally  dis- 
'  covers  itself  by  a  sufflision  of  bile  all  over  the 
surface  of  the  whole  body  about  the  thirS 
day*."  Nor  why  Hillary  should  say,  "  this 
total-yellowness  is  so  flir  from  being  an  en- 
couraging prognostic,  that  it  most  commonly, 
on  the  contrary,  proves  a  mortal  symptom  f 
Opposite  as  these,  two  opinions  are,  they  are 
neither  right,  as  they  stand  thus  unquahfied; 
for  truth  lies  between  them. 

A  yellow  suffusion  may  be  either  eriticah  or 
symptomatical.  Critical,,  as  Towjme  sujoposes, 
but  it  must  be  when  there  is  a  tranquil  ceflation, 
without  languor,  of  ^|^}l  the  other  symptoms, 

*  Page  23.       '■        f  Page  149. 

with 
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■with  warm  perspiration: — and  sjmptomatical, 
as  Hillary  supposes,  when  accorripanied  with 
lassitude,  nausea,  or  vomiting,  colliquative 
sweats,  and  sunk  pulse. 

The  case,  in  my  opinion,  stands  exactly  thus  ; 
notwithstanding  Hillary's  idea  that  the  yel- 
lo^Tiess  cannot  be  critical,  should  it  appear 
before  the  eighth  or  ninth  day.  Perhaps  Hil- 
lary had  in  contemplation  what  has  been  often 
quoted,  and  very  properly,  in  European  cH- 
mates,  as  a  general  axiom  *. 

But  Hillary  must  often  have  had  oppor- 
tunities, which  perhaps  he  had  forgotten,  to 
iknow,  that  his  contradiction  of  Towne  was 
i  ill- founded. 

Great  disputes  have  arisen  in  this  part  of  the 
•  disease,  concerning  the  application  of  blisters. 
'Towne  is  strenuous  in  opinion  fot  them ;  and 
!  Hillary  as  strenuous  against  them. 

Towne  says,  "  bhsters  are  also  of  great  mo- 
ment and  efficacy  at  this  juncture,  and  are  there- 
fore not  to  be  forborne  any  longer.  The  bile 
l^eing  now  afloat,  is^tb  be  discharged  by  every 

*  "  Quibus  pecfebrcs  ante  septimum  diem  aurigines  obo* 
!  riuntur,  malum."  Hippocrat.  Aplior.  Ixii,  sect.  4r. 

H  II  3  out- 
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out-let,  qua  data  porla  ruit.  It  is  almost  irtcre- 
dible  v/liat  large  quantities  of  this  juice  may  be 
evacuated  by  the  external  use  of  Cantharides : 
for  their  salts  entering  now,  and  mixing  with 
the  mass  of  blood,  dissolve  and  attenuate  the 
viscid  particles,  prevent  the  growing  lentor,  and 
by  their  caustic  qualit}',  open  the  mouths  of  the 
vessels  for  their  expulsion.  Another  great  bene-r 
fit  we  gain  from  blisters,  is  the  tendency  they 
have  to  the  bladder,  by  which  means  another 
plentiful  discharge  of  the  redundant  bile  is  ob-- 
tained  ;  for  by  the  precipitating,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  those  particles  to  the  urinary  or- 
gans, they  throw  off  abundance  of  them  by  that 
secretion.  I  can  affirm  from  experience,  that 
when  they  haA'-e  been  applied  before  it  is  too  late, 
a  coma,  the  deadly  system  of  this  distemper,, 
has  very  rarely  ensued*." 

Hillary  observes  that  the  unreasonable  fond- 
ness which  p.£ople  in  Barbadoes  have  for  blisters, 
gave  him  too  often  an  opportunity  of  seeing  their, 
bad  effects,  especially  in  this  fever.  He'  says, 
"  I  have  observed  that  the  coiiia,  ti'emors,  subn 
stiltus  tendinum,  the  coldness  of  the  extreme 
parts,  ^and  the  l6w  pulse  (though  this  some- 
times has  been  rendered  a  little  quicker,  but  not, 

*  Page  26. 
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Imore  full),  have  not  only  not  been  relieved  by 
their  application,  but  have  been  increased  there- 
by, and  the  hcemorrhage  which  usually  attends 
e  fever,  has  beeh  hastened  on,  or  if  come  on 
fore,  it  has  been  increased  on  their  apphca- 
tion ;  and  I  have  seen  a  vesicatory  vi^iich  I  or- 
dered to  be  taken  ofF,  as  I  usually  do  as  soon  as 
I  come,  in  this  fever,  that  the  part  where  it  was 
.  lid  was  turned  black,  and  perfectly  sphacelated, 
and  if  the  spine,  and  ends  of  the  ribs  had  not 
hindered,  a  large  square  -passage  into  the  thorax 
M  ould  have  been  opened,  if  the  patient  had 
lived  a  few  hours  after  it ;  but  he  died  two 
tiours  after  I  came  ;  and  the  refledion,  that  I 
ave  never  ordered  any  vesicatories  to  be  applied 
:  this  fever,  and  have  always  strictly  forbidden 
trieir  application  in  it,  I  must  say,  gives  me  great 
isatisfaction 

It  is  hardlv  possible  to  conceive  how  these- 

opinions,  hke  the  former,  so  directly  opposite, 
;  and  yet  both  so  systematically  erroneous,  should 

have  escaped  two  men  who  had  many  opportunities 
'  of  deciding  wilh  more  precision  on  the  effects 

of  blisters.  But  false  theory  persuaded  one  >  and 

false  theory  deterred  the  other. 

*  Page  no. 
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It 

If  blisters  had  that  effect  on  the. body  which 
either  of  these  physicians  assert,  they  would  cer- 
tainly be  improper  in  this  fever.    Their  salts 
entering  and  mixing  with  the  mass  of  blood, 
and  dissolving  and  attenuating  its  viscid  partis 
cles/'  would  be  a  bad  argument  for  using  them 
in  this  state  of  the  fever  ;  nor  would  the  quan- 
tity of  bile  evacuated  by  them,  be  of  much  sig- 
nification,   if  there  were,  no  better  reasons* 
Neither  do  they     cause  the  pa.rt  on  wdiich  they 
are  laid  to  sphacelate  and  turn  black,  and  opea 
passages  into   the   thorax,"   which  Hillary 
ought  to  have  known  was  only  an  index  of  the 
general  mortified  condition:  of  the  patient's  whole, 
body,  pointing  directly  to  death ;  which  blisters, 
could  neither  retard,  nor  accelerate. 

People  in  the  West-Indies  are,  as  HillaeY' 
observes,  remarkably  fond  of  applying  blisters  in. 
every  disorder. 

Blisters  are  found  to  be  a  safe  and  powerful 
remedy.  Natives,  and  long  residents  in  the  West- 
Indies*  are  seldom  disturbed  by  inflammatory 
diseases  ;  and  blisters  can  scarcely,  ever  be  applied 
amiss.  They  form  a  drain  for  the  acrid  serum  • 
of  the  blood,  and  give  a  stimulus  to  the  languid 
vessels,  which  often  keep  up  disorders  from  de- 
bility, obstruction,  and  irritability. 

If 
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If  bleeding,  purging,  baths,  awd  diaphoretics, 
ido  not  remove  the  feveiUn-its  first  stage  :  — 

If  purging,  baths,  diaphoretics,  and  blisters, 
ido  not  remove  it  in  the  second  stage  :  — - 

If  the  vomiting,  cannot  be  suppressed,,  and  bark 
rretained :  — 

Tflie  last  stage  of  the  disease  appears  with,  its 
.dii'eful  vomiting;  w^hich  at  first  has  generally, 
the  appearances  of  the  grounds  of  coffee  :  thetis 
that  of  a  slate-colour  ;  and  then  dark,  thick,  and 
gmmous.  The  interior  surfaces  of  the  body  are 
all  oozing  out  blood  into  their  cavities.— Every 
excretion  is  corrupted  blood. 

I  have  seen,  people  recover  after  the  vomiting, 
has  resembled  coiFee-grounds,  when  anypurga-. 
tive  medicine  united  with  a  decoction  of  bark,, 
could  be  made  to  pass  downwards,  that  the  un- 
natural actions  of  the  stomach  were  respited ; . 
and  the  state  of  that  organ,  and  the  bowels,  so 
relieved,  that  bark  could  be  taken  with  any  ef- 
•fect,  from  the  power  of  the  internal  absorbents; 
being  restored;  which  had  been  subverted  by 
incessant  vomiting.  For  in  this  state  of  the  vo- 
miting, thcTupture  of  the  interior  vessels  is  only 
partial,  and  the  demolition  of  the  stonlach  and 

intes- 
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intestinal  tube  only  commencing ;  and  though 
the  prospect  is  very  gloomy,  there  are  still  some 
rays  of  hope. 

But  when  this  state  has  continued  for  many 
hours,  and  the  internal  haemorrhage  becomes 
general,  the  stomach  and  bowels  have  lost  all 
power  of  restricting  the  blood-vessels  ;  the  bond 
of  union  between  the  solids  and  fluids  is  dis- 
solved, and  the  vital  principle  is  too  much  sunk 
ever  to  be  raised.  Then  black  gangrenous,  mor- 
tified blood,  is  discharged  upwards  and  down- 
wards, and  there  are  no  hopes  of  life  *. 

The  application  of  bark  and  vinegar  in  baths, 
fomentations,  and  cataplasms  ;  sinapisms  and 
acrid  cataplasms  to  the  feet ;  camphire,  snake- 
rook,  and  cordial  antiseptics,  have  been  some- 
times of  service,  even  here,  as  many  practi- 
tioners have  said  :  and  therefore,  though  I  am ; 
of  a  different  opinion,  they  ought  not  to  be- 
omitted. 

I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessarj^  to  men* 
tion  even  the  name  of  opium  in  this  fever,  had 

*  "  Q.uibus  per  morbos  acutos  .  ...  .  .  bilis  atra,  aut 

vdut  sanguis  niger  subierit,  ii  postiidie  moriuntur."  HiP- 
pocRAT.  Aphor.  xxiii.  sect,  4. 

hot 
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•iiot  Hillary  advised  it,  and  others  rashly  fol- 
owed  his  advice  in  giving  it,  to  check  the  vo- 
niting  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease. 

In  a  fever  so  highly  inflammator)^  with  th^ 
)mach  in  a  constant  state  of  inflammation,  and 
.le  contents  of  the  whole  alimentary  canal  so 
lot  and  acrid,  it  must  be,  what  I  believe  it  often 
has  been,  a  fatal  medicine. 

Tralliax  is  of  opinion,  where  there  is  great 
watchfulness  in  the  caiisus,  that  opiates  should 
■je  given  ;  "  quippe  somnum  inducunt,  et  febri- 
ioi  vehementiam  ardoremque  obtundunt;"  but 
Dur  causus  admits  of  no  such  remedy,  as  ananti- 
■metic,  and  soporifics  are  injurious. 

In  regard  to  regimen,  during  the  first  three  or 
four  days, — thin,  soft,  cooling  drinks,  emulsions, 
md  chicken  broth,  besides  the  medicines,  will 
he  as  much  as  the  stomach  can  sustain,  even 
were  any  thing  else  necessary.  After  the  crisis, 
or  after  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  panada, 
^ruel,  and  sago,  are  the  most  proper  articles  for 
inourishmcnt ;  with  the  addition  of  a.  spoonful 
of  Madeira  wine,  where  the  patient  is  weak, 
ilanguid,  and  exhausted.  Wine  cherishes  the 
•tomach,  and  acts  as  a  cordial,  mixed  with  tliese 
nourishments  :  but  if  it  be  given  any  other  way, 

it 
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if  affects  the  head,  and  heats  the  patient.  Winey ; 
where  it  is  necessary,  should  be  used  in  the  same ! 
manner  in  all  fevers. 

The  last  patient  I  saw,  in  the  last  stage  of  the 
Yellow  Feuer,  was  captain  Mawhood  of  the  85th  i 
regiment,  at  Port  Royal,  in  Jamaica,  on  the: 
24th  of  September,  1 780.    It  was  on  the  fourth  i 
day  of  his  illness.     He  had  been  in  the  island 
seven  weeks. 

I  arrived  at  the  lodgings  of  this  much-es" 
teemed  young  man,  about  four  hours  before  his 
death.  Yv'hen  I  entered  the  room,  he  was- 
vomiting  a  black,  muddy,  cruor  ;  and  was= 
bleeding  at  the  nose.  A  bloody  ichor  was« 
oozing  from  the  corners  of  his  eyes,  and  from] 
his  mouth  and  gums.  His  face  was  besmeared: 
with  blood ;  and  with  the  dulness  of  his  eyes,  I 
it  presented  a  most  distressing  contrast  to  his  na*- 
tural  visage.  His  abdomen  was  swelled,  and  in-- 
fiated  prodigiously.  His  body  was  all  over  of  a  ■ 
deep  yellow,  interspersed  with  livid  spots.  His- 
hands  and  feet  were  of  a  livid  hue.  Every  part>' 
of  him  was  cold,  excepting  about  his  heart.  He^ 
had  a  deep,  strong,  hiccup,  but  neither  deliriuiUH 
nor  coma :  and  was,  at  my  first  seeing  him, 
I  thought,  in  his  perfect  senses.    He  looked  afe 
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le  changed  appearance  of  his  skin,  and  ex- 
cssed,  though  he  could  not  speak,  by  his  sad 
jiitenance,  that  he  knew  hfe  was  soon  to 
d  up  her  citadel,  now  abandoning  the  rest  of 
body.    Exhausted  with  vomiting,  he  at  last 
3  suffocated  with  the  blood  he  was  endea- 
iring  to  bring  up,  and  expired. 


ON 


ON  THE 

T  E  T  A  N  U  S, 

OR 

LO  C  KED-J  AW. 


Whether  ;he  excess  of  credulity,  or  do"WTi- 
right  infidelity,  be  most  derogatory  from  science, 
is  a  question  in  phylic,  difficult,  I  believe,  for 
medical  casuists  themselves  to  determine. 

Exempt  from  the  prejudice  of  extremes,  a 
prudent  physician  will  take  a  middle  ground, 
and  arm  himself  with  a  certain  portion  of  pyr- 
rhonism  upon  most  occasions: — and  particu- 
larly in  applying  the  theories,  and  doctrines  of 
those,  who  have  furnished  the  world  with  his- 
tories of  spasmodical  affections.  Sic  veris  falsa 
remisccjit. 

The  Greek  physicians  have  distinguished  ge- 
neral, or  universal  rigid  spasm  (XTraa-ixog,  Con- 
vuUio,  Co  III  radio,  Distent  io  Nervorum)  in  which 
the  muscles  of  the  neck  were  aflectcd,  by  the 

nam(; 
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name  of  Tsrauos;  which  was  subdivided,  ac 
cording  to  the  parts  farther  affected,  into  Ottjo- 
Qorovog,  and  'EijLtr^oa-^oTovoq.    Galen  everj  where  ■ 
makes  the  same  distinction  *. 


When  the  neck,  body,  arms,  and  legs  were 
straight,  rigid,  and  inflexible,  with  the  mouth  i 
fastened,  that  state  vvas  called  a  Tdanos. 

When  the  neck  and  thorax  were  thrust  for- 
ward, and  the  body  curved  and  bent  backward, 
w^ith  the  h^nds  clinched,  and  the  arms  and  legs 
:  ;  contracted,  and  drawn  backward,  that 
.>7^a&  ' :  ■  i  '-^d  an  Opisthotonos. 


ic 


'^~v  hen  the  head  was  bowed  forward,  and  the 
chin  fixed  to  the  sternum,  with  the  thorax  de- 1 
pressed,  the  spine  of  the  neck  and  thorax  gib- • 
bous,    the   hips  turned   outward,   the  hands- 
clinched,  and  the  legs  extended,  that  was  called  i 
an  Emprosthotonos. 

The  general  name,  however,  was  Tetanos; 
which  Celsus  calls  Rigor  Nervorum  f ,  and  sub- 
divides it  according  to  the  Greeks  J.    We  have  j 

*  Introductio  seuMedicusjCap.  13. 
t  Lib.  II.  cap.  1. 

X  "  Modo  caput  scapiilis,  inodo  mentum  pcctori  adnectit, 
modo  rectam  &  immobilem  ccrviccm  intendit. "  Lib.  iv. 
cap.  3. 

;  adopted. 
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dopted  the  word  Tetanus  from  the  Latin 
.Titers,  in  our  language ;  but  more  commonly 
hat  of  the  Locked'Juiv. 

All  nations  have  preserved  the  ancient  divi- 
10 n  of  the  tetanus  into  three  species;  which 
lave  been  handed  dov^n  from  generation  to  ge- 
eration,  and  admitted  into  the  rank  of  diseases, 
richout  any  examination,  or  suspicion  that  the 
ubject  was  questionable. 

Notwithstanding  these  divisions,  descriptive 
>f  three  distinct  species  of  original  spasm,  I 
hink,  supposing  the  three  affections  really  ex- 
ited, that  they  ought  not  to  be  considered  as 
eparate  species,  but  as  different  degrees  of  uni- 
''ersal  spasm,  or  tetanus —  the  extreme  degree 
>f  which  constitutes  the  opisthotonus. 

Hillary  reverses  the  fact,  when  he  says, 
*  the  tetany  may  be  esteemed  only  a  greater 
md  more  universal  extended  degree  of  the 
jpisthotonos." 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  what  Sylvius 
calls  conmiUio  semi-univer salts,  to  which  he  attri- 
butes the  ©Opisthotonus,  and  emprosthotonus  *. 


*  Prax.  Med.  Lib.  ii,  cap.  3. 
r  I 


There 
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There  are  partial  spasms,  and  cramps,  evei^.."  | 
person  knows ;  and  particular  muscles  may  be.  S 
affected,  as  in  the  Spasmus  Cynkus,  Torluray^  \ 
Risus  Sardonicus,  Trismus,  and  Strabismus. 

lii 

Hysterical  peoplq  are  subject  to  spasms  iii; 
every  muscle  of  the  body.    The  mouth,  as  in. 
the  locked-jaw,  is  often  affected;  deglutition, 
impeded  ;  and  a  variety  of  fixed  positions,  and 
involuntary  actions,  are  produced,  whose  de-  lii 
scriptions  are  infinite.  ii 

Willis  instances  a  curious  case,  in  which-  o: 
every  part  of  a  woman's  body  was  convulsed,  p 
or  rendered  stiff  and  rigid,  by  turns.     Some-  c 
times  her  head  was  turned  to  the  right  side, , 
then  to  the  left,  then  backward,  as  in  the  opis-- 
thononus,  then  forward,  as  in  the  emprostho- 
tonus.    She  was  always  relieved  by  the  fumes; 
of  tobacco,  blown  up  her  nostrils;   but  the 
spasms  always  returned  in  some  place  or  other, , 
-soon  after  that  remedy  was  desisted  from  *. 

This  is  something  like  what  Lin b  relates  to; 
^have  happened,  in  a  case  which  he  calls  kni 
opisthotonus,   at   Haslar  hospital.     He  says,  | 
it  was  remarkable,  that   an  application  ot, 

*  De  Motti  Mijsculari. 

opium 
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Spiiim  and  camphire  to  the  feet,  instantly  re- 
iioved  the  spasm  ;  which,  upon  taking  off  the 
ipphcation,  immediately'  returned,  with-  its 
ormer  violence.    An  effect  which  was  several 

lies  produced  by  the  repeated  application  of 

ese  medicines  *." 

Such  a  simple  affection,  or  partial  rigidity  of 
•he  muscles  of  the  neck,  was  the  case  of  a  pa^ 
:ient  mentioned  by  Forrestus,  which  he  calls 
in  emprosthotonus ; — -for,  he  says  the  woman 

came  to  him"  for  advice :  and  as  he  gave  her 
only  an  insignificant  ointment,  to  apply  to  the 
parts,  and  says  the  case  did  not  prove  fatal,  it 
:ould  not  be  a  very  serious  disorder  f  * 

I  believe  there  is  no  other  emprosthotonus 
than  these  kinds  of  partial  nervous  affections  ; 
and  what  has  been  defined  as  such,  as  a  ge- 
neral muscular  spasmodic  disease,  in  my  opi- 
nion, never  had  existence;  for  of  nearly  an 
hundred  people  that  I  have  seen  perish  by  the 
tetanus,  from  wounds  and  accidents  in  the 
'West-Indies,  I  never  saw  any  thing  like  what 
ik  called  an  emprosthotonus.  I  have  also  in- 
I quired  among  the  oldest  practitioners  there, 
I  and  no  one  ever  saw  it.  ,  Nor  do  I  believe  that 

*  Psige  128.  t  Lib.  x.  obs.  H3. 

112  any 
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any  practical  writer  of  reputation  pretends  to  '  < 

have  seen  it.    I  observed,  though  I  did  not  1 

mention  it  in  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  that  i 

LiND  says,  in  a  long  course  of  practice  in  Eng-. ,  < 

land,  he  has  seen  the  emprosthotonus  *  ;  and  I  t 

have  been  told  that  a  decided  case  of  it  has  i 
come  within  the  knowledge  of  another  person  f . 
Should  my  infidelity  remain,  it  extends  not  to 

impeach  the  veracity  of  any  man.    I  know,  as'  ' 

I  am  the  only  person  who  has  expunged  the  ' 

name  of  Emprosthotonus  from  the  nosological  I 

inventory,  that  neither  my  authority,  nor  what  J 

I  have  already  said,  would  be  sufficient  to  dis-  ^ 

prove  the  existence  of  the  disease,  were  it  pos-  ' 
sible  it  could  exist,  according  to  the  laws  of 

physiology. — ^That  it  cannot,   I  will  demon-  ' 

strate  presently.  .  * 

It  is"  singular  that  Etmuller  should  insist  , 
that  Hippocrates  means  the  emprosthotonus  J, 
in  the  35th  aphorism  of  the  4th  section,  where 
he  says,  "In  a  fever  where  there  is  a  sudden  I 
perversion  of  the  neck,  with  difficulty  of  swal- 
lowing, v/ithou.t  any  tumor,  it  is  fatal."  j 

'  Others  insist  that  the  emprosthotonus  is 
nieant  where  Hippocrates  speaks  of  Tetani 

•  *  Page  281. 
t  Critical  Review,  for  February  1788. 
1  De  Spirit.  AnimaL  Vitioso  Molu.  cap,  9. 

about 
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about  the  loins  * ;  but  that  cannot  be,  because 
Hippocrates  savs,  those  convulsions  proceed- 
ing from  atrabilarious  humours,  causing  ob- 
structions, are  cured  by  bleeding.  Nor  does 
the  subsequent  passage  confirm  that  to  be  his 
meaning  there  f . 

He  says,  in  one  place,  that  there  are  two  or 

three  sorts  of  TetcmiX,  but  he  describes  only 

the  tetanus  and  opisthotonus ;  and  in  another 

place  he  says,  that  there  are  three  sorts  of 

Tefani^,   but  here  he  is  more  exphcit;  and 

after  describing  the  tetanus  and  opisthotonus, 

he  says  the  other  Tetanus  \\  is  less  fatal  than 

the  former ;  and  that  in  this,  the  whole  body 

is  convulsed,  but  that  it  sometimes  affects  only 

some   particular  part;    and   that  the  patient 

walks  about  at  first,  then  takes  to  his  bed;  and 

when  the  pains  and  spasms  abate,  he  rises]  and 

perhaps  walks  up  and  down  for  a  few  days; 

:and  is  afterwards  attacked  with  the  same  pains,' 

:and  also  with  a  difficulty  in  swallowing  his 

Ifood,  and  perhaps  suffocation.    But  the  me- 

*  T'cium  h  o7(pvog.'  Lib.  cle  Acutorum  Morborum  Victu, 
jSect.  iv.  art.  T3.  * 

t  5f  ^T^a  Ta;v  revonujv  u-q.c^u)g  si^'ir^ordsv  aviKnim^ 

7CUy  &c.  Ibid.  Sect.  iv.  art.  74. 

X  liiayoi  h  i]  r^iq.  Lib.  de  Dieb.  Judicat.  cap.  3. 
^  ^e^ttm  r^ng.  Lib.  de  Internis  Affect,  cup.  54. 
II  AaAcj  TcT«-/cj.  Ibid,  cap.  56. 

^  ^  3  thods 
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thods  used  in  the  other  Tetam\  and  a  glyster  of 
cremor  of  boiled  ptisan  and  honey,  speedily 
cure  this  disease. 

•  It' is  unnecessary  to  give  a  minute  detail  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  tetanus ;  the  direful  train  of 
evils  already  mentioned  sufficiently  characterize 
it,  and  are  well  known  to  practitioners. 

There  have  been  many  incorrect,  deficient, 
and  superfluous  accounts  of  tliis  disease  ;  but  to. 
the  honour  of  the  sfreat  father  of  physic,  there 
has  never  been  one  so  distinct  and  plam,  as 
that  which  he  has  given  us,  in  his  third  book 
De  Morbis;  and  also  in  his  book  De  Dkbus  Ju- 
dicaioriis,  which  he  repeats  in  his  book  De  In^  ■ 
terms  AJfectionibus. 

Many  writers  have  given  descriptions  that: 
have  more  the  air  of  curiosity  than  of  science. . 
They  have  drawn  the  disease  with  some  minute! 
lines  which  seldom  or  never  appear,  and  haver 
omitted  some  of  its  real  pathognomonical  strong! 
lineaments,    That  is  not  the  case  with  Hippo-- 

CRATES, 

It  seems  to  me,  that  Chaliwers,  of  SouthI 
Carolina,  had  never  read  any  thing  more  of 
what  Hippocrates  says  of  this  disease,  than^ 

tbo' 
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•the  three  cases  of  opisthotonus,  in  the  fifth 
book  of  Epidemics.  Otherwise  it  is  impossible 
should  have  said,  that  there  has  not  been 
■  •  any  thing  hke  a  fiill  description  given  of  the 
>iisease,  by  any  ancient  or  modern  author;" 
ad  "  that  the  few  symptoms  Hippocrates 
recounts,  do  not  shew  themselves  with,  us  , 

So  far  is  this  remark  from  being  just,  that  I 
never  saw  the  disease  without  every  symptom 
HippocRATES  recounts  in  the  third  book  De 
Alorbis :  nay,  such  are  his  accuracy  and  discri- 
mination, that  no  one  but  himself,  among  the 
ancients,  has  noticed  the  principal  pathogno- 
monic, which,  besides  the  bending  of  the  body, 
distinguishes  the  opisthotonus  from  the  tetanus: 
and  the  moderns  who  have  noticed  it,  have 
not  made  the  distinction.  This  is, — on  the  re- 
turn of  the  spasm,  after  a  temporary  rernission, 
in  the  opisthotonus,  the  patient  is  so,  strongly 
convulsed,  by  the  sudden  contraction  of  all  the 
muscles  at  once,  that  he  springs  up  in  the  bed, 
and  -without  great  care  will  be  forced  intirely 
out  of  it,  on  the  floor. 

On  visiting  people  in  this  disorder,  I  have 
often  found  them  upon  the  ground,  when  their 
attendants  have  neglected  them. 

*  London  Medical  (^bserviitions  and  Enquiric'^,  vol.  i. 
p.  8t>. 

114  The 
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The.  least  touch  of  the  body,  or  any  sudden 
emotion,  or  noise,  or  surprise,  will  bring  on  the 
spasms  when  they  have  remitted.    Once,  as  I 
entered  the  hut  of  a  negro  belonging  to  Mr. 
ThonicLS  Bond,  in  Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  the  man  rf 
had  got  up  in  one  of  these  remissions,  in  an  ti 
-  opisthotonus,   and  was  standing  on  the  floor,  u 
leaning  against  his  bed.    On  my  speaking  to  ■  n 

•  liim,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  is 
contraction  of  all  the  muscles,  which  curved  ti 
his  body  like  a  bow,  and  he  sprang  up  from  k 
the  ground,  and  pitched  backwards,  with  his  1) 
head  foremost,   nearly  three  yards  from  the  b 

, '  place  where  he  stood,  among  some  earthen  pots  ■ 
that  were  in  a  corner  of  his  hut.  By  the  fall  he 
cut  his  head  very  much,  and  divided  the  tem- 
poral artery:  he  died  within  two  hours.  It 
was  the  third  day  of  the  disease;  the  cause  of 
which  was  not  ascertained. 

.  Aret^us  and  C^lius  Aurelianus,  who 
have  given  the  most  minute  descriptions  of  the 
disease,  have  both  omitted  this  circumstance: 
and  C^Lius  Aurelianus  only  quotes  Hippo- 
crates for  the  clinching  of  the  hand  in  the 
-opisthotonus,  as  if  he  had  never  seen  it  himself. 
Though  this,  in  which  Hippocrates  says,  the 
thumb  is  often  locked  in  the  hand  by  the  fin- 
gers, is  another  almost  invariable  sign  in  the 

opistho- 
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»pisthotonus,  yet  Chalmers  says,  "  the  wrists 
and  fingers  seem  not  to  be  affected." 

There  are  here,  as  in  other  diseases,  diffe- 
rent symptoms  in  different  habits.  But  when 
the  patient  is  not  plethoric,  nor  of  an  inflam- 
[natory  tendency,  though  breathing  be  inter- 
rupted during  the  spasms,  the  pulse,  in  general, 
-  nearly  as  regular  as  in  health;  and  the  pa- 
ent  remains  in  his  perfect  senses  to  the  last: 
when  he  is  demolished  by  catalysis,  or  cut  off, 
by  a  great  convulsion ;  which  at  once  subverts 
both  the  vital  and  animal  functions. 

The  reasons  for  my  asserting  that  the  opis- 
thotonus is  the  extreme  degree  of  tetanus,  are 
founded  on  the  same  principles,  which  support 
my  opinion,  that  there  is_  no  such  disease  as  an 
Empiostkotonus,  as  a  muscular  and  peculiar  de- 
gree of  universal  spasm. 

When  the  fibres  of  all  the  muscles  of  the 
body  are  put  to  their  extreme  exertion,  the 
cervical,  dorsal,  and  posterior  muscles,  being 
more  in  quantity,  have  too  much  power  to  be 
resisted  by  the  anterior  muscles,  and  the  body 
:is  bent  backwards  ;  as  the  flexors  of  the  hands 
laire  too  powerful  for  the  extensors,  and  there- 
fore the  hands  are  clinched. 

All 
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.  All  the  anterior  muscles  are  exerted  to  theip 
utmost  in  the  opisthotonus ;  but  those  that  make 
the  most  resistance  against  their  posterior  an- 
tagonists, are  the  mastoidei  of  the  neck,  and  {he 
recti  of  the  abdomen.  These  are  swelled  up; 
and  are  as  hard  to  the  feel,  and  as  rigid,  as 
pieces  of  wood.  ^ 

This  refutes  Sylvius' s  notion  of  semi-unwer^ 
sal  spasm,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  anterior  and 
posterior  parts  of  the  body.  For  if  the  nerves  \ 
endue  the  muscles  with  energy,  the  anterior' 
muscles  can  never  be  universally  affected  with-^- 
out  the  posterior  muscles.  It  is  otherwise  ini 
respect  to  the  lateral  muscles ;  the  sides  may  be: 
affected  separately,  from  the  distribution  of  the: 
nerves,  as  we  observe  in  the  hemiplegia. 

MoRGAGNi  instances  a  case  of  tetanus,  which 
on  the  morning  of  the  patient's  death,  the  fifth 
day,  ceased  from  being  universal,  and^  th© 
spasms  and  rigidity  continued  only  on  one  side^ 
of  him;  constituting  what  is  called  the  pleuro- 
thotonus.  He  mentions  this,  because  MercU- 
RiALis  asserts,  that  a  lateral  tetanus  cannot' 
happen,  and  only  the  three  species  before  men'-, 
tioned  *. 

*  Letter  x.  article  2. 

I  am 
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•  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mercurialis, 
->  far  as  relates  to  original  plewothoioni ;  for 
.thing  is  proved  by  Morgagni's  case,  but 
at  the  universal  paralysis  which  generally  pre- 
des  death  in  the  tetanus,  here  commenced  in 
iW  hemiplegia. 

J    All    writers    mention    the  pathognomonic 
pain,  and  spasm  under  the  sternum ;  and  Hip- 
pocrates himself  mentions  violent  pains,  in  ge- 
neral, which  attend  this  disease.    It  seems  con- 
formable to  reason,  that  it  should  never  be 
[Otherwise;  but  it  is  otherwise  frequently,  i 
have  known  people  in  the  tetanus  with  the 
isweat  running  off  them,  from  the  agonizing 
ipulling  of  the  muscles,  w^ho  have  nevertheless 
ttold  me,  though  they   felt  a  distress  which 
they  could  not  describe,  yet  they  could  not  say 
it  was  actual  pain.    Partial  spasm,  every  per- 
son who  has  been  waked  in  the  night,  with  the 
cramp  in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  knows  to  be  se- 
vere pain ;  but  general  spasm  is  not  so  alw^ays. 

It  is  evident  what  dependance  the  muscles 
have  on  the  nerves,  being  destitute  of  action, 
deprived  of  them.  But,  perhaps  Haller's 
opinion  is  better  supported  in  this  disease,  than 
in  any  instance  he  has  given,  himself:  and  that 

there 
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there- are  great  mistakes  concerning  the  seat,  ' 
and  effects  of  sensibility,  and  irritability.  ^ 

ii 

Haller  places  sensibility  in  nervous,  and:'' 
.irritability  in  muscular,  parts. . 

I  have  lost  many  patients  in  the  Locked- 
Jaw  after  amputations;  and  never  found  lea- 
ving out  the  nerves,  or  w^hether  ligatures  were 
made,  or  not,  caused  the  smallest  difference  in- 
the  event;  nor  were  any  security  against  the? 
Locked-Jaw,  nor  diminished  the  symptomatic^ 
fever. 

How  far  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves,  or  the:  i; 
irritability  of  the  muscles,  are  concerned  in  the:  is 
tetanus,  or  how  the  muscles  should  act  iii]  i 
sympathy,  without  the  nerves  appearing  to^  ii 
be  any  way  affected,  is,  I  believe,  in  as  muchn 
obscurity,  as  Galen's  "  principalis  anim^  vis." 

The  iocW-/^w  appears  to  be  a  disease  en- 
tirely of  irritability.  Negroes,  who  are  most  i 
subject  to  it,  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  are 
void  of  sensibility  to  a  surprising  degree.  They  ■ 
are  not  subject  to  nervous  diseases.  They  sleep 
sound  in  every  disease;  nor  does  any  mental  1 
disturbance  ever  keep  them  awake.  They  bear  t 
xhirurgical  operations  much  better  than  white- 
people:  : 
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pie  :  and  what  would  be  the  cause  of  insup- 
cable  pain  to  a  white  man,  a  Negro  wouid 
lost  disregard.    I  have  amputated  the  legs  of 

..ny  Negroes,  who  have  held  the  upper  part 

f  the  limb  themselves. 

The  Algerines  and  Moroccans  are  as  much 
istingnished  for  privation  of  sensibility,  as  Ne- 
roes.    This,  writers  of  romance  attribute  to  ' 
eroism,  and  greatness  of  soul. 

IMr.  James  Matra,  now  the  English  consul  at 
forocco,   in  a  letter   I  received  from  him, 
ed  at  Tangiers,  on  the  20th  of  December 
3/,  corroborates  the  fact.    He  says,  the 
saal  punishment  of  the  Moroccans,  is  cutting 
the  hands  and  feet.    The  operation  is  per- 
.rmed  with  a  knife,  frequently  by  a  butcher, 
d  always  in  a  very  slovenly  manner.  He 
iKcs  the  hand  or  foot  in  one  hand,  and  hacks 
t  the  joint  till  it  is  off.    The  stump  is  imme- 
iately  dipped  in  a  kettle  of  hot  pitch,  and  never 
as  any  other  dressing ;  yet  it  is  but  very  rarely 
nat  any  of  them  die ; — and  the  stump  looks  as 
11  when  healed,  as  if  the  operation  had  been 
'':rformed  by  the  most  skilful  surgeon.    I  have 
':en  several  undergo  this  punishment;  they 
vent  through  the  operation,  with  an  indiffer- 
ence, that  is  astonishing ;  for  by  their  counte- 
nance 
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nance  you  would  think  they  were  shaking  hands"  f 
with  the  executioner." 

Susceptibility  of  the  tetanus,  whether  original; 
or  symptomatic,  does  not  depend  on  age,  or,  it 
sex;  neitiier  is  it  confined  to  the  human  spe-  ; 
cies.    Every  species  of  animal  is  subject  to  it. 
I  have  seen  many  horses  die  of  it.    It  arises  in  '  ai 
animals,  from  many  of  the  same  causes  that  pro-  ;o 
<iuce  it  in  human  beings.  o 

Of  the  obvious  causes  of  the  tetanus,  in  the  if 
human  race,  bruises,  wounds,  particularly  ofll 
the  toes  and  fingers,  fractures,  dislocations,  |r 
miscarriage,  worms,  amputations,  trepanning, ,  [| 
obstructed  perspiration,  and  sleeping  in  wet  : « 
clothes,  or  in  the  cold  night  air,  are  the  prin-  • 

cipal.  'f 

■  11 

Painful  injuries  are  not  so  often  the  cause  ofl 
the  tetanus,  as  those  which  are  more  trivial.  1\ 
have  known  many  instances  where  it  has  been  > 
caused  by  a  slight  lacerated  wound  on  a  finger, ' 
or  toe;  but  never  one  from  the  severest  liog-| 
ging,  in  military  punishment.  No  pain,  how-^ 
ever  excruciating,  excited  on  the  surface  of  the( 
body,  frorn  the  great  sensibility  of  the  ski.n,  is 
capable  of  producing  it.    I  have  seen  it  caused'j 

by; 
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muscular  irritation,  where  no  considerable 
-inch  of  a  nerve  was  near  the  part, 

Hippocrates  says,  all  spasms  are  caused 
her  by  repletion,  or  inanition  *, 

As  to  the  cure  of  the  different  degrees  of  te- 
anus,  making  allowance  for  habit,  age,  and 
onstitution,  they  are,  as  Celsus  observes,  all 
o  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  And  this 
reatment  stands  just  where  it  did  in  the  time 
>f  Hippocrates.  All  that  has  been  written 
bout  it  since,  amounts  to  nothing  but  unavail- 
ng  v^^ords ;  and  those  who  fancy  they  have 
liscovered  a  better  method  of  treating  this  dis- 
ase  than  may  be  collected  from  Hippocrates, 
^  iiETJEVs,  Celsus,  and  ^gineta,  have  de- 
,  Lived  themselves,  and  all  who  have  believed 
II  them. 

If  it  be  urged  that  the  application  of  mer- 
:unal  frictions,  is  an  invention  ©f  the  moderns, 
this  disease,  I  answer,  it  is  my  opinion/ 
hat  mercury  used  in  the  tetanus,  has  killed 
;iore  people  than  it  has  cured.    And  fartheiy 

;it  I  suspect,  those  who  have  recovered  when 
his  remedy  has  been  used,  would  have  rcco- 
:red  v^^ithout  it.    For  many  people  have  beea 

♦  Aphor.  xxxix.  sect.  6. 

attacked 
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attacked  by  the  tetanus,  in  the  West-Indies, 
under  a  course  of  mercury. 

Hippocrates  says,  that  diseases  from  reple- 
tion must  be  cured  by  evacuations ;  and  dis- 
eases from  inanition,  by  repletion  *. 

Galen  says,  that  spasms  from  inanition  are 
incurable :  but  "when  they  arise  from  plethora, 
and  inflammation,  they  are  cured  by  evacua- 
tions f.  In  other  respects  he  mentions  no- 
thing of  consequence,  besides  the  practice  of 
Hippocrates  J. 

.  AH  the  patients  Hippocrates  appears  to 
have  had  under  his  care  in  the  opisthotonus, 
from  wounds,  died.  And  so,  I  believe,  have: 
all  the  patients  that  every  other  person  has  had; 
when  the  disease  was  complete,  and  caused  by 
a  wound. 

t  '  i 

The  four  cases  of  opisthotonus  w^bich  Hippo-  • 
'  crates  relates  in  his  fifth  and  seventh  books  ofi 
Epidemics,  were  from  external  injuries.  One^ 
was  from  a  slight  wound  below  the  neck  be-  •: 

*  Aphor.  xxii.  sect.  2. 

t  Methodi  Medendi,  Lib.  xii.  cap.  8,  et  de  Tremore,  ■ 
Palpitatione,  Convulsione,  et  Rigorc,  cap.  8. 
t  Introduct.  seu  Medic,  cap.  13. 

hind; 
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hind  ;  this  patient  died  on  the  second  daj  of  the 
disease.  Another  was  from  a  contusion  and 
fracture  of  the  fore-finger,  and  its  metacarpal 
bone;  inflammation,  fever,  and  mortification 
came  on ;  purging  abated,  some  of  the  symp- 
toms, and  part  of  the  finger  fell  6ff ;  after  the 
seventh  day  the  wound  discharged  a  thin  acrid 
sanies  ;  the  patient  was  seized  on  the  tenth  day, 
and  sweated  much,  and  died  on  the  third  day 
of  the  disease.  Another  was  from  a  luxation, 
or  contusion,  of  his  great  toe ;  tliis  patient  died 
on  the  third  day  of  the  disease  *.  The  0,ther 
Avas  from  applying  some  corroding  medicine  to 
a  clean  ulcer,  on  the  leg,  near  the  ancle,  by.  the 
tendon;  the  day  is  not  mentioned  when  this 
patient  died* 

He  says  in  his  Aphorism Sj  that  spasm  hap*- 
pening  after  a  wound  is  mortal  f  ;  and  that 
those  who  are  seized  with  a  tetanus  die  wiihin 
four  days ;  or  if  they  survive  the  fourth  day 
they  recover  J.  Celsus  is  of  the  same  opinion  §. 
But  Hippocrates,  in  another  place,  extends 

■  the  period  of  danger  to  the  third,  fifth,  seventh, 

•  or  fourteenth  day  ||. 

*  I  have  said  luxation  or  conf union,  because  tliis  case  13 
'  twice  reliited,  with  some  variation.  In  tlie  tifth  book  tUo 
ftext  is  crTf=/x/A«,  and  in  the  seventh  book  it  is  7Vjj.jjLix. 

t  Aphor.  ii.  sect.  5.  X  Aphor.  vi.  sect.  5. 

§  Lib.  iv.  cap,  3.  ||  Dc  Morbis,  Lib.  iii. 

K  K.  IShny 
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Many  of  the  wounded  men  in  the  French  1 
squadrons,  in  the  American  war,  in  the  East  and* 
West-Indies,  died  of  the  Locked- Jaw.    It  wasl| 
remarked  by  the  surgeons  in  M.  Dach6\s  fleet,  I 
that  almost  all  the  wounded  men  who  were  senttl 
on  shore  after  the  action,  died  of  the  Locked-] 
Jaw ;  and  but  very  few  of  those  who  remained  • 
on  board  the  ships  were  attacked  by  it.  | ! 

I  never  found,  after  a  wound,  or  a  chirurgical . 
operation,  in  the  West-Indies,  that  there  was- 1 
any  time,  until  the  patier^t  was  entirely  well,,  s 
exempted  him  from  the  insult  of  this  disease.  s 

f 

In  1772  I  trepanned  the  skull  of  a  young:  1 
man,  of  the  name  of  Sheppard,  for  a  fracture,, 
at  Hope  Estate,  near  Kingston  in  Jamaica ; : 
the  wound  went  on  well,  and  every  symptom  1 
•v/as  favourable.  He  was  seized  with  the  tetanus-} 
thirty  days  after  the  operation,  and  died  on  the  j 
third  day. 

I  never  saved  one  patient  who  had  a  com-  I 
plete  tetanus  after  an  operation  ;  but  have  pre-  -: 
vented  many,  I  believe,  by  giving  bark,  as  soon  ^ 
as  possible,  after  every  operation,  with  ano-  j 
dynes  at  night,  and  attending  to  the  state  of  the . 
bowels.  Bleeding  often,  purging  occasionally>  ' 
and  an  extremely  low  diet,  is  the  best  security  •' 

in 
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'  in  fractured  skulls,  and  injuries  of  the  head. 
Sheppard's  tetanus  was  occasioned  .  by  his  im- 
prudence.   He  walked  out  of  the  house,  ate 

;  some  salted  herring,  and  drank  punch,  on  the 

1  day  previous  to  his  being  attacked. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1.7  79,  I  was  called  to 
.a  man  named  Mooshel,  at  Daniel  Gulh/s,  a  ship- 
^WT-ight,  in  Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  whose  skull 
^was  fractured  by  a  brick  falling  on  his  head. 
The  scalp  was  not  lacerated,  but  there  was,  be- 
dsides a  stupor  and  vomiting,  a  softness  and 
■sweUing  at  the  part,  that  determined  me  to  ex- 
pose the  cranium  to  sight ;  and  to  avoid,  as  I 
hoped,  the  error  of  the  good,  as  well  as  great , 
Hippocrates  *  ; — for  the  confession  of  which 
mistake,  his  candour  has  been  so. much  admired 
by  all  succeeding  agesf.  I  made  a  section  of 
:considerable  extent,  to  embrace,  as  I  thought, 

the  injury ;  that  1  might  not  be  deceived  by 
the  sutures,  nor  obliged  to  make  a  second  cut- 

*  Epidemiorum,  Lib.  v.  art.  22. 

t  "  A  suturis  se  dcceptum  esse  Hippocrates  memorite 
r.radidit,  more  scilicet  magnorum  virorum,  etfiduciam  mag- 
oarom  rerum  habentium.  Nam  levia  ingenia,  quia  nihil 
aabent,  nihil  sibi  detrahunt.  Magiio  ingenio,  iDiiitaque,  ni- 
nilominus  habituro,  convenit  etiam  simplex  veri  erroris  con- 
'essio;  precipueque  in  eo  niinisterio,  quod  utilitatis  causa 
oosteris  traditur  :  ne  qui  decipiantur  eadcm  ratione,  qua  quis 
ante  deceptus  est."  Chlsus,  Lib.  viii.  cap.  4. 

KK  2  ting. 
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ting.    But'  to  my  great  surprise,  on  removing  i 
what  I  had  designed,  1  discovered  such  a  frac-- 
ture  as  I  never  saw  before,  nor  since.    I  took* 
away  eight  pieces  of  broken  bone,  one  of  which- 
was  driven  two  inches  into  the  brain.    A  dram 
weight  of  the  brain  came  out  with  the  piece  of 
bone,  and  a  portion  of  the  dura  mater.    Thci  ; 
fracture  was  round  the  junction  of  the  sagittal  h 
and  coronal  sutures,  and  took  in  part  of  the 
frontal,  and  both  parietal  bones.    Pieces  of  each 
of  these  bones  were  taken  away.  i, 

,  -1. 
'I 

On  the  15  th  I  traced  a  long  crack  cross  the:  ii 
bone,  from  the  sagittal  suture,  and  found  iti  rl 
necessary  to  extend  the  removal  of  the  scalp,  by*  i\ 
another  section  ;  and  to  apply  the  trepan  at  the:  { 
extremity  of  the  fissure,  to  elevate  the  depres-  | 
sion,  and  remove  what  bone  was  required  ;  that  j 
the  extent  of  the  internal  injury  might  be  ascer-r- 
tained,  and  the  brain  reheved.    I  took  away 
from  the  upper  angle  of  the  left  parietal  bone: 
only,  as  much,  when  put  to  the  former  pieces 
of  the  same  bone,  as  made  a  triangular  form, 
each  side  of  which  measured  four  inches. 

The  cause  of  this  extraordinary  mischief,  was?? 
not  from  the  violence  by  which  the  brick  fell,  I 
for  it  fell  but  a  little  distance  from  his  head  : — ; 
but  it  was  owing  to  the  extraordinary  thinness  -• 

of 


I 
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.  .  the  skull  bone,  which  scarcely  exceeded  the 
1  thickness  of  a  line.  The  union  of  the  tables 
was  such,  that  the  diploe  was  scarcely  dis- 
cernible. Several  medical  people,  to  whom  I 
shewed  the  bones,  and  to  whom  this  remark- 
ible  case  was  known,  confessed  they  had  never 
seen  any  thing  like  the  thinness  of  the  bone, 
except  in  children. 

The  operation  from  'relieving  the  brain,  and 
Tom  the  great  loss  of  blood,  carried  off  the 
ttupor  and  vomiting  ;  which  was  kept  under, 
md  oth6r  untoward  symptoms  prevented,  by 
;lysters,  and  purging  the  patient  often.  He 
vas  not  plethoric ;  and  from  having  lost  much 
»lood  at  first,  I  did  not  find:  it  necessary  to 
)leed  him  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  the 
lure. 

A  few  days  after  the  operation  he  became 
etanic.  I  despaired  of  my  patient,  and  believ- 
ng  no  medicine  could  save  him,  I  gave  him 
fionc,  except  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum 
-very  night.  This  alarming  appearance  \\'cnt 
'ff  of  itself  in  a  few  days,  and  a  hemiplegia 
lueceedcd,  that  continued  the  same,  through 
the  whole  of  the  cure;  which  was  eight  months 
1  completing.  I  saw  the  man  two  years  after- 
V^Tda,  and  he  had  regained  much  of  the  use  of 
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his  paralytic  side.    I  attribute  this  man's  escape! 
to  the  effusion  of  blood  in  the  operation,  and  tc| 
the  extraordinarj  diligence  and  tenderness  witl: 
which  my  pupil,  Mr.  Lewis  Hallam,  attendee 
him  afterwards,  and  dressed  the  wound. 

Though  I  have  but  little  expectation  that  [ 
there  ever  will  be  discovered  any  specifical,  and^  1 
certain  method  of  curing  the  tetanus,  I  do  not  i 
pretend  to  say  a  tetanus  will  not  yield  to  some^  i 
kind  of  treatment.    A  slight  one,  from  cold,  ( 
and  obstructed  perspiration,  will.    Sometimes]  t 
even  to  a  warm  bath,  and  electricity :  and 
often  to  diaphoretics  with  anodynes.  When,,i 
^s  Hippocrates  says,  the  patient  survives  thQ 
fourth,  fifth,  seventh,  or  fourteenth  day,  thet 
disease,  I  believe,  is  almost  always  curable ; — <■ 
a,nd  I  wonder  writers  should  lay  so  much  stress,,, 
and  think  so  much,  of  having  cured  a  patient 
who  has  laboured  under  this  disease  for  a  fort-- 
night,  three  weeks,  or  a  month;  knowing,  a&: 
every,  person  must  who  has  practised  long  ini 
the  .West- Indies,  that  a  mortal  tetanus  is  sel-  -: 
dom  or  never  a  tedious  one;  and  believing,  that,; 
any  tetanus  exceeding  the  time  before  men-- 
tioned,  will  abate  spontaneously,  without  any|i 
medicine  at  all. 

'  Ift 
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.  In  1776,1  cured  a  captain  TAo7w/;50?r  (from 
America),  in  Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  of  a  teta- 
nus, only  by  putting  him  into  a  warm  bath, 
three  times  a  day ;  and  giving  him  small  doses 
(for  that  part  of  the  world)  of  laudanum;  and 
antimonial  wine.  This  medicine  kept  up  a 
great  perspiration,  caused  by  the  bath ;  which 
I  judged  to  be  the  most  proper  njethod  of  treat- 
ing a  tetanus  as  his  was,  from  obstructed  per- 
spiration, from  the  night  air.  But  he  had  the 
disease  ten  days.  The  next  patient  I  treated  ii^ 
the  same  manner  died. 

The  same  apparent  success  and  disappoint- 
ment have  been  experienced  from  great  quan- 
tities of  bark  and  wine:  theriaca  and  wine: 
mercurial  frictions:  musk,  camphire,  and  assar 
fuetida. — Of  saccharum  saturni,  which  I  have 
heard  commended  in  this  disease,  I  can  only 
say,  that  I  have  never  known  it  produce  either 
good  or  harm.  A  man,  to  my  knowledge, 
took  six  drams  of  the  sugar  of  lead  in  three 
days,  in  a  Locked- J  aw  y  without  producing  any 
effect  whatever. 

T  have  frcf[uently  knov/n  the  same  thing  from 
opium.  Tiic  stomach  will  sometimes  bear  a 
dram  of  opiiun  every  two  or  three  hours,  for 
three  days  together,  without  procuring  sleep, 
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and  without  the  diminution,  and  often  without 
the  alteration  of  any  symptom.  But  here  I 
must  remark,  that  I  never  found  any  use  from 
a  large  quantity  of  opium,  where  a  small  quan- 
tity had  not  iirst  produced  some  evidently  good 
effect  *.  • 

Practitioners,  in  countries  whei'e  the  Locked- 
Jatb  is  ,  a  common  disease,  have  seldom  found 
the  same  remedy  to  succeed  twice,  successively. 
Chagrined  with  continual  disappointment,  they 
fly  to  every  thing  that  offers  but  the  smallest 
hope,  and  are  induced  to  try  the  powers  of 
medicine,  in  doses,  that  might  surprise  people 
practising  in  temperate  climes  :  where,  this 
strong  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  which,  if  bent 
by  force,  would  cause  instant  death,  is  seldom 
seen. 

This  has  been  done  so  often,  with  such  ex- 
tent of  posological  experience,  that  they  read 
without  improvemejnt,  those  instructions,  that 
are  given  for  the  treatment  of  the  tetanus, 
which  are  fabricated  in  countries  w^here  the 
disease  is  almost  unknown. 

LiND  says,  "  In  a  case  of  opisthotonus  at 
Haslar  hospital,  the  extractum  thebaicum  was 
given,  to  the  quantity  of  a  scruple,  in  less  than 
*  See  pages  283.  464, 
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-wenty-foiir  hours;"  and  that  opium  should  be 
vGn  at  the  same  time  mercurial  friction  and 

lae  warm  bath  are  used,     to  procure  sleep*." 
— The  lirst  remark  would  have  been  more  coin- 
cident with  the  practice  of  those  who  see  the 
disease  almost  every  day,  if  the  quantity  of 
opium  had  been  an  ounce,  instead  of  a  scruple ; 
and  the  latter,  though  the  same  error  is  coun- 
tenanced by  yEoiNETA,  with  their  observations, 
:f  he  had  said,  that  no  quantity  of  opium  what- 
ever will,  with  any  certainty,  procure  sleep  in 
m  opisthotonus:  —  and  that  there  are  many 
ioubts  whether  opium,  given  alone,  has  ever 
)een  of  any  utility. 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure;  and  if,  where 
he  cure  of  diseases  is  probable,  and  even  cer- 
ain,  this  precept  is  never  violated  without 
orrow,  the  misery  of  neglecting  it  here,  falls 
o  heavily  on  the  unhappy  patient,  that  no  skill 
T  attention  afterwards  will  be  found  equal 
0  overtake,  and  make  atonement  for,  the 
mission. 

When  a  wound  or  contusion  has  been  re- 
vived, in  the  fingers  or  toes  in  particular,  or 
!^hen  an  amputation,  or  any  other  chirurgical 
peration  has  been  performed,  the  symptoma- 

*  Pages  2S8,  239. 
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ti.c  fever,  and  irritation  of  the  wound,  are  to  [ 
^6:  removed  as  soon  possible,  by  aperients, 
or  glysters,  v^^ith  cooling  and  diluting  medicines, 
anodynes,  and  a  careful  regimen.  The  patient 
at  the  same  time  is  to  be  kept  in  a  cool  room ;, 
and  the  wound  to  be  expeditiously  brought  to  a 
state  of  good  digestion. 

If  the  wound  be  a  small  one,  a  poultice  fre- 
quently renewed,  over  any  soft  and  light  dress- 
ing, is  generally  the  best  application,  at  first. 
If  it  be  a  large  one,  or  from  an  amputation,  the  ; 
best  dressing,  until  the  swelhng  and  inflamma^-  : 
tion  are  gone,  is  ohve  oil  on  pledgets  of  lint,, 
with  a  warm  digestive  plaster  on  tow,  over  all. . 
Warm  fomentations  are  to  be  tised  before  the:  ; 
dressings ;.  which,  after  the  first  dressing,  must4 
never  be  seldomer  than  once,  and  very  oftem 
twice  a  day :  and  the  wound  is  to  be  as  little  as;  ( 
possible  exposed  to  the  air.  i 

• 

When  the  symptomatic  fevei'   has  abated,  ! 
bark  is  to  be  immediately  given,  and  often  re-i 
peated,  and  an  anodyne  every  night ;  and  let 
the  appearance  of  the  wound  be  what  it  may, 
.  l^ark  should  always  be  given  occasionally  until 
the  patient  is  well:  for  I  have  often  known, 
when  the  wound  has  been  nearly  healed,  where] 
the  discharge  has  been  always  good,  and  no 

symptom 
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symptom  of  irritation  appearing,  that  the 
Locked- Jaw  has  suddenly,  and  unexpectedly, 
come  on,  and  destroyed  the  patient. 

If  the  wound  be  in  the  hand  or  foot,  from  a 
spHnter  of  wood,  or  a  thorn,  or  a  nail,  or  a 
piece  of  glass,  an  hot  steam  should  be  applied  to 
the  part,  at  each  dressing, ,  which  should  be  a 
poultice.     Dilatation  is  sometimes  necessarj, 
where,  in  a  deep  wound,  with  a  small  orifice> 
there  is  much  heat,  and  pain,  and  no  dispo' 
sition  towards  digestion ;  or  making  a  transverse 
incision  down  through  a  wound,  where  it  is 
jagged,  and  the  fibres  and  vessels  partially  di^ 
vided  ;— or  if  on  a  finger  or  a  toe,  amputating 
the  part  intirely,  on  the  first  appearance  of  any 
tetanic  symptom      and  if  a  thin  acrid  sanies 
be  discharged,  warm  oil  of  turpentine,  and  hot 
digestives  should  be  applied ;  and  bark  be  given 
in  large  doses,  often,  with  wine,  where  the 
constitution  is  sunk,  and  the  patient  weak,  or 
iaged.    These  are  the  best  prophylactics  against 
'the  Locked-Jaw.—O^mtes  externally  applied,  are 
laot  of  the  smallest  utility,  either  in  the  preven- 
ition,  or  cure  of  a  tetanus. 

Hippocrates  says,  that  a  fever,  with  white 
thick  urine,  is  a  critical  solution  of  an  opistho- 
tonus*; and  that  a  fever  coming  on  where 
*  Coac.  Praenot.  362. 
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there  is  a  spasm  or  tetanus,  removes  the  dis- 
ease *.  Practice  confirms  this  to  be  true ;  and 
I  have  observed  that  an  heat  in  the  skin  is  al- 
ways a  favourable  sign,  especially  if  preceded 
by  rigor. 

Hippocrates,  in  order  to  raise  an  artificial 
fever,  advises  pouring  a  great  quantity  of  cold 
water  upon  the  patient,  and  that,  he  says, 
recals  the  native  heat ;  and  heat  cures  the  dis- 
ease. The  patient  is  to  be  covered  lightly 
afterwards,  and  be  kept  cool,  as  he  advises  in 
another  place,  where  this  process  is  again  men- 
tioned f . 

But  he  gives  a  judicious  caution,  and  Galen, 
in  his  comment  upon  the  passage,  does  the 
same  ;  that  this  practice  must  not  be  used  but 
in  summer  time  (this  applies  particularly  to 
European  climates)  ;  nor  unless  the  patient  be 
young,  and  of  a  full  habit  of  body,  and  with- 
out an  ulcer  [j;.  For  it  is  .evident,  if  the  patient 
should  be  old,  infirm,  and  weak,  and  have  any 
wound,  that  applying  cold  water,  would  ra- 
ther extinguish,  than  increase  the  natural  heat. 


*  Aphor.  Ivii.  sect.  4. 

t  DeMorbis,  Lib.  iii.  cap.  12. 

I  Aphor.  xxi.  sect.  5. 
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He  advises  also,  as  a  remedy,  pepper  and 
black  hellebore,  to  be  taken  in  hot  fat  fowl 
broth ;  and  strong  sternutatories  to  be  used ; 
and  the  patient  to  be  fomented ;  or  warm  and 
pinguious  liquids  to  be  applied  in  bladders  all 
over  his  body ;  and  he  is  to  be  well  rubbed 
with  a  great  quantity  of  warm  oil,  particularly 
on  the  parts  most  affected  *. 

He  recommends,   as  another  remedy,  w^arm 
fomentations  and  unctuous  frictions  made,  at 
some  little  distance  from  a  fire;   and  warm 
things  applied  afterwards;  and  a  fetus  made 
of  wormwood,  or  bay-leaves,  or  henbane  seed, 
.and  frankincense,  macerated  in  white  wine,  in 
.an  earthen  pot,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  oil 
iput  to  it ;  which  being  made  hot,  the  head  and 
Ibody  is  to  be  well  anointed  with  it.  After- 
-wards  the  patient  is  to  be  covered,  that  he 
may  sweat  profiisely ;  and  to  drink,  if  he  can 
be  made  to  swallow,  otherv^dse  it  is  to  be  put 
into  his  nostrils,  a  mixture  of  warm  honey  and 
water ;  and  also  plentifully  of  good  white  wine. 
These  things  art  to  be  repeated  every  day  f . 

He  does  not  mention  cupping ;  but  Aret^- 
vs,  Celsus,  Aetius,  iEoiNETA,  and  most  other 

*  De  Morbis,  Lib.  iii.  cap.  12. 
-I-  De  Internis  Affectionibus,  Lib.  cap.  54. 
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ancient  writers,  as  well  as  the  Arabians,  advise  ^ 
it ;  some  with  scarifications,  and  some  with-  i 
out ;  upon  the  neck,  spine,  breast,  and  parts  , 
most  affected.  P.  ^gineta  advises  the  parts  . 
to  be  covered  with  wool,  wetted  with  oil ;  and  i 
where  the  disease  has  been  of  long  duration,  to  » 
put  the  patient  into  a  tub  of  oil  twice  a  day, ,  !i 
but  says  he  is  not  to  remain  long  in  it,  as  it : 
will  weaken  him. 

.  a 

The  remedy  that  has  been  found  during  thfe  •  k 
last  fifty  years,  between  the  tropics,  to  succeed  |i 
oftenest  in  this  deplorable  disease,  is  the  coldl|| 
water  process  of  Hippocrates.    But  this  re--li, 
medy  has  been  so  imprudently  and  indiscrimi-  |l 
nately  used  at  Cayenne,  Martinique,  St.  Domin-  • 
gue,  and  in  the  English  Colonies,  that  it  has ; 
fallen  into  disrepute  ;  as  many  have  been  killed  1 
suddenly  by  it.    I  suppose  the  want  of  success, ; 
attending  the  improper    application    of  cold! 
water,  made  Paul  ^gineta  so  illiberal  against  i 
this  doctrine  of  Hippocrates  *. 

Barrere,  a  French  physician,  who  prac-  ■ 
tised  at  Cayenne,  about  the  year  1740,  speaks: 

*  "  At  vero  frigidae  affusionem  (velut  Hippocrates  dicit) 
quutn  maxime  temeraria  sit,  et  propterea  a  posterioribus  il 
damnata,  etiam  nos  reprobamus." 

De  Re  Mcdica,  Lib.  iii.  cap.  SO.  | 

of.' 
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ot  the  application  of  cold  water  with  the  utmost 
conlidence. 

La  precaution  la  plus  sure,  est  d'arroser 
le?;    malades  plusieiu-s  fois  par  jour  avec  de 
1  eau  la  plus  fraiche  qu'on  puisse  trouver,  & 
^ur  tout  des  le  moment  que  Ton  s'apper^oit  que 
-  enfans  ne  peuvent  teter  qu'avec  peine,  & 
e  leur  machoire  commence  a  se  serrer.  II 
■diit  reiterer  ces  aspersions,  jusques  a  ce  que  ces 
acheux  accidens  soient  dissipes,  &  que  les  par- 
es du  corps  ayent  repris  leur  premiere  soii- 
^lesse.    II  est  necessaire  de  soutenir  les  forces 
'  1  malade,  surtout  des  grands  personnes,  par 
bons  bouillons,  qu  il  faut  donner  peu  &  sou- 
en  t,  dans  I'intervale  desquels  on  doit  leur  faire 
•ndre  quelques  cueillerees  de  vin." 

With  this  method,  and  purgatives,  he  says 
had  many  instances  of  success. — He  says  it  is 

common  practice  there  among  the  negroes. 

T.CS  negresses,  aujourd'hui,  des  qu'elles  s'ap- 
voivent  que  leurs  enfans  sont  menaces  de  la 
adie,  ellcs  les  baignent,  sans  autre  fa9on,  & 
nrrosent  avec  des  grandes  Qmyes  (cspece  de 

'^se  ecueller,   fruit    de    Calebassicr)  pleins 


^uvelle  Relation  de  la  France  Equinoxialf,  p.  73,  klf-. 
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We  find  also  physicians  in  the  beginning  of  n 
the  fifteenth  century  following  this  doctrine,, 
and  curing  their  patients  by  it.  c 

■  c 

Vales c us  de  Taranta  says,  he  cured  a  man-  ti 
of  the  tetanus  in  the  following  manner. — The;  a 
patient  was  held  upright  by  four  men,  and  had.  n 
twenty  large  pitchers  of  cold  water  poured  on  e 
him,  down  his  neck  and  al|  over  his  body  and>  li 
limbs  ;  he  was-  then  immediately  placed  before«  ^ 
a  fire,  and  an  hour  and  half  afterwards  his  j 
neck,  back,  legs,  and  arms  were  well  rubbedi 
with  the  imgucnt,  martiat.  dialthea,  Agrippa,-  $] 
e.t  oL  castorei. — He  gave  him  nothing  internally  n 
but  chicken  broth*. 

From  much  unsuccessful  practice,  and  otteir 
reflecting  on  this  Hippocratic  doctrine,  and 
Galen's  judicious,  and  Paulus's  injudicious 
comment  on  it,  I  discovered  two  modes  ol 
applying  cold  w^ater  equally  advantageouSj; 
though  the  ends  to  be  obtained  are  widel}"! 
different;  and  also  where. the  dangers  of  thiJ 
anceps  auxilium  lie,  and  how  they  are  to  bf 
avoided.  ! 

The  first  is, — supposing .  the  patient  a  propeM 
subject,  to  plunge  him  into  the  sea ;  ol*  into  <| 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  27,  cle  Convulsione.  j 

river 
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I  river ;  or  into  a  large  tub  of  water ;  where  he  is 
tto  remaia  for  a  few  minutes,  keeping  his  head 
ccarefiilly  supported,  that  he  may  not  be  suffo- 
ccated  in  struggling  from  the  spasms.  He  is  then 
tto  be  taken  out,  after  having  fatigued  himself 
a  little,  and  to  be  wiped  dry,  and  put  into  a 
rwarm  bed  ;  and  if  a  warm  sweat  break  out,  it 
lis  to  be  promoted  by  antimonial  wine  and  lau- 
danum ;  diluting  as  much  as  possible  with 
cwarm  chicken  broth.  But  if  a  warm  sweat  be 
not  raised  by  the  first  immersion,  a  second  is  to 
be  made  two  hours  afterwards,  and  if  that 
should  not  produce  the  effect,  sweating  is  to  be 
no  farther  urged;  nor  is  a  sweat  to  be  con- 
tinued, where  it  does  not  relieve ;  nor  is  a  se- 
:ond  immersion  to  be  made,  when  the  patient's 
ikin  remains  cold  after  the  first ;  and  if  his  skin 
ihould  be  hot  without  sweating,  recourse  miist 
oe  had  to  the  second  process. 

The  second  is, — to  use  the  cold-water  im-- 
mersion  as  before ;  or  to  place  the  patient  naked 
mder  a  pump;  or  in  a  current  of  water; 
J^here  he  is  to  have  all  the  force  of  the  water 
lirected  on  his  neck,  back,  and  body,  for  a 
rew  minutes ;  or  to  lay  him  on  a  floor,  M-here, 
Tom  two,  to  eight  or  ten  pailfuls  of  the  coldest 
lifter  are  to  be  thrown,  one  after  another,  sud- 
den    on  him.    After  either  of  these  applica- 

L  L  tions 
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tions  of  water,  he  is  to  be  wiped  drj,  and  to  ! 
he  wrapped  round  with  a  warm,  sheet,  withoilt 
any  other  covering,  and  to  be  put  into  a  mode-,  « 
rately  cool  room.    This  operation  is  to  be  re-.  | 
peated  every  three  or  fonr  hours,  while  it  con^-  ^ 
tinues  to  moderate  the  spasms,  oi;  to  raise,  and 
keep  up  an  heat  on  the  surface  of  the  body; — 
the  heat  is  to  be  promoted  with  wine,  volatiles; 
antispasmodics,  and  cordials.    But  this  process.  „j 
is  not  to  be  repeated  longer  than  the  skin  con- 
tinues sufficiently  warm ;  for  if  the  cold  sweats  \^ 
incident  to  the  tetanus  continue,  or  increase,;  § 
the  patient  will  be  destroyed  by  being  exposed 
to  the  cold,  after  the  water.    But  the  medi- 
cines are  to  be  continued,  and  bark  is  also  to, 
be-  given.    Bark  is  in  any  case  always  to  be  „ 
given,   on  the  decline  of  the  spasms.  Here 
another  caution  is  likewise  necessary,  which  is, 
if  a  warm  and  profuse  sweat  should  break  out,  ^ 
at  any  time,  the  affusion  of  water  must  not  be  | 
farther  repeated,   because  it   will  check   the  jj 
sweat,  and  destroy  the  patient;  which,  if  en-i  j] 
couraged,  as  in  the  first  process,   will  cure,  j 
him. 

Some  physicians  in  the  French  coloiues,  im-i  \ 
ftierge  the. patient  in  a  cold  bath  by  surprise^  i 
and  there  let  him  striiiggle  until  he  has  nearly-  I 
exhausted  himself;   which  is  freqiiently  at-'  ; 

tended 
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Tended  with  success.    Others  make  deep  scari- 
lications,    or  cauterise  the   neck    and  back'; 
^vhich,  with  gljsters,  emetics,  purgatives,  cor- 
als, and  diaphoretics,  they  say,  sometimes 
ucceed. 

Desportes  says,  he  cured  a  negro  woman, 
by  making  a  seton-  in  her  neck,  with  an  hot 
needle.  But  there  are  so  many  cures  related  by 
lifFerent  writers,  which  have  been  performed 
)y  trivial  means,  that  one  cannot  conclude  the 
iisease  to  be  otherwise  than  spurious. 

BoNTius  and  Piso  have  not  mentioned  any 
hing  to  be  reUed  on  in  this  disease.  The  for- 
ner  pursued  the  old  practice  of  dry  cupping 
he  spine,  shoulders,  and  breast;  anointing' 
vith  warm  oils,  glysters,  baths,  sal  prunellce, 
nd  opiates  * :  and  the  latter  depended  on 
■'Iceding,  acrid  glysters,  sudorifics,  baths,  fu- 
oigations,  frictions,  anointing  the  spine  wdth 
its,  and  the  juice  of  tobacco,  and  covering  the 
lattient,  to  promote  sweating  f . 

The  Spanish  physicians  in  the  colonies  bleed 
leir  patients  when  plethoric,  in  both  arms  and 
pg&;  then  vomit  them,  and  afterwards  give 
heriaca  in  wine.    The  next  day  they  make 
*  De  Spasmo.  f  De  Spasmo. 

L  L  2  scari- 
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scarifications  down  from  the  head  to  the  legs,: 
in  'the  posterior  part  of  the  body ;  and  irritate 
the  parts  every  two  hours,  with  roasted  coratoe 
(American  aloe),  which  they  peel,  that  the. 
juice  may  come  out  freely,  and  then  rub  the 
scarified  parts  with  it. 

The  negroes  generally  apply  frictions  of, 
warm  olive  oil,  rum  and  soap,  oil  of  amber,: 
&c.  with  their  hands  heated  over  some  coals ; 
and  then  cover  the  patient,  and  sweat  him. 
They  are  encouraged  in  this  method,  by  the 
ease  that  is  sometimes  produced  while  they  ap- 
ply their  frictions,  which  is  done  with  some 
violence.  But  the  spasms  soon  return,  and- 
they  find  their  labour  is  in  vain.  They  also 
give  internally  strong  vervain  tea,  or  the  juice- 
of  the  herb,  and  other  inefiicacious  vegetablp 
drinlvs. 

Hillary's  idea  of  the  intentions  of  cure  in 
this  disease,  was  to  "remove  the  cause,  and 
then  the  effects  *."    In  this  no  person,  I  be- 

*  "  First,  to  remove  and  take  aAvay  the  irritating  cause 
which  affects  the  nerves  ;  and  then  to  diminish  and  take  oK  ^ 
the  stimulation,  and  irritation  of  the  nerves.  And,  secondly, 
to  relax  the  rigid  tenseness  and  contraction  of  the  nerves, 
tendons,  and  muscles,  of  the  parts  affected."  Hillary.,. 
page  231. 

lieve, 
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lieve,  will  differ  from  Hillary.    De  Haen 
had  much  the  same  sentiments. — But  how  are 
'lese  intentions  to  be  answered  ? 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  we  knov/  so 
li:tle  of  this  disease,  more  than  its  effects,  that 
■jl  complete  rationale,  hitherto  unattempted, 
cannot  be  established  for  the  treatment  of  it*. 
There  is  no  disease  in  which  the  ancients  differ 
so  much  as  in  this.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
contradiction  that  is  found  between  Hippo cra- 

*  In  im,  a  rery  industrious  writer  at  Vienna  collected 
what  had  been  written  on  the  tetanus,  and  iiititled  his  work 

Coynmentarius  de  Tetano,  plus  quam  ducentis  clarissimp- 
rum  medicorunj  observationibus,  nee  non  omnibus  hactenus 
cognitis  adversus  Ttianum  rcmediis  instructus." — Trnka. — • 
"He  adopts  the  opinion, that  Aimar,  a  French  Surgeon,  first 
discovered  the  use  of  mercurial  frictions,  by  accident,  in  the 
Ibcked-jav/,  But  tlioiigh  the  author  has  left  the  subject 
where  he  found  it,  and  perhaps  has  laboured  more  in  vain 
than  any  man  ever  did,  yet  there  is  one  thought  in  his  ^ook 
that  makes  some  atonement  for  his  loss  of  time,  and  mav  a 
little  relax  the  muscles  of  thoise  who  read  it.  He  sup- 
poses the  tetanus  gave  rise  to  the  poetic  fiction  of  people 
being  metamorphosed  into  stone.  .  So  that  his  suggestion 
"whether  it  accord  with  the  sentiments  of  phj'sicians  or  not, 
may  have  great  vahie  among  antiquaries ;  who  may  deter- 
mine that  he  has  detected  the  fallacy  of  Ovid's  petrifications  ; 
and  that  Jglauriis  on  account  of  her  sister's  hai)py  niarriaoe, 

naxareie  tlte  s]ght  of  the  corps  of //?/(/■<,  and  A'iobc  for 
the  loss  of  her  children,  were  not  converted  into  stone,  but 
actually  died  of  the  Locked- Jaw. 

L  L  3  TES 
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TES  and  ^GiNETA :  ArettEus  and  Aetius. 
Nor  is  there  any  disease  where  the  moderns 
,  have  added  so  Uttle,  to  the  Httle  the  ancients 
have  left  them.  Nothing  can  be  collected,  con- 
sistent with  rational  theory,  from  all  the  prac- 
tical r-emarks  that  have  appeared.  Mankind 
nevertheless  have  been  benefited  by  many  pub- 
lications. The  good  resulting  from  the  occur- 
rences of  unsuccessful  practice,  teaches  what 
should  be  avoided,  if  it  cannot  what  should  be 
embraced. 

But  it  is  a  dreadful  relSection  on  the  state  of 
a  profession,  that  ingenuity  and  plausibiUty, 
"without  the  smallest  pretence  from  practice  and 
observation,  shall  erect  doctrines  on  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  name,  and  intrude  on  the  world  their 
insubstantial  conjectures,  and  betray  the  inex- 
perienced to  a  reliance  on  their  authority.  Use- 
ful means  are  thus  often  neglected,  and  the  life 
of  a  fellow-creature  is  sacrificed,  on  the  barba- 
rous altars  of  delusive  speculation. 

1 

0 

In  the  course  of  the  various  books  I  have  read 
on  this  subject,  I  cannot  omit  mentioning  one 
published  in  1776,  at  Paris.  It  is  intitled, 
Projet  dUnstruction  sur  une  Maladie  Convulsive, 
frequente  dans  les  Colonies  de  LAmeriqiie,  connue 
sous  le  mm  de  Tetanos,  demandc  par  le  Ministre 

d& 
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de  la  Marine,  d  la  Sociiti  lloijak  de  Mide- 
eine. 

I  shall  select  but  one  passage  from  this  per- 
formance, in  consequence  of  a  very  extraordi- 
narj  remark  of  Cullen's,  which  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  shew  how  far  the  author's  knowledge 
was  the  result  of  practice  and  observation,  in 
those  parts  of  the  world,  where  the  disease  he 
treats  of  makes  its  ravages. 

Cullen  says,  in  his  First  Lines,  Vol,  III. 
page  173,  I  have  been  further  informed,  that 
the  tetanus,  in  all  its  different  degrees,  has  been 
cured  by  giving  internally  the  pisselaiiin  Barba- 
dense,  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  Burbadues  tar. 
1  think  it  pfoper  to  take  notice  of  this,  here, 
although  I  am  not  exactly  informed  what  quan- 
tities of  this  medicine  are  to  be  given,  or  in 
what  circumstances  of  the  disease  it  is  most 
properly  to  be  employed." 

The  French  author,  in  consequence  of  this, 
says,  page,  g3,  "  Nous  apprenons  encoj-e  de 
M.  CcJLLEN,  qu'on  a  employe  centre  cctte  ma- 
ladie  une  planle'^  qui  croit  dans  les  Barbades  & 

dans 

*  This  plant,''  as  the  author  c<\\h  it,  and  which,  lie 
says  <*  gr<ms  in  Burbatlocs,  and  some  other  American  islands, 

L  L  4  and 
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dans  quelques  autres  iles  de  I'Am^rique,  &  qui  ! 
est  indiquee  par  ks  botam'stes,  sous  le  nom  de  s 
pisseleeum  Barbadense ;   on  assure  que  son  usage  j 
interieur  a  suffi  pour  operer  quelques  guerisons ; 
mais  le  pradcien,   d'apres  lequel  nous  en  par- 
Ions,  ne  connoit  ces  succes  que  par  le  rapport  t( 
qui  lui  en  a  ^te  fait ;  il  ignore  la  dose  &  les  pr^"  si 
parations,  de  ce  remede,  ainsi  que  les  circonstances  ti 
de  la  maladie  ou  il  faut  Tempi  oyer ;  aussi  su-  \ 
spend-il   son  jugement.     Nous   ne    pouvons  t( 
quHmiter  sa  prudence,  &  attendre  que  Texperience  jii 
nous  ait  donnd  a  ce  sujet  des  connoissances  ul-  m 
terieures  &  certaines."  c 

Ei 

If,  aftei^  such  information,  I  may  presume  to  ^. 
offer  mine,  it  is,  that  Barbadoes  tar  produces 
no  benefit  whatever  in  the  tetanus.    And  far- 
ther, that  even  externally  applied,  the  proper 
way  of  using  it,  it  is  of  no  service  *.    It  is 

some- 

and  is  distinguished  by  botanists  under  the  name  of  pisselauni- 
Barbadtnse,''  happens  to  be  an  oily,  bituminous  fluid,  issuing 
fi-oni  some  bills  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes.  It  is,  in  general, 
of  a  dirty  black  colour,  inclining  to  a  green.    The  method 
of  procuring  it  is  to  dig  an  hole,  or  trench,  in,  or  very  near 
the  place  where  it  oozes  out  of  the  earth  ;  this,  by  degrees,  | 
fills  with  water,  having  a  thick  film,  or  cream,  of  this  liquid  \ 
bitumen  swimming  upon  the  surface,  whence  it  is  skimmed 
off,  and  preserved  in  earthern  jars,  or  other  vessels. 

*  Canvane  used  it,  mixed  with  castor  oil,  in  frictions 
to  the  neck  and  spine,  in  the  tetanus,  and  he  supposed  with  . 

success. 
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'ometimes  serviceable  in  embrocations,  in  old 
pasmodic    contractions,   and    pains    in  the 
J  oints. 

That  Barbadoes  tar  ought  to  be  useful  in  the 
-tanus,  is,  in  theory,  reasonable  enough;  and 
^  ought  musk,  castor,  camphire,  and  asafo5- 
tida,    "quae   vicino  malo  ssepe  sucurrerint 
but  in  practice  they  are  not,  and  are  as  little 
:o  be  depended  on  alone,   as  arnica  Jiores*, 
osphorus  urhi<f\,  fimus    eqidnus\,   or  goats 
n  ine  and  water,  the  vaunted  remedy  of  Mar- 
-£LLUs||. —  "  Nec  post  rationem,  medicinam 
■se'  inventam,  sed  post  inventam  medicinam, 
ationem  esse  quasitam  §." 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  tetanus,  1 
nake  the  following  conclusions.  . 

That  it  is  a  spasm  seated  only  in  the  muscles, 
ubservient  to  the  animal  functions 

That  whether  original,  or  symptomatica!,  it 
i  caused  by  irritation  : — 

(JCcess.    He  is  anotlier  wlio  considered  ten  or  twelve  grains 
'  opium,  given  in  twenty  hours,  an  immoderate  quantity. 
*  Collin.  f  Boennecken. 

;j  Parey.    De  Haren.       II  De  Medicam.  cap.  18. 
\S  Celsus 

•  That 
I 
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That  the  position  of  the  body  depends  on  a: 
greater  quantity  of  muscular  fibres,  contracting: 
against  a  less  quantity  — 

That  the  curative  indications  are  either, — 

I.  To  resolve  partial  irritation  into  universal 
"irritation,  by  metastasis. 

OR, 

II.  To  remove  irritation  from  the  parts  af-: 
feeted,  by  derivation. 

on, 

III.  To  take  away  the  irritability  of  the  parti 
affected,  by  sedatives. 

GR, 

IV.  To  lessen  the  power  of  the  parts  affected, 
'by  inducing  an  atony. 


The  first  is  effected  by  a  judicious  applica-j 
tion,  and  sometimes  a  repetition  of  cold  baths  ? 
which,  in  imitation  of  nature,  brings  on  an  ar-ii 
tificial  intermittent  (which,  according  to  Hip- 
pocrates, and  experience,  is  a  solution  of  any! 
prior  disease  in  the  body*),  beginning  with  ri- 

*  Epidem.  Lib.  vi.  '■°ct.  6.  art.  7. 

gor,| 
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gor,  succeeded  by  heat ; — or  by  wine,  cordials, 
;':k1  such  means  as  cause  a  fever  without  a  ri- 
t^or.  —  The  second  is  effected  by  bleeding  or 
^^vveating,  or  vomiting  or  purging.  —  The  third 
has  been  attempted  by  opiates,  and  calmants.—- 
I  he  fourth  by  warm  baths  and  relaxants. 

Judgment  is  required  to  decide  where  either 
method  is  to  be  used ;  depending  on  the  age  and 
ihabit  of  body  of  the  patient ;  and  on  the  cause  of 
the  disease,  and  on  its  symptoms.  They  are  not 
I  to  be  confounded  together,  but  are  to  be  used 
iseparately ;  and  where  some  almost  immediate 
ibenefit  is  not  obtained,  the  inference  is,,  that 
;that  process  is  not  suitable  to  the  state  of  the 
[patient,  and  recourse  should  be  had  to  one  of 
the  others* 

The  tetanus  is  endemial  among  children  in 
many  places  between  the  tropics;  but  by  no 
means,  as  some  have  supposed,  depending  on 
situations  near  the  sea,  or  exposed  to  winds  *. 
When  it  invades  them  it  is  generally  on  or 
before  the  eighth  or  ninth,  and  seldom  after  the 
twelfth  or  fourteenth  day,  from  their  birth. 
'Aetius  knew  but  little  of  this  disease,  when  he 

*  Eaion. 
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said,  ''neque  autem  iiifantibus,  neque  senibus 
c9iivulsio  fit  tetanica*:"   nor  was  Aket^us  ^ 
consistent  with  his  usual  precision,  when  he  as-  i' 
serted,  "  pueri  assiduc  hoc  morbo  vexantur,  sed  « 
non  admodum  pereunt  —  juvenes  rarius  quam 
pueri  id  patiuntur,  sed  crebrius  intereunt  —  viri 
minimc — at  senes  inter  oinnes  magis  et  eo  vitio  ■  p 
corripiuntur  et  eo  necantur  f ."  n 

The  French  term  the  tetanus  in  children,  Mai 

de  Mdchoire.  The  EngUsh  call  it  the  Jaw-falling;  p 

The  reason  for  both  these  appellations  is,  that  '< 

the  lower  jaw  is  the  first  part  attacked,  and  often  is 

the  only  seat  of  the  rigidity.  Besides,  the  lower  ti 

jaw  sometimes  cannot  be  brought  to  join  the  s 
upper  jaw,  and  the  mouth  keeps  rigidly  open ; 
as  Aret^us  (and  he  only)  observes  sometimes 

happens  in  the  opisthotonus.   It  frequently  ends  di 

in  a  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw,  when  pi 

the  chin  falls  down ;  which  the  negroes  tie  up  \ 

with  bandages.    This,  by  the  ignorant,  is  taken  oi 

for  a  dislocation.    Not  but  that  a  dislocation  of  tj 

the  jaw  does  also  sometimes  happen,  and,  lik6  % 
this,  is  a  mortal  symptom  ;|;. 

*  Tetr,  II.  serm.  ii.  cap.  39. 
t  De  Tetano,  cap.  6. 

F  v  rouri  rsroivom  xat  (mta-dorovoicri  yivvsg  XvviJi£vcxt,B(Xvet- 
a-/p.cv.    HippocRAT.  Coac.  Praenot.  N.  361. 
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Some  nosologists  *,  I  know  not  why,  call  the 
'tetanus  in  children  Trismus  Nascentumi  : — which 
!  rendered  inEnghsh,  implies,  a  grinding,  or  gnash- 
ii7ig  of  the  TEETH  of  neiv-bom  babes. 

The  word  Tpic-^oq^  (from  Tp^a-,  Strideo)  im- 
ports  Stridor;  Upia-tq,  Bovy^oq;  —  and  is  never 
lused  but  where  a  sound,  or  noise,  is  meant  to 
be  expressed.  Besides,  the  trismus  is  a  tempo- 
rary and  partial  spasm  of  the  jaw  only;  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  disease  of  itself,  but  a  symp- 
tom, attending  many  spasmodical  affections.  It 
is  caused  by  the  ptcrigoid  muscles  endeavouring 
to  act,  when  the  tempwal  and  masseter  musclei 
tare  contracted. 

Negro  children  are  chiefly  the  vidims  of  this 
disease  in  the  West-Indies.  The  infants  of  the 
poor  and  miserable  inhabitants  of  Vivarais,  in 
France,  are  subject  to  the  Sarrette ;  and  those 
of  the  Mediterranean  islands,  to  a  similar  dis- 
ease: both,  in  some  circumstances,  analogous 
CO  the  tetanus.  But  the  true  tetanus  among 
:hildren,  as  well  as  all  other  tetani,  are  the  genu- 
ine produce  of  warmer  climates.  It  may  occur 
in  other  places,  but  does  not  often.  In  Swit- 
zerland, Tirol,  Piedmont,  and  Savoy,  many 
children  perish  by  convulsions  ;  but  not  of  the 

*   CULLEV,  &C. 

tetanic 
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tetanic  kind.  Observing  what  Hofer  has 
written*,  and  others  have  erroneously  propa-' 
gated,  I  ascertained  this  fact  while  I  was  in- 
those  countries  ;  and  had  the  corroborating  tes- 
timony of  doctor  Menghin  at  Inspruck,  and 
doctor  Daq'uin  at  Chamhery  :  ■  both  skilful  phy- 
sicians, of  long  practice,  and  men  of  the  great- 
est candour  and  judgement. 

The  cause  of  the  tetanus  among  children  in' 
the  West-Indies,  is  generally  attributed  either 
to  the  intemperance  of  the  mother  during  preg- 
nancy ;  or  to  the  irritation  of  the  navel,  after' 
birth ;  or  to  the  smoke  of  the  lying-in  room,  or 
to  the  dampness  of  its  situation ;  or  to  the  care-  • 
lessly  letting  in  cold  air  upon  the  child.  Some 
people  even  attribute  it  to  the  wickedness  of 
the  mother,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  bringing  up 
the  child. — The  negroes  often  charge  it  to  the 
maHce  of  Ohi,  or  witchcraft.    Speculators  have' 
searched  for  other  causes  in  the  most  remote 
corners  of  nature. 

That  negroes,  who  never  see  this  accident 
happen  to  white  children,  nor  to  any  others 
that  have  proper  care  taken  of  them,  if  born 
healthy,  should  attribute  it  to  witchcraft,  is  very 

*  Act.  Helvetic.  Vol,  I.  pag.  64. 

natural; 
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rUural ;  but  that  physicians  should  be  ignorant 
■t"  the  cause,  and  that  the  effects  should  so  ofteir 
J  permitted  to  happen,  is  extraordinary  and 
annatural. 

Some  of  the  above  causes,  doubtless,  occa-- 
sionally  take  place.    But  the  more  common  are, 
:he  ignorance  and  inexperience  of  the  mother, 
md  the  want  of  attention,  or  necessaries,  to  kee|x 
•he  child  dry  and  clean ;  for  it  often  remains 
»vrapped,  or  rather  girted  up,  in  the  same  wet 
fags  for  days  together ;  and  whenever  there  is 
:ny  discharge,  or  drivelling  from  the  mouth, 
hat  a!so  is  suffered  to  remain,  chilHng  the  jaws 
nd  throat  with  cold  moisture.   In  these  things, 
nd  in  not  sufBciently  purging  the  child,  to  car- 
y  off  the  meconium,  and  first  milk,  and  from 
he  heat  and  closeness  of  the  huts,  the  mischief 
rigi  nates. 

To  prevent  the  evil  in  the  West-Indies,  which 
»  most  oftezj  seen  where  the  mothers  of.tlie 
faildren  are  very  young,  or  very  poor,  or  very 
worthless,  such  women,  at  the  time  of  their 
liiHg-in,  should  not  be  committed  to  their  own 
a^nagement ;  nor  be  allowed  to  remain  in  their 
wn  houses,  solely  under  the  care  of  an  old 
egro  woman  midwife,  who  is  generally  super- 
Qixuated. 

Upon 
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Upon  every  plantation  there  should  be  a  con- 
venient and  spacious  lying-in  room ;  and,  for 
many  reasons,  it  should  be  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  overseer's  house.  No  fire  should  be  suf- 
fered to  be  made  in  it,  unless  there  were  a  pro- 
perly-constructecj  chimney,  to  convey  away  the 
smoke.  But  it  would  still  be  an  advantage  to 
have  a  small  anterior  room  to  have  the  fire-place 
in,  that  the  bed-room  might  not  be  stifled  with 
heat,  in  which  negroes  so  much  delight.  Here 
thewoman  should  be  delivered,  and  remain  under 
the  direction  of  the  medical  person  of  the  estate, 
and  the  indulgence  of  the  overseer;  until  all  the 
danger  of  both  mother  and  child  is  over,  and 
until  the  mother  is  able  to  take  care  of  her  child. 
But  when,  as  it  often  happens,  that  the  mother 
is  an  improper  person  to  trust  with  the  child,  it 
should  be  taken  from  her,  and  be  given  to  a  care- 
ful nurse  to  bring  up. 

The  deaths  occasioned  by  this  disease  in  the 
West-Indies,  constitute  a  greater  drawback  upon 
the  population  of  the  negroes,  than  can  easily 
be  imagined ;  as  the  number  that  perish  by  it 
annually  is  scarcely  to  be  credited.  This  drain 
of  native  inhabitants  is  far  more  detrimental  to 
estates  in  the  course  of  time,  than  all  other  ca- 
.sualties  put  together. 

In 
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-In  the  French  colonies,  if  Dazille,  a  phrj- 
vcian,  whom  I  have  before  mentioned,  and 
ho  lived  there,  is  to  be  credited;-,  the  depopu- 
tion  of  negroes  arises  froM  a  want  of  sufficient 
*od,  from  bad  cloathingy  and  from  working, 
lem  beyond  their  strt^ngth.:—''  ime  Ttoiirriiiire 
suffisante,  k  dcfaut  de  vctements,  et  un  travail 
I'dessus  leurs  forces,  font  phir  k  prodult  annuel 
la  gentrat'ion  des  negres,  et  Uohjet  de  I'importa^ 

These  things  happily  do  not  exist,  I  know, 
in  the  English,  colonies  ;    and  I  have  .many  ■ 
doubts,  from  what  I  have  seen,  of  their  exis- 
tence in  those  of  the  French.    An  individual 
may  be  absurd  or  wicked,  but  a  whole  nation 
cannot.    The  French  are  not  less  renoAvned  for  . 
mildness  than  for  liberality ;  and  if  such  a  dere- 
liction of  virtue  were  not  repugnant  to  seh'-in- 
cerest,  there  would  be  but  few  among  them 
found  to  make  it  from  a^'ar^ce. 

*  Ohsei-vaU'o-ns,  &(c.  par^l.  B azille,  Medecin,  &c.  pub- 
islicd  at  Paris  in  lllG.  This  gentleman  says,  page  22,  that  ' 
n  the  French  colony  of  Hispaniola,  there  have  been  for  a 
certain  number  of  years  only  aboyt  300,000  negroes,  though 
-.he  annual  import  has  been  nearly  25,000  :  that  lliere  are  in 
■:he  isles  France  and  Bourbon,  only  40,000,  nctwithstand- 
•ng  the  import  into  those  islands  has  been  annually  about 
JOOO:  and  that  the  mortalitv  in  the  most  healthful  colonies 
s  nearly  the  same  as  in  tlie  most  uhhealthful,  from  the  above 
-auscs  which  he  assifjns. 

o 
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As  the  tetanus  in  children  cannot  be  cured, 
though  an  accidental  recovery  sometimes  hap- 
pens, it  is  unnecessary  to  recite  how  often  cold 
baths  and  other  means  have  been  tried  to  no 
purpose,  which  might  have  been  successfully 
employed  in  its  prevention.  i 

I  have  gr\^en  this  part  of  the  subject  conside- 
ration, because  it  is  a  remediable  evil.  It  is  not 
a  vain  declamation  against  grievances  that  do  not 
exist ;  or  existing  admit  of  no  cure.  This  strikes 
not  less  forcibly  at  the  interests  of  pohcy,  than 
at  the  concerns  of  humanity :  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  these  remarks  will  be  attended  to  in  the' 
French,  as  well  as  in  the  English  colonies. 


ON  I 
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CANCERS. 


L  CANCER  is  one  of  those  calamities  against 
Mch  there  is  no  prevention  ;  the  cause  creating 
o  suspicion  until  the  effects  are  present.  A 
hysician  would  be  thought  to  have  wonderful 
,gacity,  who  could  prognosticate  what  injury, 
•  what  habit  of  body,  would  generate  a  carci- 
omatous  disease. 

Cancers  are  of  two  sorts :  schirrous,  or  oc- 
ilt;  and  ulcerated.  There  is  also  a  minor  spe- 
!es  of  cancer,  called  a  cancerous  ulcer. 

Cancers  are  seldomer  seen  in  the  West-Indian 
lands,  than  on  the  neighbouring  western  conti- 
^nt  of  America.  The  disease  which  the  Spaniards 
:  &uifo  caWMal  del  Valle  or  Ficho,  which  is  a  gan- 
fene  in  the  rectum,  and  often  succeeds  fluxes, 
ad  sometimes  attacks  people  while  they  are  ill 
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with  feverSj.  is  unknown  in  the  islands.  So  are 
cancers  of  the  uterus,  and  an  ulcerated  cancer, 
called  the  Bay-Sore. 

Cancers  of  the  uterus,  which  are  always  lin*  • 
gering,  excruciating,  and  fatal,  are  so  common . 
in  the  city  of  Lima,  and  its  neighbourhood,  that 
women  suppose  it  contagious,  even  from  sitting; 
in  a  chair  after  an  infected  person. 

The  Bay-Sore,  which  is  a  true  cancer,  com^- 
inencing  with  an  ulcer,  is  endemic  at  the  Bay' 
of  Honduras,  it  is  frequently  seen  on  the  Mus- 1 
quitcr  shore  also,  "  and 'along  that  part  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

This  disease  iS  atso  fiital;  if  neglected.  B 
Ipeing  within  the  reach  of  medicine  to  remedy, 
that  remedy  is  the  object  of  the  present  dis^- 
cussion. 

Ev^ry  part  of  the  face,  body,  and  limbs, 
subject  to  be  the  seat  of  this  disease. 

Tt^e  cause  of  it  is  so  little  to  be  ascertained 
by  any  Teference  to  the  state  of  the  habit  o\ 
■fody,  that  it  is  generally  supposed  to  arise  from 

gqme  exterrial  ageut,— rrThe  In^lia'na  say,  that  it, 

■'  •  •  ■     "  iS' 
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io  produced  hy  a  large  fly  depositing  its  eggs  in 
tiie  tlesh. 

The  method  of  curing  this-caricer  isVer/sim- 
ple,  though  painful.  Btit  from,  the  experience  I 
have  had,  I  can  venture  to  assert,  that  the  same 
method  -will  cure  any  external  cancer  whatever, 
that  is  curable,  in  any  part  of  the  v^orld ;  where 
the  apphcatibn  Can  be  made  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  disease  and  the  medicine  may  be  brought 
into  contact. 

The  method  is  this. —Spread  a  plaster,  of 
dkdiylon  zaith  gum,  upon  thin  leather,  the  size 
It  the  cancer.  Suppose  the  plaster  to  be  as  large 
is  a  crown-piece,  or  a  Spanish  dollar,  sprinkle 
jn  it  a  scruple  of  corrosive  sublimate  of  mercuric 
.ineiy  powdered ;    and  so  in  proportion  to  a 
arger,  or  smaller  plaster.  This  plaster  miist  be  ap- 
plied to  the  cancen  and  remain  on  it  forty-eight 
-lours  ;  but  if  there*  be  any  apprehension  that  it 
nas  not  done  its  office  in  that  time,  it  must  re- 
main longer.  Then  take  if  off,  and  apply  a  poui- 
:ice  of  bread  and  milk,  with  a  little  olive-oil, 
which  must  be  renewed  frequently,   until  the 
cancer  comes  entirely  out,  by  the' roots  as  it 
were.    The  part  is  then  to  be  dressed,  digested, 
ind  cured  as  a  common  ulcer.  '  A  i^urge  or  two 
mth  calomel  must  precede  the  application.  No 
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other  preparation  is  necessary,  in  habits  other- ' 
wise  healthy.    But  when  the  patient  is  gross, 
or  in  a  bad  state  of  body,  as  in  all  other  cases, 
he  must  be  properly  prepared  for  the  operation. 
Bark  is  sometimes  necessary,  to  forward  the  di-  • 
gestion  and  cure. 

This  method  was  practised,  to  my  know-' 
ledge,  by  a  person  who  lived  many  years,  and . 
was  in  extensive  practice,  and  in  great  reputa- 
tion for  curing  cancers  at  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 
It  never  failed  him  in  many  hundreds  of  cases. 
He  there  extracted  one,  which  weighed  eleven 
ounces,  from  the  inside  of  a  man's  thigh ;  and  > 
completed  the  cure  in  four  weeks.  i 

It  is  surprising  to  see  how  entirely  corrosive* 
sublimate,  thus  applied,  will  separate  the  un- 
sound from  the  sound  parts ;  and  let  the  figure 
of  the  cancer  be  what  it  may,  and  its  ramifica-;> 
tions  ever  so  numerous,  the  whole  diseased  part, 
if  within  the  reach  of  the  application,  "will  be< 
detached,  and  come  away  all  together ;  Ifeaving: 
the  cavity  clean,  and  frequently  free  from  thai 
smallest  remains  of  diseased  flesh.— This  is  ex-- 
tracting  a  cancer,  and  I  believe  there  is  no  other 
way  of  curing  any  genuine  cancer,  except  by  ex- 
tirpation with  a  knife. 

Crab' 
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Crab-Yaws,  as  they  are  called,  which  are  the 
clics  of  the  Vaws,  in  the  feet,  are  extracted  by 
ilie  same  application.    There  it  is  necessary, 
'Illy  to  pare  off  the  top  of  the  Vaw,  and  then  lay 
:pon  it  a  diachylon  \^dth  gum-plaster  sprinkled 
with  the  corrosive  subHmate  powdered,  the  size 
of  the  Yaw,  and  let  it  remain  for  two  or  three 
days. — On  taking  off  the  plaster,  the  Yazc;  gene- 
rally comes  out,  hke  a  plug ;  if  not,  it  digests 
out  in  a  few  days,  with  common  dressings,  and 
the  part  soon  gets  well. 

Cancerous  detached  and  single  glands,  and 
tumours  much  diseased,  but  not  ulcerated,  may 
be  extracted  in  the  same  manner.  But  should 
the  tumour  be  deeply  seated,  before  the  appli- 
cation, the  cuticle  may  be  removed  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  by  a  blister,  or  by  a  slight  rubbing 
with  a  caustic,  to  the  extent  and  dimension  in- 
tended to  be  acted  on :— in  superficial  tumours 
this  is  not  necessary.  If  the  tumour  be  only  ul- 
cerated in  the  middle,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
circumscribe  the  whole  induration,  and  some- 
times, though  rarely,  it  may  be  necessary  to  j^ut 
a  little  of  the  powdered  subhmate  round  the  cir* 
cumference  of  the  diseased  tumour,  when  it 
begins  to  loosen,  should  any  part  adhere  obsti- 
nately, to  hasten  its  separation  from  the  sound 
flesh. 
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Arsenic,  a  very  ancient  remedy  in-  cancers^ 
will  not  produce  the  salutary  eiFects,  obtained  by' 
corrosive  sublimate.  I.'haye  tried  it  by  a  variety 
of  modes  of  application,  in  consequence  of  the 
reputationi it  has  borne,  in  cancerous  diseases*. 

I  have  frequently  found,  in  extirpating  a  can- 
cerous or  schirrous  tumour  in  the  breast,  and 
other  parts  where  there  has  been  a  chain,  or 
knot  of  siiialler  indurations  leading  from  it,  that 

*  In  an  old  medley  of  nostrums,  printed  in  1627,  there 
is  the  following  cure  for  cancers.    It  is  curious.    I. give  it 
-in  the  words  of  the  author  ;  without  any  further  observation, 
than  that  I  believe  it  is  the  origin  of  all  tlie  English  quac^- 
ikery  on  the  sjibjcct.  He  says, —  * 

"  This  precious,  medicine  following,  will  bring  forth  a 
canker,  and  jjIucIc  it  up  by  ijie  roots,  out  of  any  sore  wiiere- 
ever  it  be,  either  in  man  or  woman." 

"  Take  rosealger  (realgerj  or  red  arsnic)  and  make  a 
.poNvder  thereof ;  then  take  barraw's  or  liog's  grease,  that  is 
naw  and  fresh  (first  melted  and  after  cold),  then  mix  the 
powder  therewith  very  well  ;  then  put  thereof  upon  a  piece 
"of  white  leatlicf,  which  may '  cover  the  sore  ;  thea  sprinkle 
bn  the  said  plaster,'  fine  flower  of  pure  wheat ;  then  upon 
the  same  spread,  honey,  and  then  upon  the  said  honey  w^o-  ^ 
man's  milk  ;  and  when  all  this  is  done,  put  the  said  plaster, 
upon  the  sore,  where  the  canker  is,  and  put  the  under  crust 
of  a  new  wdiite  loaf  upon  tlie'  said  plaster,  and  tie  it  fast 
•bpcAi  the  same,  that  it  remove  not;  and  in  the  morning" 
lliou.shalt  find  the  canker  dead  on  the  said  plaster." 

"  This  is  most  true.    This  I  copied  out  of  an  old  written 
book." 

the 
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:  ie  application  of  this  plaster  to  the  principal -seat 
of  the  disease,  has  destroyed  the  x)ther  swellings; 
partly  from  the  adjacent  inflammation,  and  part- 
ly, either  from  the . mercury  in  the  act  of  absorp* 
tion,  passing  tlirough  these  glands  in  following 
the  course  of  the  lymphatics,  while  penetrating 
the  system,  or  from  its  peculiar  influence  on  this 
series  of  vessels. 

As  a  proof  that  corrosive  sublimate  thus  ap- 
plied, pervades  the  whole  habit,  the  mouth  has 
generally  the  mercurial  taste  and  foetor;  and 
sometimes  the  salivary  glands  are  considerably 
affected,  and  salivation  is  raised ;  particularly 
when  the  application  is  considerable,  and  made 
to  the  breast. 

I  was  some  time  ago  consulted  by 'a  person 
from  Essex,  who  had.  cancerous  tumours  on  his 
breast ;  connected  by  little  indurated  knots,'  with 
the  axilla.  1  recommended  the  application  here 
mentioned  to  l_>e  used,  under  the  direction  of 
his  physician  in  the  country;  as  I  had  often 
seen  such  diseases  removed  by  it ;  and  in- 
deed then  bad,  with  a  surgeon  in  town  *, 
lately  cured  a  gentlewoman,  where  the  indura- 
tions extended  to  the  axilla,  in  a  similar  man- 

*  Mr.  Thovias  Campbdl,  a  respectul>!c  surgeon  in  Princes- 
•ti-eet;   who,  with  me,  about  tho  satiie  liiiio,  extracted  a» 
<  large  cancerous  tumour  from  a  woman's  breast,  at  Chelsea. 

ner: 
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ner :  —  in  which  case,  as  soon  as  the  inflamma- 
tion caused  by  the  plaster  had  subsided,  the 
principal  tumour  in  the  breast  extracted,  and 
the  wound  began  to  digest,  the  smaller  knots 
leading  to  the  axilla,  disappeared. — The  person 
went  home,  and  I  saw  no_  more  of  him.  I 
was  informed  afterwards,  that  a  London  sur- 
geon had  extirpated,  with  the  knife,  the  two 
principal  tumours  on  his  breast,  to  which  I  had 
advised  the  application  to  be  made. — The  man 

died.  I 

I  have  heard,  that  in  this  instance,  as  in  some 
others,  my  application  was  objected  against  on  ac- 
count of  the  disease  extending,  by  the  indurated 
lumps,  to  the  axilla.-— Here  I  must  observe,  the 
plaster  has  a  decided  superiority  over  the  knife ; 
for  unless  the  real  glands  of  the  axilla  are  dis- 
eased, in  which  case  the  knife  can  be  of  no  use, 
these  knots,  or  adventitious  glands,  are  always 
dispersed  by  the  plaster.  —  Wiseman  makes  a 
discrimination,  proper  to  be  noticed  here,  as  it 
seems  to  be  entirely  unknown,  between — "  the 
glandules  which  are  naturally  born  with  us,  and 
those  which  do  arise  upon  the  occasions  of  dis- 
ease*." 


*  Book  iv.  chap.  3. 
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III  cancers,  every  thing  depends  on  the  mode 
of  applying  the  sublimate  as  I  have  described. 
— Yet,  besides  the  splubility  of  sublimate,  there 
is  a  specilical  difference  between  the  corrosion 
of  sublimate,  and  that  of  arsenic.  Arsenic  ap- 
plied alone,  or  quickened  with  the  addition  of 
sublimate,  to  old  ulcers,  for  example,  to  de- 
stroy fungous  flesh,  which  in  leprous  and  leu- 
cophlegmatic  habits,  is  frequently  so  quick  of 
growth,  and  so  enormous  in  hot  climates,  that 
no  other  application,  but  the  knife,  is  equal  to 
its  removal, — rots  indiscriminately  the  sound 
and  unsound  flesh,  wherever  it  comes  in  con- 
tact Therefore  great  care  is  required  in 
using  it.  I  have  known  it,  when  injudi- 
ciously applied,  to  eat  down  to  a  large  aitery, 
and  occasion  the  loss  of  a  limb.  Corrosive  sub- 
limate used  to  the  same  end,  though  an  im- 
proper application,  will  not  occasion  the  same  > 
mischief ;  for  in  these  cases,  though  it  may 
cause  great  inflammation,  it  is  bounded  in  its 
corroding  action  by  healthy  flesh  ;  or  acts  on  it 
but  slightly  as  a  destroyer. 

Arsenic  has  a  tendency  to  deaden  and  de- 
stroy the  functions  of  organised  parts.  Cor- 
rosive sublimate  to  inflame  those  parts,  and  in- 
crease the  circulation  of  their  contents. — Thus 
the   irregular,   and  imperfect   attachment  of 
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-cliseased  glands,  or  ap}{;  morbid  body  surfonhdeci  • 
.by  healthy  flesh,  is .  broken,  and  the  part  itself 
rcxpelled  from,  its  situation,  by  means  /  imitativ.e 
;of.  those  which  nature  always  assumes,  through 
the  operation  of  locally-excited  action  *» 

.    .Praditioners  have  never  known  but  two  topical 
modes  of  treating,  inveterate  cancers.    One  by  ' 
amputation  ;  the  other  by  corrosion.    The  first 
:i;5  often  impracticable,  and  the  latter  always 
dangerous.  , 

Empirics  have  succeeded,  better.    Their  me- 
tthod  is  to  extract  them.    I  have  seen  many  of 
•these  itinerants,  in  different  countries,  extract  i 
.cancers  with  the  gi-eatest  facihty.    And  before  ' 
I  knew  that  the  only  apphcation,  however  dis- 
guised, which  could  produce  such  a  wonder- 
•   ful  effect,  was  corrosive  subhmate,  I  had  tried 
every  kind  of  mineral  and  vegetable  prepara- 
tion that  could  be  thought  of,  without  success. 

A  late  very  ingenious  surgeon  in  London, 
Mr.  Justamond,    was  mistaken  in  his  theory  | 
of  the  effects  of  arsenic,  as  specifical  in  can- 
cers.   His  conjectures,  which  he  had  adopted 

-  from 

*  AvicENNA,    copying    Dioscorides,   certainly  gave  I 
Arsenic  internally,  for  complaints  in  the  lungs.    He  says,  | 
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rrom  others,  that  cancers  are     pro dticed  from 
insects,  or  the  germina  of  them,  taken  up  from . 
he  air  by  the  lymphatic  vessels,"  -  as  a  mere 
hypothesis,    were  well'  supported :   but  when- 
proof  is  required,  -the  bcot  argumeuts,  alone, 
ure  invalid. 

It  has  been  suggested,  and  with  reason,  since 
the  first  edition  of  this  book,  that  the  applica- 
tion here  recommended  may  be  productive  of 
mischief  in  the  hands  of  the  rash,  and  ignorant, 

in  Lib.  ii.  tract.  2.  there  ai'e  three  sorts  of  Arsenic ;  white, 
yellow,  and  red.    Of  the  Ijist  he  says,  "  datur  a;d  petan- 
dum",  inflatis  cum  aumeli,  et  hydromelle  j   et  assumitur,-.  • 
cum  giimiria  pini ,  ad  Tussim  antiquavi  .,  et  sputum  saniei  et 
sanguinis:  et  quandoque  ponitur  in  pilulis,  quae  sunt  ad 

Asthma^  ' 

lied  arsenic,  or  realgar,  or  the  sandarach  of  the  ^reefe 
"oriters,  is  the  mildest  orpiment. 

DioscoRTDEs  gave  it  mixed  with  Jiydromel  in  purulent 
spitting  ;  with  honey  in  hoarsenesses  ;  and  with  resin  in  the 
asthma.  In  old  inveterate  coughs  he  used  it  mixed  with 
resin,  by  way  of  fumigation,    rifp,  2:avJapap(^»ic.  K.  pK?. 

Cheywe  says,  in  his  "  Method  of  Cure  in  Diseases  of  the 
Body  and  Mind,"  page  164,  that  ^'  there  are  some,  who  in 
strong  and  robust  military  constitutions,  in  intermittent  fe- 
vers, join  arsenic  five  or  six'  times  sublimed  (whiph  only  di- 
vides its  parti)  with  quicksilver,  -AnA  mike  it  up  into  pUIs 
•with  mucilages,  and  give  eight  or  ten,  or  a  dozen  a  day."  ■ 

Arsenic  drops,  as  they  are  called,  arc  now  in  common 
use,  for  agues,  in  many  parts  of  England ;  but  though  they 
will  certainly  cure  the  ague,  they  frequently  9ause  paralytic 
affections, 

There-! 
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Therefore,  it  may  be  proper  to  embrace  this 
opportunity  to  add  some  admonitions  and  cau- 
tions, which,  in  addressing  skilful  medical  peo- 
ple onlj,  might  be  unnecessary. 

Bringing  the  power  of  the  mercury  into  con- 
tact with  the  diseased  parts,  being  necessary  for 
their  extirpation,  it  is  certain  that  the  applica- 
tion is  most  successful  in  small  local  cancers,  af- 
fecting a  simple  gland,  or  some  cartilaginous 
or  muscular  part :  and  that  in  large  masses  of 
glands,  breasts  of  women,  and  parts  where 
there  is  no  ascertaining  the  bounds  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  where  the  cavities  or  communica- 
tions may  be  deep,  irregular,  and  extensive, 
the  success  must  be  precarious,  and  it  should 
never  be  used.  And  as  sublimate  externally  ap- 
plied is  violent  in  its  action,  anatomical  know- 
ledge and  medical  judgment  are  required,  to 
determine  whether  the  disease  be  within  the 
reach  of  its— effects,  the  part  safe,  and  the  pa- 
tient a  proper  subject  for  its  appUcation.  Other- 
wie  it  may  not  only  be  applied  in  vain,  but 
highly  injuriously  ;  and-when  to  a  large  surface, 
in  delicate  and  irritable  habits,  it  may  excite  in- 
supportable pain,  dangerous  fever,  commotions 
in  the  nervous  system,  and  convulsions. 


ON 
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BELLY- ACHE; 

OR, 

COLICA  PICTONUM. 


iVlUCH  has  been  written  of  the  history, 
cause,  and  effects  of  this  disease,  by  Citois  * 
md  Sir  George  Baker  f;  a  multitude  have 
followed  their  steps. — The  subject,  however, 
ss  not  quite  exhausted ;  and  a  few  words  may 
Itill  be  added,  without  diminishing  the  credit 

*  "  De  novo  et  populari,  apud  Pictoncs^  Dolore  Colico 
Bilioso."  This  colic  received  the  name  fpom  Poitou  in 
France,  where  it  first  appeared  in  1572.  The  name  of  Co- 
ica  Pictonum  was  given  to  it  by  Citois,  or  Citesius,  as  he 
sails  himself,  in  his  Opuacula  Medica,  printed  at  Paris  in 
463y.  He  is  the  first  who  wrote  expressly  on  this  disease, 
and,  according  to  Eloy,  in  1616;  and  not  Riverius,  as 
Hillary  and  some  others  imagine.  Riverius  did  not 
wnte  on  this  disease  until  1640. 

t  London  Medical  Transactions, 
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of  wh^t  has  already  been  done,  or  increasing 
the  useless  catalogue  of  the  servum  pecus  imita-' 
torum. 

The  Belli/-Ache,  in  the  West-Indies,  is  th 
offspring  of  diseased  secretions ;  from  debility, 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines.  It  is  endemial 
in  the  West-Ihdi,es ;  and  epidemical,  or  accidenrr 
tal,  in  most  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  Europe,  I  believe,  it  has  often  visited 
particular  districts  epidemically ;  for  the  de- 
vastation it  has  made  at  different  periods,  in 
many  places,  must  have  had  a  cause  more  ge- 
neral, than  vi^ines  impregnated  with  saturnine 
solutions:  —  one  of  its  notorious  causes. — t1% 
often  still  appears  in  some  countries,  in  the 
autumnal  season,  but  not  uniformly.  In  thg 
autumn  of  17.87,  I  did  not  see  one  person  af-^- 
£icted  with  it,  in  any  town .  nem'  the  Rhiiu^ 
from  Cologne  to  the  la^LC  of  Constance.  There 
was  not  one  patient  with  the  Belly-Ache  in  the 
hospitals  at  Coblentz,  Frankfort,  Manheim,  ot 
Strasbourg;  nor  did  I  see  imj  afterwards ,  a( 
Kempten,  Inspruck,  Brixen,  or  Trent :  nor  any 
peasant,  or  other  person,  with  its  paralytic  ef- 
fects.— The  result  of  my  remarks  in  Korniandy 
in  the  autumn  of  1785,  was  the  saiBe,  • » 
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Doctor  Mengi-iin  of  Inspnick  told  me,  it  is  a 
common  disease  in  the  Tirol;  but  that  it  is  ge- 
nerally attributed  to  the  preparations  of  lead, 
\Yhich  the  people  in  the  Tirol,  and  Italy, 
mix,  adulterate,  and  sweeten  their  wines.  He 
cautioned  me  to  avoid  all  sweet  wines  whatever, 
but  particularly  the  common  tavern  wines  upon 
the  road,  that  had  a  sweet  taste,  in  the  Tirol, 
and  Italv.  I  mention  his  excellent  advice  as  a 
caution  to  others. — I  never  deviated  from  it  but 
once,  and  paid  dearly  for  it  at  Viterbo. 

Whatever  is  the  cause  of  the  Belli/- Ache,  the 
svm.ptoms  and  eltects  are  the  same  ;  varvinsT 
only  in  extent.— The  principal  symptoms  are, 
costiveness  generally,  sickness  of  the  stomach, 
or  vomiting,  and  pains  about  the 'navel;  w^hich, 
when  excruciating,  give  the  eyes  a  glassy  and 
wild  appearance.  When  the  disease  is  obsti- 
nate and  often  returns,  a  paralysis  is  generally 
the  etFect : — first,  of  the  hands  and  arms,  then 
of  the  feet  and  legs.  This  paralysis  is  attended 
with  wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  af- 
fected, and  a  contraction  of  the  parts  (as  flex- 
ors are  with  more  difficulty  destroyed  than  ex- 
tensors), particularly  of  the  hands,  and  there 
most  remarkable  in  the  abductor  und/le.ror  mus- 
cles of  the  thumbs ;  where  the  wasting  always 
begins,  and  when  people  recover,  by  making 

^  N  voyages 
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voyages  at  sea,  or  by  coming  to  England  and 
using  BaLh  waters,  the  remains  of  the  disorder 
are  most  visible  *. 

In  habits  of  body  disposed  to  receive  this  dis- 
ease, other  diseases  vvdll  bring^  it  on  :  so  will 
costiveness,  astringent  medicines,  bark,  acids,, 
irregularity  in  diet,  check  to  perspiration, 
anxiety,  and  indulging  aphrodisiacal  passion. 

The  poraceous  matter  discharged  in  vomit- 
ing, in  severe  attacks,  is  generally  so  corrosive, 
and  styptical,  as  to  excoriate  and  contract  the 
throat  and  fauces ;  and  frequently  changes  the 
appearance  of  silver  utensils  to  a  black  colour, 
as  if  they  had  been  in  contact  with  the  phlo- 
giston of  sulphur. 

The  belly-ache  seldom  attacks  people  re- 
cently arrived  in  the  West-Indies  ;  yet  Hil- 
lary is  so  mistaken,  as  to  assert  otherwise. 

*  Peter  Columbus,  steward  to  captain  Gmr^f  Yoimg  in  the 
St.  Vincent's  trade,  lost  the  use  of  his  arms  and  hiinds  tliree 
times  in  the  West-Indies,  by  the  belly-ache.  It  attacked 
him  after  his  recovery  from  fevers,  in  which  he  took  much 
bark.  On  his  return  to  England  each  year  he  was  afflicted, 
he  went  to  Bath,  where  he  bathed,  drank  the  water,  and 
had  his  limbs  pumped  on  ;  by  which  means  he  entirely  re- 
covered their  use.  In  1781  he  remained  at  Bath  eleven 
weeks  ;  in  1786  seven  weeks  ;  in  1788  six  weeks. 

The 
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The  natives  and  long  residents  are  almost  al- 
ways the  sole  objects  of  this  disease. 

Soldiers,  unless  they  have  resided  long  in  the 
'West-Indies,  notwithstanding  their  irregularity 
in  living,  are  not  often  aiflicted  with  the  belly- 
ache, though  frequently  with  the  Bilious  Colic  ; 
which  is  generally  brought  on  by  crude  diet, 
drunkenness,  and  its  consequences.  This  dis- 
order, to  which  newly-arrived  troops  are  most 
subject,  and  another  species  of  Colic  brought 
on  by  the  excessive  and  injudicious  administra- 
tion of  bark,  transient  medical  people  have 
often  mistaken  for  the  belly-ache;  and  its  sub- 
sequent debility  for  paralysis.  From  these  er- 
rors, fatal  consequences  have  arisen. 

The  belly-ache,  as  a  disease,  is  almost  a;^ 
common  as  ever  it  was,  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  West-Indies.  It  is  thought  otherwise; 
::hiefly  because  its  devastations  are  not  so  often 
-ieen,  in  wandering  spectres  about  the  streets, 
IS  they  werjs  formerly.  The  principal  reason 
jf  this  is,  that  the  medical  people  there, 
oresent,  understand  their  profession  ;  and  for- 
nnerly  they  did  not.  The  resident  practitioners' 
low  treat  the  disease  properly,  in  the  begin- 
ling,  and  prevent  relapses  ;  formerly  they  knew 
lot  how  to  do  either.    Paralysis,  at  present,  is 

N  N  2  attri- 
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attributed  rather- to  unskilfulness,  than  to  the^ 
,  inevitable  consequence  of  the  disease. 

Yet  the  disease  is  certainly  as  much  a  natural 
production  of  the  West-Indies  as  ever.  The 
improved  state  of  cultivation  and  knowledge 
has,  no  ^  doubt,  abated  the  frequency  and  vio--- 
Icnce  of  this,  as  well  as  of  many  other  diseases. 
The  lands  are  more  cleared  than  they  were,  and 
people  live,  and  clothe  themselves  more  suit-- 
ably  to  the  climate,  than  they  did  formerly.. 
Time  and  direful  experience  have  made  themi 
wiser  than  those  who,  without  rules  to  guide, . 
or  examples  to  follow,  first  encountered  these; 
inhospitable  regions  of  expatriation. 

Groo-drinkers  are  not  particularly  subject  to) 
the  belly-ache;  nor  does  rum  appear  to  have' 
any  property  that  tends  to  produce  it. 

I  have  known  a  mulfitude  of  people  in  the 
West-Indies  afflicted  with  this  disease,  who 
seldom  drank  any  rum,  at  least  not  to  excess. . 
'Mr.  John  Ellis,   a  planter  in  Jamaica,  never 
drank  any  rum,  yet  he  was  constantly  harrassed 
with  the  belly-ache  ;  and,  from  frequent  vio-  - 
lent  relapses,  notwithstanding  his  great  tem- 
perance and  prudence,  became  at  length  p2i- 
ralytic. 

Though 
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'  Though  acids  are  certainly  prejudicial'  to 
those  who -are  subject  to  the  belly-ache,  they  da 
not  appear  to  have  any  certain  effect  originally 
in  producing  it.  At  least  punch-drinkers  are 
not  more  the  victims  of  it,  than  other  people. 
Hl^xhaini  therefore  was  very  remote  from  the 
true  cause  of  this  disease,  in  the  West-Indies,. 
when  he  attributed  it  to  lemon  juice 

The  notion  that  solutions  of  lead,  from  the 
worms,  and  other  utensils  employed  in  the  rum 
distilleries,  are  among  the  common  causes  of 
the  belly-ache  in  the  West-Indies,  or  that  there 
15  ever  any  detectable  quantity  of  lead  in  rum, 
are  both  equally  distant  from  my  opinion,  and 
observations.  Such  chimeras  are  the  offspring 
of  little  chemical,  and  less  medical  knowledge. 

Though  the  use  of  many  preparations  of 
lead  is  much  more  inoffensive  than  generally 
belie\'ed  (and  considering  how  indiscreetly  they 
are  employed  in  lotions,  cosmetics,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  local,  as  well  as  internal  pur- 
poses, it  is  fortunate  for  many  people  that  it  is 
'So),  yet  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  sii])pose  Feu- 
•yzLius  was  serious,  when  he  said,  an  arthri- 

*  Nimio  HSU  acerbissimi  limonuiu  siicci."  J)e  Morbo 
*  Colico  Dumnoydovum,  p.  38. 
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tic  patient  took  a  pound  and  half  of  white  lead, 
instead  of  sugar,  in  fifteen  days,  and  survived 
it 

Writers,  I  believe,  have  not  accurately 
discriminated  between  the  effect  of  the  calces, 
salt,  and  phlogiston  of  lead. — ^In  the  latter  of 
which,  its  deleterious  quality  consists ;  and  that 
principally  in  the  act  of  quitting  the  earth  of  the 
metal,  in  exhalation. 

That  taking  the  salt,  or  sugar  of  lead,  as  it 
is  called,  inwardly,  so  much  extolled  by  phy- 
sicians and  chemists  of  the  two  last  centuries^ 
in  pulmonic  diseases,  quinsies,  "intermittentsy 
dysenteries,  hasmorrhages,  and  inflammations 
of  the  viscera,  will  cause  the  belly-ache,  as  well 
as  being  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  its  phlogis- 
ton, I  beheve  is  certain ;  but  it  is  not  so  in- 
contestibly  proved : — nor  whether  it  may  not 
safely  be  taken  in  some  vehicles,  though  poi- 
sonous in  others. 

*  Huic,  a  me  jam  doloribus  liberato,  empiricus  quidam 
Plimibi pulverem  adversus  arthritim  ita  commendavit,  ut  in 
eo  solo  ejus  recurrentis  proecautionem  positam  esse  statim 
persuaderet.  Cujus  idcirco  usum  amplexus,  pulveris  ejus 
sesquilibrayn  ex  jusculis,  ex  vino  &  piris  coctis,  aliisque  cibis, 
sacchari  loco,  dierum  quindecim  spatio  absumpsit.  De  Luis 
Veyi.  Cur.  Cap,  vii.  p.  230. 

Lead 
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Lead  itself  is  perfectly  innocent,  while  its 
phlogiston  is  kept  bound  down  and  united  with 
its  earth; — for  which  reason  miners  suffer  no 
inconveniency  from  it,  in  mines  destitute  of  in- 
flammable  air. 

It  is  otherwise  when  fire  is  applied  to  it, 
which  discharges  its  phlogiston.  Therefore 
smelters  and  ceruse-manufacturers  suffer  by 
its  poison  ;  and  those  exactly  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  vapour  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed. 

Ceruse  is  incapable  of  producing  any  poison- 
ous vapour,  until  its  phlogiston  is  renovated, 
and  volatihsed  by  the  application  of  oil ;  hence 
painters  in  oil  suffer. 

Friction  from  the  types  in  printing,  together 
with  the  oil  in  the  ink,  and  the  drying  of  the 
types  at  the  fire,  cause  an  exhalation  injurious 
to  printers.  Using  the  letters  warm  has  fre- 
quently caused  palsies,  I  have  known  many 
printers  subject  to  the  Belly-Ache,  while  they 
remained  in  their  ofiice ;  and  always  free  from 
it  otherwise. 

A  compositor,  at  Mr  Davis  s  in  Chancery- 
Lane,  while  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was 
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printing,  had  been  afflicted  with  the  belly-ache 
for  four  months,  and  was  then  in  a  miserable 
condition.  He  applied  to  me.  He  was  cured 
in  a  few  days,  and  returned  to  his  work ;  and 
jemained  well,  five  months  afterwards. 

He  had  been  accustomed  to  moisten  his  fin- 
gers in  his  mouth,  to  take  up  the  letters  with 
more  facility,  and  also  frequently  to  put  letters 
in  his  mouth,  while  working ;  by  which  habit 
he  frequently  swallowed  a  portion  of  the  solu- 
tion of  the  metal,  in  the  impregnated  saliva. 

But  now  to  the  Cure  of  the  BcUy-Arhe.  and 
tlie  prevention  of  its -paralytic  effects.  If  what 
I  have  to  relate  do  not  teach  a  successhil  me- 
thod of  treating  this  most  distressing  disorder, 
I  shall  be  as  much  disappointed,  as  those  will 
be  who  look  for  hypothesis  and  ostentation ; 
where  nothing  is  intended  but  plain  matter  of 
fact  and  utliitv. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  relapses  can  bo 
prevented,  while  people  continue  to  follow  the 
occupations,  and  habits,  which  cause  the  dis- 
ease. What  I  propose  is,  to  cure  the  disease 
when  it  first  appears ;  and  to  advise  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  AVest-Indies,  workers  in  lead, 
painters,  plumbers,  printers,  enamellers,  gilders, 

drinkers 
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'linkers  of  austere  or  adulterated  wines,  cider, 
.CO.  to  pursue  the  following  method  immediately 
on  their  being  attacked. 

When  the  disease  comes  on,  if  the  Ijovvds 
are  costiA-e,  let  a  dose  of  manna  and  cream  of 
tartar  be  taken  ;  or  what  answers  better,  if  it 
can  be  procured,  a  table-spoonful  of  castor  oil, 
called  oleum  ricbii,  and  oleum  palmce  christL 
If  one  spoonful  should  not  operate  within  a 
few  hours,  another  spoonful  is- to  be  taken,  and 
to  be  repeated  every  four  hours,  until  it  does, 
diluting  with  chicken,  or  mutton  broth.  The 
oil  maj  be  taken  alone ;  or  mixed  with  a  little 
sugar,  and  four  table-spopnfuls  of  simple  pep- 
permint water ;  or  in  a  Kttle  white  w4ne ;  or 
warm  water-gruel ;  or  a  cup  of  broth.  Where 
stools  are  procured  .  with  difficulty,  an  emol- 
lient and  cathartic  gljster  may  be  given,  to 
assi-st  and  (luicken  the  operation  of  the  purgative 
medicine. 

After  the  costiveness  has  been  removed,  and 
the  bowels  have  been  well  cleansed,  the  Vi- 
TRioi>ic  Solution  (to  be  given  in  the  next 
dissertation)  will  generally  be  found  sufficient 
to  cure  the  disease. 


Of 
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Of  this  solution,  a  table-spoonful  (for  a  man 
or  woman)  is  to  be  taken  every  six  or  eight 
hours  while  the  pain  is  considerable,  and  to 
be  continued  afterwards  every  morning  fasting, 
for  several  mornings,  when  the  pain  has  ceased ;. 

 keeping  the  bowels  open,  if  the  solution 

should  not  do  it,  by  taking  every  night,  or 
every  second,  or  third  night,  at  bed-time,  a 
table  spoonful  or  two  of  castor  oil,  by  itself,  or 
mixed  as  before  mentioned. 

If  any  griping  or  uneasy  sensation  should 
remain,  notwithstanding  the  bowels  have  bee^ 
sufficiently  opened,  and  the  solution  taken  as 
directed,  an  occasional  opiate  is  to  be  admini- 
stered. 

The  solution  generally  causes  retching  ;  some- 
times it  will  act  as  a  purgative ;  in  either  case 
it  will  be  almost  equally  serviceable ;  and  when 
a  table-spoonful  produces  neither  of  these  ef- 
fects, the  dose  must  be  enlarged  until  it  does ; 
— drinking  now  and  then,  particularly  after 
retching,  a  draught  of  chicken,  or  mutton 
broth.  There  is  no  necessity  for  diluting  to 
encourage  vomiting.  The  nausea  which  the 
medicine  causes,  is  very  disgusting ;  but  in  that 
much  of  its  efficacy  consists. 
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I  sometimes  increase  the  quantity  of  the  vi- 
triol, and  sometimes  the  proportion  of  alum, 
in  the  solution.  Sometimes  I  omit  the  alum 
intirelj  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  j^arti- 
cularly  in  very  costive  and  bilious  habits  ;  and 
where  vomiting  is  necessary  to  cleanse  the  sto- 
mach. 

Some  years  ago  Roman  vitriol  was  introduced 
into  practice  in.  the  West-Indies,  for  the  belly- 
ache. I  often  used  it,  but  never  after  I  dis- 
covered the  superior  efficacy  of  the  following 
solution ;  since  that  time,  I  have  not  had  one 
patient,  however  severe  the  disease,  become 
paralytic  after  it. 

In  violent  and  sudden  attacks  of  the  belly.. 
ache,  where  the  patient  has-  been  long  subject 
to  it,  and  where  relapses  have  frequently  hap- 
pened, they  generally  come  on  with  excruciat- 
ing pain,  and  excessive  vomiting.  Here  it  is  in 
vain  to  attempt  forcing  a  passage  through  the 
intestines,  however  locked  up  they  may  be,  by 
any  purgative  whatever ;  nor  is  it  good  practice, 
but  in  extreme  necessity,  to  use  opiates  to  ease 
the  pain  ;  nor  to  unite  opiates  with  purgatives  ; 
a  practice  adopted  by  Huxham,  taken  from 
RiVRRius.  —  From  opium  and  drastic  purges, 
great  mischief  has  arisen ;  and  hence  it  is  that 

the 
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the  belly-ache  crippled  so  many  people  formerly 
in  the  West-Indies. 

In  this  situation  of  the  disease,  the  patient  is 
to  be  vomited  by  small  and  repeated  doses  of  the 
vitriolic  solution,  without  the  alum>  and  to 
dilute  plentifully  with  mutton-broth  ;  then  to 
have  a  glyster,  and  to  be  immediately  put  into 
a  tub  of  warm  water,  so  that  the  water  may 
rise  as  high  as  the  thorax ;  here  he  is  to  re- 
main for  a  considerable  time,  if  his  strength 
will  permit ;  and  as  the  stomach  will  generally 
retain  medicine  while  the  patient  is  in  the  bath, 
he  should,  when  his  stomaph  is  easy,  take  the 
castor  oil,  or  a  solution  of  manna  in  a  draught 
of  warm  ale  ;  or  neutralized  lemon-juice,  and 
large  doses  of  magnesia. 

Should  the  pains  not  abate  by  the  bath,  a 
large  blister  is  to  be  applied  to  the  belly,  cen- 
trally over  the  part. 

The  vomiting  removed,  and  the  bowels  in 
a  laxative  state,  the  solution  and  castor  oil 
are  to  be  taken,  in  the  manner  I  have  already 
related. 


ON 


ON  THE 


VITRIOLIC  SOLUTION. 


White  vitriol,  though  now  almost  out 
of  use  for  internal  purposes,  was  once  a  great 
medicine  among  the  chemists,  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  gilla,  or  salt  of  vitriol.  But, 
like  manv  other  excellent  medicines  which 
thev  employed,  it  has  long  since  been  expunged 
for  its  vulgaritj,  by  refinement. 

The  Vitriolic  Solution. 

Take  of  White  Vitriol,  three  drams  ; 
Roch  Alum,  a  dram  ; 
Cochineal,  three  grains  ; 
Boihng  Water,  a  pint. 

Mix  these  all  together  in  a  marble  mortar;  and 
let  the  solution  stand  until  it  is  cold,  and  the 
sediment  settled  at  the  bottom  :  then  pour  it 
off  clear  for  use. 


The 
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The  cochineal  is  first  to  be  rubbed  fine  in  the 
mortar,  then  the  vitriol  and  alum  are  to  be  ad- 
ded, and  also  rubbed  fine  ;  and  lastly,  the  boil- 
^  ing  water  is  to  be  poured  on  the  ingredients, 
and  stiiTcd  until  they  are  dissolved.  This  is  the 
solution  mentioned  at  page  402,  v^hich  I  now  • 
give  in  English,  for  the  benefit  of  those  em- 
ployed in  the  important  branches  of  business  I 
have  mentioned  in  the  preceding  dissertation  ; 
and  who,  unfortunately,  often  stand  in  need  of 
its  use. 

The  Vitriolic  Solution  is  of  great  utility 
in  all  pulmonic  oppressions,  where  respiration 
is  performed  with  difficulty ;  and  where  expec- 
toration is  to  be  promoted,  and  the  bronchial 
glands  are  to  be  unloaded  and  cleansed ; — in 
nauseating,  or  slightly  vomiting  doses. 

In  moist  pituitous  habits,  with  phlegmatic 
asthmas, — ^in  catarrhal  coughs,  and  above  all  in 
the  moist  English  hooping-cough,  its  effects  are 
wonderful ;  taken  once,  or  twice  a  day,  par- 
ticularly in  the  morning  fasting,  in  doses  to 
came  a  slight  retching.  In  the  same  manner  it 
removes  defluxions  on  the  lungs,  bronchia,  and 
-  trachea,  from  relaxation  of  the  parts,  or  defect  . 
of  their  powers ;  and  may  prevent  consump- 
tions induced  by  those  causes. 

In 
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In  putrid  sore  throats,  where  the  fauces  are 
logged  and  loaded  ^^ith  sloughs,  a  dose  suffi- 
cient to  cause  a  gentle  action  of  vomiting,  given 
once  or  twice  a  day,  is  of  great  service. 

The  common  dose,  to  create  a  shght  ret- 
ching, for  a  man  or  w^oman,  is  a^  table-spoon- 
il ;  for  a  child  of  six  months  old,  a  tea-spoon- 
al. 

In  chronical  diseases,  it  is  to  be  taken  eveiy 
morning  fasting,  for  a  few  mornings ;  then  to 
be  omitted,  and  afterwards  resumed,  and  per- 
sisted in  at  intervals,  as  occasion  may  require. 
But  if  costiveness,  the  common  consequence  of 
its  continued  use,  hajDpen,  it  must  be  omitted 
;ntil  this  impediment  is  removed,   by  some 
perient.    It  is  evident  that  the  alum,  in  the 
;lution,  is  an  addition  to  the  vitriol,  that  must 
'  ppose  part  of  its  operation ;  and  consequently 
'  light  to  be  omitted,  when  the  effects  of  the 
triol,  and  not  the  result  of  their  combination, 
e  required. — The  same  is  to  be  observed  re- 
;^ccting  the  alum  *.  ' 

Art  cannot  render  this  solution  agreeable  to 
e  taste,  without  destroying  its  virtues.  Nor 
ill  the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  composed, 

*  See  page  402. 

taken 
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taken  in  the  form  of  pills,  produce  the  same 
effects  as  in  solution.  White  vitriol,  besides ' 
being  in  all  respects  safe  and  innocent,  has  ad- 
vantages over  every  other  nauseating,  or  emetic 
medicine  whatever ; — w^hicli  are,  that  the  pa- 
tient is  "not  harrassed  with  its  operation,  for  that 
is  never  violent  (as  antimonials  sometimes  are), 
generally  instantaneous,  and  as  suddenly  over  ; 
always  leaving  the  stomach  strongly  invigorated. 
Neither  does  it  ever  cause  spasms  in  the  viscera, 
or  any  nei'vous  affections  ;  mischiefs  often  pro- 
duced by  antimonials  carelessly  exhibited  :  and 
in  the  disorders  here  mentioned,  the  solution 
requires  neither  dilution  with  it,  nor  regimen, 
nor  restriction  after  it. 

Sometimes  the  solution,  like  white  vitriol 
alone,  is  not  only  slow  in  its  operation,  but 
will  not  act  at  all,  as  an  emetic,  without  some 
provocative  to  vomit.  When  this  happens, 
where  vomiting  is  required,  or  to  carry  off  the 
nausea,  w^hen  it  continues  long,  a  large  draught 
or  two  of  posset  drink,  carduus  tea,  or  chamo- 
mile tea,  will  produce  the  effect. 


ON 


CN 

H.'EMORRHAGES 

FROM  THE 

LUNGS. 


In  haemorrhages  from  the  lungs,  whether  at- 
nded  with  great  arterial  discharges,  or  only 
\ial  excreations,  I  have  known  the  Vitriolic 
^oLUTiox,    taken  in    nauseating   doses  every 
teight  hours,  to  remove^the  disease. 

It  diminishes  the  action  of  the  arteries,  by 
abating  the  force  of  the  diastole  of  the  heart. 
iBy  thus  lowering  the  circulation,  in  hccmor- 
irhages,  the  danger  of  inducing  a  dropsy,  from 
[repeated  bleeding,  is  avoided.  The  usual 
rauxiliaries  must  accompany,  and  favour  the 
operation : — rest,  cool  air,  a  lax  state  of  the 
bowels,  and  evacuations  proportionate  to  the 
plethora,  and  other  indications. 


But  the  best  security  against  a  relapse,  in  all 
cases  of  haemoptysis,  or  pulmonary  hicmorrhage, 

o  o  and 
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and  to  prevent  the  disease  becoming  chronical, 
and  ending  in  consumption,  and  to  establish  a 
permanent  cure,  after  the  first  plethora  has 
been  subdued,  and  the  habit  duly  prepared,  be- 
fore purulent  spitting  comes  on  *,  is  a  long  sea- 
voyage,  or  frequently  repeated  short  ones  f . 

Mr.  Reader,  a  gentleman  between  forty  and 
fifty  years  of  age,  in  Jamaica,  had  an  hc^mor- 
rhage  from  his  lungs,  and  often  bled  nearly  to 
death.  He  made  several  small  voyages,  and 
always  found  himself  perfectly  well  at  sea ;  but 
as  he  returned,  and  remained  ^  week  or  ten 
days  on  shore,  the  haemorrhage  returned. 
Finding  his  state  so  perilous,  he  bought  a  small 
vessel,  and  being  a  man  of  sense  and  resolution, 
he  consigned  himself  to  the  ocean ;  and  went 
from  place  to  place,  until  he  conquered  his  in- 
firmity, and  regained  his  lost  health.  The  ac- 
cident happened  about  five  years  since. — He  is 
now  well,  17.87- 

The  greater  haemorrhages  from  the  lungs,  or 
those  of  plethora,  like .  all  periodical  haemor- 
rhages undisturbed  in  their  natural  course  by 
peculiar  circumstances,  obey .  the  influence  of 

*  "  Ex  sanguinis  sputo,  puris  sputum;  ex  puris  sputo, 
tabes."    HippocRAT.  Aph.  xv.  &  xvi.  sect.  7. 
■  t  See  pages  74.  78. 

the 
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'he  moon. — Of  this,  I  have  many  proofs ;  and 
'lat  there  are  not  more,  authenticated  by  others, 
o\ving,  I  beheve,  to  the  theory  on  which  the 

rUct  depends  not  being  sufficiently  known  to 
revent  the  result  escaping  unnoticed. 

Among  many  instances  which  I  have  lately 
;en,  there  was  one  which  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded. A  man,  in  Burleigh-street,  in  the 
Strand,  had  a  cough  for  some  time,  which 
brought  on  an  haemoptysis.  This  continued  for 
six  weeks,  and  then  degenerated  into  a  regular 
monthly  eruption  of  blood  from  the  lungs.  He 
disgorged  about  eight  ounces  of  blood, '  every 
full  moon.  He  was  always  low-spirited  and 
weak,  as  he  expressed  it,  on  the  day  preceding 
the  haemorrhage.  He  had  been'  in  this  state 
for  five  months,  when  he  applied  to  me.  The 
heeraorrhage  was  removed  by  the  vitriolic  so- 
lution ;  but  his  lungs,  and  whole  habit,  were 
too  much  diseased  to  admit  of  cure. — He  be- 
came tabid. 

This  doctrine  attended  to,  ha?morrhages, 
which  do  not  prove  fatal  in  the  first  or  second 
attack,  will  seldom  be  so  afterwards  ;  as  their 
returns  may  always  be  moderated,  and  often 
entirely  prevented ;    which,  from  repeatedly 

002  wound- 
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wounding  the  lungs,   induce  ulcerations  there,  i 

and  end  the  subject  in  consumption.  f 

•  1 

The  impetus  of  the  blood  being  exalted  by  I 

the  moon's  effect  on  our  atmosphere,  it  is  al-  £ 

ways  necessary  to  be  watchful  in  evevy  case  of  \ 

hcEmorrhage,  when  her  influence  is  greatest  on  ,  t 

the  earth.    And  if,  two  or  three  days  preceding  I 
the  new  or  full  moon,  the  matter  expectorated 
be  tinged  with  a  bright  yellowish  hue,  and 

gradually  change  to  a  brownish  appearance,  s 

accompanied  with  flushings  in  the  fiice,  or  op-  ( 

pression,  or  pain  in  the  thorax,  or  languor,  t 

the  storm  is  formally  announced,  and  blood  i 
follows. 

'  a 

Accidental,  or  spontaneous  arterial  htemor-  e 

rhages  from  the  lungs,  however  small  the  ves-  '  s 

sel  injured  may  be,  are  cured  with  great  dif-  .  t 

Acuity.    But  venal  haemorrhages,  and  such  as  ii 

arise  from  the  suppression  of  menstrual  -  or  hse-  ' 
morrhoidal  evacuation  are,  in  general,  removed 

without  much  trouble.  } 

I; 

•Captain  Richard  Boyle,  of  the  3d  regiment  J 
of  guards,  was  attacked  in  London,  on  the  20th 
of  January,  1785,  from  straining  in  pulhng  on  his 
boots,  with  a  pulmonary  hccmorrhage ;  and  al- 
most ! 
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most  suffocated,  by  the  violence  of  the  blood 
forcing  itself  through  his  rhouth  and  nostrils. 
Tt  was  preceded  by  a  momentary  tickhng  in  liis 
I hroat,  that  excited  a  fit  of  coughing  ;  in  which, 
an  artery  burst  in  the  right  lobe  of  his  lungs.  He 
was  in  the  23d  year  of  his  age,  and  of  a  ple- 

loric  habit ;  but  free  from  all  defect  in  make, 

hat  might  indicate  such  an  event. 

He  had  many  repetitions  of  the  htemorrhage 
after  recovering  from  the  first  attack,  in  the 
fourse  of  the  same  year ;  and  was  advised  to  so 
to  the  south  of  France,  to  avoid  the  following 
winter  in  England.  It  was  there  that  I  saw 
him;  and  found  the  hiEmorrhage  periodical; 
iand  so  faithfully  obeyed  the  influence  of  the 
moon,  that  a  statement  of  the  returns,  of  such 
:ns  came  within  my  knowledge,  will  shew  one 
of  the  most  decisive  examples  of  lunar  influence, 
in  medicinal  history. 

1786,  February  I4th,  he  was  attacked  at 
.Hie;  es  near  Tuuloji. — Full  moon  on  the  13th. — 
lln  this  haemorrhage  he  was  for  some  time 
(thought,  by  his  attendants,  to  be  dead. 

Feb.  29th,  at  Aix  in  PvQvcnce. — New  moon 
on  the  28th. — Here  also  he  bled  nearly  to 
death. 

April 
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i  ' 

April  15th,  at  ditto.— Full  moOn  on  the  13th/ 

April  2Qtli,  at  Tain  upon  the  Rhone. — New  ■ 
moon  on  the  28th. 

i 

May  14  th,   at  Clialon^  in  Burgund?/, — Full 
moon  on  the  13  th. 

June  nth,  at  Dijon. — It  was  then  full  moon. 

July  nth,  at  Paris. — It  was  then  full  moon.  • 

August  9th,  at  Yarmouth  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  i 
— It  was  then  fall  moon. 

The  last  three  liEemorrhages  came  on  at  the- ; 
instant  the  moon  appeared  above  the  horizon. 

The  violence  of  the  hccmorrhages  was  abated 
by  the  vitrioUc  solution,  and  the  expectoration 
at  other  times,  which  was  enormous,  always, 
assisted  by  it ;  and  latterly  he  had  none  of  those 
excessive  and  involuntary  eruptions  of  blood, 
which  in  the  two  first  of  the  preceding  instan- 
ces, and  others  prior  to  them,  which  I  canno.^ 
ascertain,  endangered  his  life.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing the  advantage  we  had  of  knowing 
when  the  effort  would  be  made,  and  the  pre- 
cautions used  in  consequence  thereof,  there  had 

been 
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f  een  so  much  mischief  done,  that  the  circuk- 
rion  rising  with   the  rarefaction  of  the  atmo- 

'here,  continued  to  force  the  blood  through 
^!ie  dilated  orilice  of  the  lacerated  vessel,  and 
.  .le  vital  fluid  appeared  in  his  expectoration,  as 
constantly  as  the  moon  made  her  revolutions. 
This  was  the  case  also,  often,  subsequent  to  the 

receding  dates. 

At  length  the  haemorrhages  were  conquered ; 
and  the  period  arrived,  when  it  was  my  opi- 

on, — for  he  had  a  powerful  constitution, — that 
a  sea  voyage  w^ould  have  restored  him  to  health, 
[jut  before  this  could  be  carried  into  execution 
he  was  overtaken  by  other  indispositions  from 
new  causes,  which  destroyed  every  hope,  and 
defeated  all  medical  aid. 

The  remainder  of  his  melancholy  history  is 
irrelative  to  medicine,  and  well  known  to  those 
who  knew  him. — Yet,  as  I  have  trespassed  on 
my  feelings  in  reciting  his  misfortune,  I  cannot 
pass  silently  over  the  exemplary  and  unaltered 
manner,  in  which  he  bore  its  lingering  and 
painful  termination. 

During  nearly  four  years,  in  which  he  strug- 
gled under  every  calamity  that  coijd  bend  the 
spirit  of  man,  lie  nc^er  betrayed  a  moment's 

thought. 
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thought,  that  had  its  origin  in  diminished  for-  ^ 
titude. — His  firm  mind,  filled  with  grateful  re- 
membrance of  his  friends,  retained  its  amiable  f 
lustre,  through  the  recapitulation  of  the  many 

sufferings  he  had  endured ;  and  smihng  at 

the  various  causes,  which,  in  driving  him  from 
the  world,  had  extinguished  all  attachment  to 
Hfe,  "  I  meet  death  with  pleasure,"  he  said ; 
"  — it  is  happiness  for  me  to  die.' 


ON  THE 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MOON. 


In  the  preceding  dissertation,  the  influence  of 
the  moon,  in  pulmonary  haemorrhage,  has  been 
sufficiently  shewn.  I  selected  the  instances  there 
mentioned,  from  a  great  number  of  the  same 
kind,  which  had  occurred  to  me  in  my  practice, 
during  a  series  of  years,  previous  to  the  time  of 
my  first  publishing  on  this  subject ;  and  record- 
ing a  fact,  new  in  medicinal  history. 

Since  then  I  have,  as  must  be  supposed,  seen 
a  multitude  of  haemorrhages  from  the  lungs ; 
but  scarcely  one,  unless  brought  on  by  force,  or 
violent  exertion,  that  did  not  first  appear  at  the 
new,  or  at  the  full  moon.  As  to  relapses,  or  re- 
turns of  these  haemorrhages,  I  never  saw  one  at 
any  other  period  ;  unless  where  too  much  exer- 
cise, intemperance,  or  accident,  had  occasioned 
it. 

p  P  The 
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The  ancients  attached  much  importance  to 
the  moon  ;  and  had  great  faith  in  her  influence. 
The  moderns  view  her  with  indifference,  or 
scepticism. — The  ancients,  hving  a  more  natural 
life  than  the  moderns,  had  leisure,  and  oppor- 
tunity, to  watch  the  simple  operations  of  nature, 
and  to  discover  their  effects*  The  moderns 
shorten  their  labour,  by  mechanical  experiment ; 
and,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  credulity,  believe 
in  nothing  they  cannot  demonstrate. — Here,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  the  moon  hitherto,  has 
set  all  speculation  at  defiance:  and  if  facts  be 
not  produced  to  establish  her  power,  theories 
and  mathematical  calculations  will  assist  me  as 
little,  as  the,  barometer  and  thermometer,  which 
hang  in  my  chamber. 

Among  the  numerous  advocates  for  lunar  ink 
fluence,  are  some  of  the  most  venerable  names 
of  antiquity.  —  Names,  that  excite  respect  for 
opinions ;  — which,  though  not  supported  by 
general  laws,  are  not  to  be  rejected,  on  sub- 
•  jects  of  this  kind,  by  hypotheses  of  analogy. 

The  operations  of  nature  are  anterior  to  books; 
and  the  best  books,  on  natural  things,  are  but 
the  maxims  of  planters,  and  cultivators  of  tlie 
earth  ; .  breeders  of  cattle  ;  herdsmen,  and  shep- 
herds ;  fishermen,  and  mariners ;  —  with  whom 

the 
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the  moon  has  ever  been  an  object  of  great  con- 
sideration. 

Her  power  and  quahty,  as  to  the  atmosphere, 
have  always  aiForded  a  topic  for  dispute;  to 
men,  who  had  rather  be  at  the  trouble  of  writ- 
ing a  great  deal,  than  of  making  a  few  easy  jcx- 
periments. 

Some  ascribe  her  operations,  with  Aristo- 
iTLE*,  to  the  result  of  additional  heat,  which 
ber  influence  gives  to  the  atmosphere ;  others 
to  moisture;  some  to  both;  others  to  nei- 
ther.— ^There  are  others,  who  admit  that  the 
tides  correspond  with  her  lunations,  yet  deny 
that  her  influence  is  the  cause  thereof;  even  by 
the  power  of  attraction. 

The  ancients  attributed  to  her  heat,  the  in- 
crease, corruption,  and  putrefaction  of  bodies ; 
the  moderns  deny  this ;  supporting  their  opi- 
nion by  her  making  no  certain  change  in  the 
thermometer;  and -by  her  incapacity  of  dimi- 
nishing the  quantity  of  any  surface  of  water 
exposed  to  her  rays. 

Physicians,  in  the  early  ages,  founded  their 
iprcdictions,  concerning  epidemical  diseases,  from 

a,  cioi  TO  dXieivoTipccq  sivon  rag  vvKTug,        to  (^wg 
crjAJjv???.    ITfp/  Zcam-}  Mop/wv.  B,  I?.  I.  K.  f. 

p  p  2  the 
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the  weather ;  and  formed  their  foreknowledge  i 

of  the  weather,  chiefly  from  the  appearance  of  , 

the  moon.— The  termination  of  fevers,   and  5 

event  of  crises,  were  presaged  by  septenaries,  ( 

quaternaries,  and  ternaries,  from  the  decumbitiire  ( 
of  the  sick —This  was  the  doctrine  of  Hippocra-  ' 
TES.  Or,  from  the  quarters,  or  potential  periods 

of  the  moon,  every  seven  days.— This  was  the  | 

doctrine  of  Galen.  \ 

Before  I  proceed  further,  I  think  it  is  here  ^ 
necessary  to  observe,  that  it  is  my  intention,  by 
way  of  making  my  own  introduction  the  more  ' 
acceptable,  to  give  a.  brief  account  of  every  ^ 
thing  original,  that  has  been  said,  by  authors,  1 
worthy  of  notice,  on  the  subject  of  this  trea-  ' 
tise  ;  and  I  shall  arrange  them,  according  to  :  ' 
their  dates  of  seniority. 


■  Hippocrates  *  notices  the  influence  of  the  ; 
-heavenly  bodies,  on  man  and  all  living  crea- 
"tures  f ;  and  advises  his  son  Thessalus  to  study 
numbers  and  geometry ;  and  says,  that  the  : 
knowledge  of  astronomy  is  useful  to  a  physi-  • 
cian  ;  as  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars  afl'ect^: 
diseases  J. 

*  428  years  before  the  Christian  a:ra. 
riepz  (ToipKoov.  K.  a. 
■  ^  nepi  cis^cdVj  vImtoov,  tottuv.  K.  oc. 

AriS-  ■! 
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Aristotle  the  first  great  oracle  on  lunar 
influence,  lias  furnished  opinions  that  have  been 
copied,  and  with  little  variation,  by  every  sub- 
sequent writer.  Therefore  his  sentiments  take 
the  lead  for  importance ;  and  after.  Hippocrates, 
rbr  priority. 

He  says,  "  though  there  is  no  certain  period 
for  the  menstiTiation  of  wornen,  yet  it  generally 
happens  at  the  new  moon.  That  the  bodies 
of  all  animals  are  cold  in  the  decrease  of 
the  moon  ;  and  that  the  air  is  likewise  affected 
in  the  same  manner ;  but  most  so  near  the  end 
of  the  moon.  The  blood  and  humours  are  then 
•.Alt  into  motion :  and  for  that  reason  women 
have  their  menses,  and  girls  the  fluor  albus,  at 
the  new  moon  f 

That,  "  earthquakes  frequently  happen  about 
fiie  new  moon;  and  winds  are  excited  a  few 
hours  previous  to  that  period."     He  again 
bserves,  "  that  the  warmth  of  the  moon  is 
minished  by  her  approximation  to  the  sun 

*  341  years  before  the  Christian  oera. 
-f  ne(>i  Zc/jMv  Tmcrsuv.   B.  6.  K.- 
^  McZ iUj^o?,oytXMy.  B.  K. 
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These  last  opinions,  led  me  to  examine  the 
period  of  the  moon,  when  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable earthquakes  took  place. 

I  find  the  dreadful  one  at  Port  Royal,  in 
Jamaica,  on  the  7th  of  June,  l6g2,  burst  forth- 
three  days  after  the  new  moon  :  that  at  Lima, 
on  the  28th  of  October,  1746,  five  hours  and 
three  quarters  before  the  full  moon  ;  and  that  at 
Lisbon,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1755,  three 
days  before  the  new  moon. 

In  respect  to  winds  being  excited  by  the  moon, 
every  person  knows  the  fact  to  be  so,  in  gene- 
ral: and  though  the  hurricane  that  I  witnessed, 
and  have  described  *,  which  so  scourged  Ja- 
maica, on  the  3d  of  October  1780,  was  five 
days  after  the  new  moon,  the  storms  that  de- 
vastated Barbadoes,  and  some  other  West- Indian 
islands,  in  the  same  month,  made  their  appear- 
ance at  the  full  moon. 

Aristotle  says,  —  ''all  shell  fish  suiFer  by 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ;  and  are  not  in 
perfection  at  these  times.  The  echini  fatten  at 
the  full  of  the  moon  ;  not  because  they  then  eat 
more,  as  some  people  think,  but  on  account  of 

*  Page  12. 

the 
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the  nights  being  then  warmer,  from  the  rajs  of 
the  moon.  Thej  dehght  in  warmth,  though  they 
can  endure  cold,  inasmuch  as  thej  are  destitute  of 
blood ;  from  whence  it  arises,  that  they  thrive 
every  where  most  in  Summer  tin^e,  excepting 
in  the  currents  of  Euripus,  where  they  improve 
also  in  Winter ;  from  the  peculiar  circumstance, 
that  the  fish  in  V/inter  time  quit  th6se  waters ; 
^nd  leave  thefn  better  feeding 


LuciLius  f,  the  Roman  satirist,  says,  the 
moon,  in  her  augmentation,  nourishes  oysters^ 
fattens  the  echinus,  Increases  the  fibres  in  mice 
and  cattle  t-" 

In  consequence  of  this  passage  it  is  remarked, 
in  the  works  of  the  celebrated  Roman  critic  and 
grammarian  A.  Gellius,  wherein  it  is  cited, 
that,      those  things  which  increase  with  the 

Cardan,  on  this  topic  of  natural  history,  suggests, 
that  the  waters  at  thq  time  of  tlie  full  moon  are  more  fat- 
tening, from  the  mud.  Pierius  says  that  crabs  then  eat 
longer,  having  more  light ;  but  Aldrovandus  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  moon's  rays  produce  their  efiects,  by  a  moist  mild 
vrarmth, 

t  121  years  before  the  Christian  a;ra. 
%  Luna  alit  ostfea  et  implct  echinos,  min-ibus  fibra* 
pccudi  addit;"    A.  Gem..  Lib.  li.  c.  8. 

^  ^  ^  moon. 
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moon,  decrease  with  her.  That  the  eyes  of  cat? 
are  larger,  or  smaller,  according  to  the  moon.— 
But  that  onions  revive  and  put  out  their  buds,  in 
the  decrease  of  the  moon,  and  wither  in  her  in- 
crease; contrary  to  the  nature  of  every  other 
vegetable  production  used  as  food : — which  is 
the  reason  assigned  by  the  Egyptian  priests, 
why  the  people  at  Pelusium  do  not,  eat  them." 


•  Horace*,  in  delineating  the  luxury  of  the 
Epicureans,  makes  Catius  say,  that  "  shell  fish 
are  at  their  best  state  for  eating,  in  the  increase, 
of  the  moon  -f." 

Celsus  (anno  4o)  advises,  that  "  people 
whose  heads  are  infirm,  should  not  expose  them- 
selves to  the  moon ;  adding,  that  such  people, 
should  never  go  out  directly  after  eating  J." 


Pliny  (anno  78)  says,  ''  it  is  certain  that  the, ' 
bodies  of  oysters,  muscles,  cockles,  and  all  shell 
fish,  increase  and  decrease  with  the  moon ;  and 

*  40  years  before  the  Christian  sra. 

f  '*  JLubria  uascentcs  impleut  conchylia  lunse."    Lib.  ii. 
sat.  4.  30.  I  T.ib.  i.  e.  4. 

some 
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-ome  curious  Investigators  have  discovered,  that 
the  fibres,  or  streaks  (in  the  livers)  of  rats  an- 
s^^'er  in  number  to  the  days  of  the  moon's 
age  * :  and  that  even  the  little  creature  the  ant 
feels  the  moon's  influence,  and  never  works  at 
the  time  of  the  change. — Some  cattle  have 
distempers  in  their  eyes  which  grow,  and  de-. 
chne,  with  the  moonf 

He  says,  "  the  fourth  day  of  the  moon  ge- 
nerally determines  the  winds  of  the  month,  that 
may  be  expected  to  prevail  J." 

Aristotle,  he  says,  *'  observes  that  no  ani-. 
mal  dies  but  at  the  time  of  the  reflux,  or  ebbing 
of  the  tide. — It  has,  he  says,  been  much  re- 
marked on  the  sea  coast  of  France ;  but  found 
by  experience,  to  extend  only  to  the  human 
race  §." 

The  moon,  he  says,  "  is  truly  conjectured  to 
be  a  spirit.  By  this  she  saturates  the  earth  ; 
and  in  her  increase  replenishes  bodies,  and  in 

*  Liwaria,  or  Moon-wort,  is  said  to  increase  and  decrease 
■with  the  moon ;  and  to  have  on  its  leaves  as  many  lines 
indented  as  the  moon  is  days  old.  Roses  are  said  also  to 
increase  and  decreane  with  the  moon. 

t  iliot.  Nat.  Lib.  ii.  c.  41.    I  Ibid.  c.  47.     §  Ibid.  c.  98. 

her 
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her  decrease  empties  them  again.  Therefore 
all  shell  fish  increase  with  the  moon ;  and  those 
animals  which  have  no  blood,  most  feel  her 
force.  The  blood  in  human  beings  also  is  aug- 
mented, and  lessened,  with  her  hght ;  even  the  j 
leaves  of  trees,  and  forage  of  cattle,  are  affected 
by  her  influence;  which  pierces,  and  enters 
into  all  things  *. — She  turns  to  corruption  the 
slain  carcasses  of  wild  beasts,  if  she  shines  on 
them ;  and  wlien  people  sleep  in  her  rays,  she 
attracts  heaviness  and  stupor  to  the  head. — She 
thaws  ice,  and  with  a  moistening  breath  en- 
larges all  things. — ^The  moon  is  nourished  by 
the  fresh  river  waters  ;  as  the  sun  is  fed  by  the 
sea  f. 

He  makes  some  extraordinary  comments  on 
females,  in  their  catamenial  periods,  at  the 
new  moon  ;  and  of  their  influence  over  storms 
at  sea,  at  other  times  also  :|:. 


Ptolemy,  in  his  Quadripartite  (anno  l6l) 
says,  the  moon,  the  nearest  planet  to 
our  earth,  has  much  influence  on  it;  by 
which,  things  animate  and  inanimate,  are  af- 

*  Hist.  Nat.  Lib.  ii.  c.  99.       f  Ibid.  c.  101. 
X  Lib.  xxviii.  c,  7. 

fected, 
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fected,  and  changed  *.  According  to  her  Hght, 
rivers  arc  augmented  and  decreased;  the  tides 
vary  as  she  rises  and  sets  ;  plants  and  animals, 
in  whole  oj  in  part;  increase  and  decrease  with 
her/' 

He  says,  "  the  next,  in  force  to  the  sun,  is 
the  moon  ;  whose  manifest  influence  more  fre- 
quently appears  ;  especially  at  the  new  and  full 
moon  ;  and  at  the  quarters. — The  nature  of  the 
moon  is  moist  f ." 


Galen  (anno  164)  says,  '^we  certainly  feel 
the  influence  of  all  the  superior  stars.  But  that 
which  most  adorns,  moves,  and  regulates  this 
globe,  is  the  sun ;  because  he  is  the  author  of 
spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter.  With- 
out his  heat,  animals  could  not  be  generated 
from  terrestrial  slime ;  nor  fruits  ripen  ;  nor  the 
act  of  generation  and  propagating  the  species  be 
excited.  But  in  these  things  the  influence  of 
the  moon,  though  inferior  to  that  of  the  sun, 
•appears  considerable." 

t  Ibid. 


"  The 
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"  The  new  moon  commences,  when  she  hai 
been  in  conjunction  with  the  sun.  As  she  de- 
parts from  the  sun,  she  undergoes  all  her  muta- 
tions ;  so  that  she  is  at  her  full,  when  she  has. 
performed  half  her  circuit ;  this  divided  into 
equal  proportions  makes  the  half-moon  in  the 
quadratures,  or  squares.  When  she  is  gibbous 
she  is  in  a  triangle,  or  trine  ;  when  falciform, 
or  shaped  like  a  kind  of  sickle,  she  is  in  sex- 
angle,  or  sextile:  and  when  she  first  appears 
after  her  conjunction  with  the  sun,  it  is  a 
new-moon  again.  She  enlarges  fruit ;  fills  ani- 
mals ;  governs  the  menstruation  of  women ; 
and  the  return  of  the  fits  of  the  epilepsy ; 
— but  the  sun  here  has  more,  or  less,  partici- 
pation." 

"  All  animals  born  when  the  moon  is  falci- 
form, or  at  the  half  quarters, — are-  weak  and 
feeble ;  but  those  born  at  the  full  moon,  are 
healthy  and  strong." 

"  The  full  moon  ripens  fruit  quickly  ;  putri- 
fies  d..ead  bodies  ;  and  causes  paleness,  and  head- 
ache, in  people  who  sleep  in  her  rays,  or  other- 
wise remain  long  in  them." 

"  The  moon  in  all  things  stands  in  need  of 
the  sun's  aid ;  but  the  sun  does  not  require  the 

help 
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help  of  any  star  whatever;  not  that  of  the 
moon  herself.  The  sun  alone  causes  by  his 
elevation,  and  declension,  summer,  and  v^inter; — 
heat  and  cold. — He  is  like  the  greatest  potentate. 
— But  as  HippARCHUs  says,  the  moon  is  not  like 
a  very  small  one ;  and  placed  between  the  sun 
and  us,  she  governs  the  terrestrial  region ;  not 
from  surpassing  the  other  planets  in  power,  but 
from  her  nearness  to  the  earth 

"  The  changes  produced  by  the  moon  are 
most  violent  at  the  new  moon ;  also  at  the  full 
moon;  but  less  at  the  quadratures;  and  when 
she  is  gibbous  and  falciform,  the  changes  then 
made  in  our  ambient  air  are  the  least :  but  most 
feeble  of  all,  when  she  is  gibbous. — At  the  full 
moon  the  changes  are  sudden ;  because  she 
passes  the  exact  point  of  her  full,  momentane- 
ously.  At  the  new  moon  they  are  unequal  and 
lasting;  but  this  cannot  be  correctly  ascertained 
until  she  re-appears  after  the  occultation ; 
which  includes  a  space  of  nearly  three  daysf ." 

As  the  sun  describes  a  complete  year,  so 
the  moon  describes  a  month ;  by  four  quarterly 
changes,  of  seven  days  each  J." 


*  U-^i  KuriyMv  lljjLspcjv.     B.  7.  K. 
t  Ibid.  K..y.  X  Ibid.K.  s. 


That 
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"  That  the  air  which  surrounds  us,  under- 
goes great  mutations  at  the  time  of  the  new 
moon,  no  mortal  can  be  ignorant;  and  more 
especially  those,  among  whom  these  things  are 
considered  ;  such  as  husbandmen,  and  mariners  ; 
who  calculate  on  the  state  of  the  weather,  ac- 
cording to  the  wind  that  blows,  when  the 
moon  first  appears,  after  her  conjunction. 
Therefore  Aratus  *  most  truly  described  the 
effects  of  the  moon  on  this  point." 

**  That  the  month  undergoes  changes  by  the 
moon,  at  the  quarters,  every  seven  days,  is 
evident;  ^s  all  things  universally  suffer  muta- 
tions at  these  periods." 

Ever)'  embryo  from  the  instant  of  concep- 
tion ;  and  its  growth  fi-om  the  time  of  birth : — 
and  all  actions,  from  their  beginning,  ha\e  great 
alterations,  in  every  revolution  of  seven  days. 
Therefore  the  effects  of  the  moon  are  constantly 
observed  at  the  squares,  and  opposition." 

For  example ;  if  conception  should  take 
place  when  the  moon  is  in  Taurus,  or  a  birth  at 
that  time  happen,  or  the  commencement  of  any 
action, — the  moon  will  occasion  great  altera- 

*  270  years  before  the  Christian  sera. 

tionS 
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tions  in  her  transit  through  Leo,  Scorpio,  and 
Aquarius.  For,  in  Leo,  in  the  first  seven  days, 
she  will  be  in  square  to  her  position  at  the 
time  of  the  accident ;  in  Scorpio,  in  opposition, 
in  fourteen  days ;  and  in  Aquarius,  in  the  se- 
cond square,  in  twenty-one  days 

"  Our  observations  confirm  the  opinion  of 
the  ^Egj^tian  astronomers : — that  it  is  not  only 
possible  to  foretell  by  the  moon,  what  days 
shall  affect  the  sick,  but  also  the  well." 

Here  Galen  enters  into  what  is  called  astro- 
logy. Perhaps  a  paragraph  of  his  art,  may  be 
amusing  to  an  English  reader. 

The  moon  he  says,  "  in  aspect  \nth  salutary 
planets  f ,  produces  lucky,  and  good  days  ; — with 
violent  ones  %,  troublesome,  and  unhappy." 

"  We  suppose  also,  that  any  person  born, 
when  the  benign  planets  are  in  Aries,  and  the 
malignant  ones  in  Taurus,  this  person,  when 
the  moon  is  in  Aries,  Cancer,  Libra,  and  Ca- 
pricorn, will  pass  his  time  pleasantly ;  but  when 
»he  is  in  Taurus  itself,  or  in  square,  or  opposi- 

t  Jupiter,  and  Venus. 
t  Saturn,  and  Mars. 

tion 
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tion  to  that  sign,  he  will  have  an  unfortunate, 
and  miserable  Ute." 

"  The  squares,  and  oppositions  of  the  moon,  ' 
in  good  beginnings,  produce  good  effects;  in 
bad,  evil  ones."  . 

"  Diseases  commencing  when  the  moon  is 
in  Taurus,   Leo,    Scorpio,   or  Aquarius,  are 
worst ;  but  when  she  is  in  Aries,  Cancer,  Libra, 
and  Capricorn,  they  are  without  danger.  Be- 
sides, there  will  be  great  changes  in  the  sick,  on 
the  days  of  the  squares,  and  oppositions  ;  cal- 
culating by  seven  days.    So  that  it  must  hap- 
pen, that  mortal  diseases  will  end  in  death  at 
those  times,  and  other  diseases  have  favourable 
changes. — For  which  reason  Hippocrates  dis- 
likes very  much  alterations  for  the  worse,  on 
these  critical  days  *." 


Oribasius,  (anno33o)  from  Antyllus,  says 
"  the  moon,  in  her  course  through  the  zodiac, 
causes  changes  in  the  atmosphere.  She  is  the 
cause  of  four  seasons  in  the  month  ;  which  cor- 
respond with  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
are  distinguished  by  weeks.  The  first  week 
begins  at  the  new  moon,  and  is  like  the  spring ; 
the  moon  being  then  moist  and  warm,  the  air 

surround- 
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surrounding  us,  is  most  humid  and  warm : 
the  humours  then,  are  chiefly  excited,  and 
are  most  abundant,  as  in  the  spring  season 
of  the  year.  The  second  week  begins  when 
the  moon  has  arrived  at  her  first  quarter, 
and  ends  at  the  full this  state  may  be  com- 
pared to  summer;  for  this  reason,  that' fruit 
then  ripens.  The  third  week  commences  at 
the  fiill  moon,  and  is  dry  like  autumn.  The 
last  week,  is  to  be  considered  as  winter.  There- 
fore, as  many  seasons  as  there  are  in  the  year, 
so  many  seasons  there  are  in  a  month.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  sun  by  his  rays  warms  all 
bodies ;  but  the  moon  moistens  them ;  and 
renders  the  brain  moist;  and  putrifies  flesh. 
People  who  live  in  the  open  air,  from  hence 
become  more  moist,  and  inert.  The  same 
cause  produces  heaviness  in  the  head ;  and  the 
epilepsy." 

"  We  consider  a  day  and  a  night  to  be  like- 
wise similar  to  a  year.  ,The  morning  is  moist 
and  warm,  like  the  spring :  from  thence  drises 
•pure  sleep  ;  and  both  well  and  sick,  are  thereby 
refreshed.  For  which  reason,  this  is  always  the 
most  favourable  time  in  illness;  as  the  dews, 
are  dispersed  in  the  morning,  and  fresh  air  is* 
respired.  Mid-day  is  compared  to  summer; 
the  afternoon,  the  evening,  and  the  first  part  of' 

the 
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the  night,  to  autumn ;— at  which  time  we  do 

not  advise  sleep  for  the  sick  ;  nor  drinks;  nop  c 

any  medicine,  unless  some  particular  occasion  I 

demand  it ;  as  at  that  time,  and  in  the  after-  e 

noon,  every  thing  is  to  be  done  with  caution.  a 
The  middle  of  the  night  is  similar  to  winter ;   '  ti 

for  then  the  sun  is  furthest  from  us.    Therefore  v 

pains  become  more  violent  in  the  night  time ;  d 
because  the  coldness  of  the  night  closes  the 
pores  of  the  skin,  and  checks  perspiration.  So 

that  defluxions  fall  on  the  eyes  of  people,  sub-  i, 

ject  to  weak  eyes;  and  pains  in  the  bowels;  f, 

aiid  coeliac  pains ;  and  fluxes  of  blood  are  pro-  ji 

moted  by  the  same  cause*."  S' 


Macrobius  (anno  41  o)  says,  "  sleeping  in 
the  moon's  light,  disorders  the  head,  and  nearly 
to  insanity  f ." 


.^Tius  (anno  455),  has  nothing  but  what  is 

to  be  found  in  Oribasius,  and  Galen.    But  I 

mention  him  as  he  has  noticed  the  subject  of 

this  treatise  :f;   and  is  of  great  authority  in 

medicine. 

*  Medicin.  Collect.  Lib.  ix.  e.  3  &.  4. 
t  Saturnal.  Lib.  vii.  c.  16. 
X  Tetrab,  i.  serm.  3*  c.  162. 

AcTUARlUSr 
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AcTUARius,  (anno  lloo)  in  his  dissertation 
on  Critical  days,  says,  «  the  coelestial  bodies 
have  great  influence  on  the  air  surrounding  our 
earth ;  and  all  creatures  inhabiting  it,  are  hereby 
affected  and  altered,  according  to  such  laws  as 
the  Creator  estabhshed  in  the  beginning  of  the- 
world. — But  the  more  apparent  effects,  are  pro- 
duced by  the  sun,  and  moon." 

The:  moon  in  her  increase  and  decrease, 
iimitates  the  seasons  of  the  year.  The  time, 
tfi-om  the  new  moon  to  the  first  quarter,  repre- 
sents the  spring ;  from  thence  to  the  full,  the 
summer;  the  third  quarter,  the  autumn;  and 
;the  last  quarter,  the  winter." 

There  is  a  certain  power  in  the  moon, 
evident  to  every  person ;  which  is,  she  dimi- 
nishes, and  softens  the  force  of  the  sun." 

"  In  her  monthly  course  round  the  earth, 
she  wonderfully  affects  our  bodies ;  and  being 
nearer  the  earth  than  the  other  planets,  and 
Undergoing  great  mutations  in  ^er  incr^asings 
and  decreasings,  our  bodies  are  likewise,  im- 
mediately, affected  by  her  changes." 

"  The  orb  of  the  moon  has  four  principal 
changes,   which  we  measure  by  seven  days 

Q  Q  2  nearly ; 
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nearly;  each  week  comprehending  the  side  of 
a  quadrangle,  equal  to  a  septenary in  figure, 
and  number." 

"  We  observe  that  the  sun  also  in  this  con- 
figuration, makes  the  four  different  seasons  of 
the  year ;  wherefore,  if  the  square  aspects  of 
the  planets  are  so  strong,  and  seven  days  within 
a  little  in  one  side  are  numbered,  this  septen- 
ary number,  in  bodies  hable  to  these  mutations, 
ijs  of  equal  force 


AviCEN^A  (anno  1145)  says,  ^'  some  advise 
that  cupping  should  not  be  used  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month,  (the  new  moon)  because 
the  humours  are  not  now  disturbed  and  exalted ; 
nor  should  it  be  used  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
as  the  humours  then  are  dissipated,  or  broken; 
but  in  the  middle  of  the  month  (the  full  moon) 
when  the  humours  are  in  commotion,  and  ebul- 
lition ;  following  in  their  increase,  the  light  in 
the  body  of  the  moon.  The  brain  also  increase^ 
with  the  nioort ;  and  the  water  in  rivers,  where  : 
there  is  a  flux  and  reflux  f." 

'  *  Medic,  sive  Method.  M<;d.  Lib.  ii.  c.  4. 
t  Dfe  Y«fttosis,  Lib.  i,  (eo.     doctrin.  5.  c,  21. 
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*'  The  best  time  for  cupping,  is  at  two  or  three 
o'clock.  That  it  should  not  be  performed  after 
bathing,  unless  the  blood  be  thick  and  gross. — 
That  people  who  bathe,  and  are  cupped  also, 
should  first  bathe;  then  wait  an  hour^  before 
cupping 

These  observations  are  so  sagacious,  aiid  use- 
ful, though  merely  branching  from  my  subject,' 
I  thought  them  worthy  of  insertion. 

Many  people,  he  says,  **'  reckon  the  time 
of  crisis,  in  acute  diseases,  by  the  jnoon ;  and 
consider  her  influence  in  promoting  humidity, 
and  causing  thereby  alteration;  and  by  for- 
warding, maturating,  and  concocting;  or  on 
the  contrary,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
matter  to  be  acted  on.  They  suppose  by  her 
power  of  extending,  and  contracting,  as  in  the 
tides,  it  is  the  same  in  regard  to  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  brain,  from  ti^e,  increase  of  the  light 
in  the  moon  ;  and  the  cjuickness  ^\■lth  whicli 
the  fruits  of  trees,  and  herbs,  ripen  at  the  full 
moon. — And  they  say,  as  people  derive  liumi- 
ility  fromr  the  moon,  there  uvc  a  variety  of  dis- 
positions in  the  b(Kly  ;  according  to  the  diver- 
sity of  the  dispositions  of  the  moon  f ."'  . 

*  De  Caus,  Dicr.  cria.  &c.  Lib.  iv.  ft  ii.  tr;u  t.  2, 
-f  I7e  Vcnt6>is',  Ub.  i.  fdn.  4.  do'^trhi  ■•; . 

QQ3  The 
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The  cause  of  crises,  if  what  is  said  be  true, 
is,  that  the  moon  varies  the  operations  of  nature 
in  diseases.^' 

"  When  she  is  swift  in  motion,  she  is  the 
cause  of  swift  motion,  and  sudden  change.  She 
is  also  sometimes  strong,  and  sometimes  debili- 
tated, in  her  course.  This  is  known  to  astro- 
nomers." 

"  The  effect  of  her  action,  is  by  no  means  so 
sensible,  in  her  increase  and  wane,  as  at  her 
full." 

"  A  disease  indeed  never  happens,  unless  from 
a  cause  which  debilitates  the  work  of  nature." 

"  Crises  sometimes  happen  on  the  fourth, 
sometimes  on  the  seventh  day  *." 

I  have  now  given  the  principium  et  foiiSi 
from  whence  have  issued  innumerable  ramifica- 
tions on  lunar  influence. 

I  could  have  selected  other  ancient  writers 
on  this  subject ;  but  they  are,  like  some  of  the 
preceding,  nothing  more  than  copiers  of  either 

*  De  Diebus  Criticis,  prim.  part.  cant,  tract.  2. 
■  *  Aristotli^, 

ll 
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Aristotle,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  or  Galen-  with- 
out any  thing  original,  worth  noticing. 

These  great  men  themselves,  may  not  be 
thought  infallible  ;  but  I  present  them,  as  they 
are.  Sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  the  subject, 
and  my  own  concomitant  errors,  I  must  leave 
these  sages  to  their  fate ;  recommending  to 
those  who  will  scrutinize  their  sentiments,  some 
pause ;  and  the  consideration,  that  they  are  the 
reflections  of  the  most  powerful  minds,  which 
nature  ever  formed. ' 

I  shall  pass  over  in  silence  the  barbarous 
reign  of  superstition  ;  and  will  exhibit  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  most  respectable  opinions,  since 
the  revival  of  learning.  In  which,  I  believe  it 
will  appear,  that — 

there  is  nothing  new  under  the  moon." 


Q  Q  4 
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A]\iBRosE  Pare^  who  died  in  1590,  observed 
that  "  people  are  most  subject  to  the  plague,  at 
the  time  of  the  full  moon and  advises  people 

to  avoid  being  in  hef  r^ys,  during  a  plague ; 
as  the  nights  then  are  most  wann,  and  dan- 
gerous */' 

Pare  noticed  also,  that  "  the  plague  w^s 
most  fatal,  when  the  attack  was  made  in  the 
wane  of  t];\e  mpon 

QuERCETANUs  says,  that  "  it  proved  most 
fatal  to  old  men  and  women,  who  were  attacked 
in  the  wane  of  the  moon  ;  and  to  plethoric  peo" 
pie,  when  at  the  full  moon  f ' 


Lord  Bacon,  who  died  in  1026,  says,  that 
the  influences  of  the  moon,  most  observed,  are 
four ; — the  drawing  forth  heat ;  the  inducing 
putrefaction;  the  increasing  moisture;  and  the 
exciting  the  motions  of  the  spirits 

*  Livr.  xxii.  c.  7.         f  Pest.  Ale*%ic,. 
%  Hist.  Nat.  Cent,  ix.  98.9, 

JhiS 
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This  great  man  always  fell  into  a  syncope, 
or  swoon,  whenever  the  moon  was  eclipsed.  ' 


Sennertus,  who  died  in  1637,  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  humours  increase  and  decrease, 
with  the  light  of  the  moon  ;  and  diseases  of  the 
brain  are  affected  with  the  changes  of  the 
moon's  phases ;  sometimes  augmented,  some- 
times diminished  — "  In  acute  diseases,  the 
moon  governs  critical  days;  and  that  great 
changes  are  made,  every  fourth,  and  every 
seventh  day.  That  her  motions,  rather  than 
those  of  the  sun,  or  other  planets,  agree  with 
critical  days  f ." 


Helmoxt,  who  died  in  1644,  "  found  by 
experience  that  a  small  wound  is  often  difficult 
to  cure,  inflicted  by  moon  hght. — All  things 
3oon  putrify  in  equinoxial  countries ;  not  from 
the  heat  only,  but  from  the  effects  of  the 
inooT\.  If  a  dead  man,  or  a  beast,  shall  lie  only- 
one  night  in  the  rays  of  the  moon,  her  beams 
then  being  perpendicular,  the  next  morning  the 
dead  carcase  will  fjow  witji  corruption." 

*  Pract.  Medicin.  Lib.  i.  p.  1.  o.  5. 
t  Instit.  Medicin.  Lib.  iii.  p.  3.  c.  2. 

a  If 
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<'  If  the  moon's  rays  be  collected  in  a  cone, 
and  transmitted  through  a  glass  upon  a  wart,  or 
excrescence,  and  kept  on  it  until  a  coldness  is 
perceived,  it  will  soon  vanish.  For,  such  things 
increase  with  the  moon,  and  more  easily  perish 
in  her  wane.*  Indeed  I  know,  if  the  moon 
shall  shine  upon  a  wound,  that  the  Hps  of  it 
will  turn  livid,  and  be  difficult  to  cure.    In  the 
next  place,  if  a  frog  be  washed  clean,  and  tied 
to  a  stake  in  a  field,  in  the  full  moon,  in  a  sharp 
north  wind  in  a  vrinter's  night,  on  the  morning 
following  it  will  be  found  dissolved,  into  a 
kind  of  white  transparent  mucilage,  of  the  shape 
of  the  frog.  Coldness  alone,  without  the  moon's 
rays,  will  not  produce  this  effect*." 


Ballonius  relates,  that  "  people  in  health 
were  attacked  with  syncopes,  during  the  eclipse 
of  the  moon  in  December  1573  ;  and  that  there 
was  incredible  changes,  and  violent  perturba- 
tions in  the  sick;  and  many  were  seized  sud- 
denly with  convulsions,  and  delirium,  on  thft 
same  night 

*  Formal*.  Ortus,  N.  54,  55,  56. 

t  Epidem.  &  Ephem.  Ub,  i.  p.  24,  25.    Anno  1640. 
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DiEMERBROECK,  in  his  accoimt  of  the  plague 
at  Nimegiien  in  1636,  says  that,  "  the  pesti- 
lence always  raged  most,  two  or  three  days 
before  and  after,  every  new  and  full  moon; 
and  almost  all  who  were  attacked  at  those  pe- 
riods died,  and  very  suddenly ;  for  many,  who 
before  were  scarcely  thought  to  be  ill,  died  in  a 
few  hours  ;  and  many  on  the  second,  and  third 
day ;  especially  in  those  months  when  the  di- 
sease was  at  its  height 
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Heurnius  II ,  and  several  others,  confirm  this 
fact, — that  the  plague  always  rages  with  most 
violence,  about  the  new,  and  full  moon. 


Ramazzini  says,  the  pestilential  purple  fe- 
^ver  which  was  so  fatal  at  Modena  in  1692, 
l6g3,  and  1694,  increased  in  violence  after  the 
Ifiill  moon,  but  more  near  the  end  of  it,  or  new 
ixnoon;  and  when  the  new  moon  appeared  it 
Igrew  milder ;  but  that  the  purple  spots  broke 
lOut,  at  the  full  nioon." 

*  De  Pestc,  Lib.  i.  c.  5.  f  De  Pcste,  c.  9. 

t  De  Peste,  B.  6.  a.    §  Dc  Fcbre  Purp.    |1  Dc  Pestc,  c.  8, 
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He  says,  that  during  the  night  of  the 
ecUpse  of  the  moon,  on  the  2 1st  of  January, 
1693,  the  greater  part  of  the  sick  died;  and 
almost  at  the  very  hour  of  the  ecHpse.  Some 
died  suddenly ;  and  the  whole  of  the  next  day, 
the  tolling  of  the  hells  for  the  number  of  deaths, 
caused  great  consternation  among  the  inhabi- 
tants 

Our  celebrated  Doctor  Mead  took  up  this 
subject  f ;  but  he  has  added  nothing  to  what 
his  predecessors  left  us.    His  work,  is  a  mere  I 
compilation,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  ; 
indulge  himself  in  the  favourite  theories  of  the 
times. 

After  Mead,  to  the  present  day,  the  moon 
has  never  been  thought  of,  as  an  object  for  me- 
dical disquisition ;  excepting  in  some  periodical 
pubHcations  by  me  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the 
year  1777  ;  the  substance  of  which  will  ap« 
pear  in  the  following  sections. 

Since  that  time,  several  practitioners  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  have  given  their  obser- 
vations on  her  influence,  as  far  as  relates  to 
crises,  and  relapses  in  fevers.  ^But  among  such 

*  Oper.  Omn.  p,  193,  214.  c4.  1717- 
t  De  Imperio  Solis  ac  Luiik;,  1704. 

publi- 
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publications,  even  on  these  limited  points,  there 
ls  not  one  which  contains  any  thing  new ;  but 
merely  a  confirmation  of  that  which  has  been 
often  repeated  by  ancient  writers.  Therefore 
their  authors  claim  no  notice  here ;  where  no- 
thing but  originality,  and  every  thing  that  has 
been  written  which  is  so,  is  designed  to  have  a 
place.  By  these  means  my  pubUcation  may  be 
further  useful,  in  assisting  the  prosecution  of 
lunar  enquiry. 

^Iead's  can  scarcely  be  deemed  a  medical 
work.  He  was  more  intent  on  proving  mathe- 
matically, how  the  moon  acted,  than  on  fiir- 
nishing  cases,  and  matter  of  fact,  of  her  efFects, 

He  thought  he  could  acdfount  for  solar,  and 
lunar  influences  on  the  human  body,  upon  me- 
chanical principles ;  and  square  them  to  New- 
tonian doctrines. 

It  was  on  this  account,  that  departing'from 
his  professional  line,  he  could  only  follow,  longo 
ijitervallo,  the  great  astronomers  at  that  time; 
and  establishing  nothing  in  medicine,  incurred 
the  reproaches,  though  unfair  and  uncivil,  which, 
he  met  with. 


The 
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"  The  famous  Dr.  Mead,  (says  Chambers's 
Cyclopeedia  *)  was  a  believer  in  the  influence 
of  the  sun  and  moon  on  the  human  body, 
and  published  a  book  to  this  purpose ;  but  his 
opinion  has  been  exploded  by  philosophers,  as 
equally  unreasonable  in  itself,  and  contrary  to 
fact.  As  the  most  accurate,  and  sensible  baro- 
meter, is  not  affected  by  the  various  positions  of 
the  moon,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  human  body 
ghould  be  affected  by  them." 

The  learned  Doctor  Horsley  has  endea- 
voured, in  a  very  ingenious  paper  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  to  refute  altogether  the 
commonly  received  opinions,  from  the  time  of 
Aratus,  respecting  the  influence  of  the  moon, 
on  the  zceather ; — the  object  of  his  dissertation. 

He  says, — "  the  vulgar  doctrines  about  this 
influence  is,  that  it  is  exerted  at  the  syzygies, 
and  quadratures,  and  for  three  days  before,  and 
after,  each  of  these  epochs.  There  are  twenty- 
four  days  therefore  in  each  synodic  month,  over 
which  the  moon  at  this  rate  is  supposed  to 
preside ;  and  as  the  whole  consists  but  of  twen- 
ty-nine days  twelve  hours  three  quarters,  only 
five  days  and  a  half  are  exempt  from  her  pre- 
*  Rees's  ed.  178 e,  Art.  Moon. 

tended 
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tended  dominion.    Hence,  though  the  changes 
of  the  weather  should  happen  to  have  no  con- 
nexion whatever  with  the  moon's  aspects; 
though  the  fact  should  be,  that  they  take  place 
at  all  times  of  the  moon  indifferently,  and  arc 
distributed  in  an  equal  proportion  through  the 
whole  synodic  month, — yet  any  one  who  shall 
I  predict,  that  a  change  will  happen  on  some 
lone  of  the  twenty-four  days  assigned,  rather 
than  on  any  of  the  remaining  five  and  a  half, 
vnl\  always  have  the  chances  twenty-four,  to 
five  and  a  half  in  his  favour 

In  respect  to  the  author  of  the  article  in 
<  Chambers,  and  his  philosophers,  they  are  not 
more  correct  as  to  the  barometer,  than  the 
(Frenchman  who  has  lately  written  to  the  In- 
I'Stitute,  from  Quito ;    complaining  of  what  I 
;:have  said  of  itf  ;  and  we  must  try  them  pre- 
3  sently,  by  what  Newton  used  to  call,  his  ex- 
Mperimental  philosophy;  and  not  by  theories,  or 
mere  assertions. 

The  learned  Prelate's  excellent  dissertation,  is 
foreign  to  my  subject ;  but,  notwithstanding  his 

curate  discrimination,  that  the  moon  on  some 
occasions,  in  our  climate,  is  the  sign,  and  not 
tl]c  cause  of  changes  to  happen  in  the  weather, 
ynt  there  are  innumerable  meteorological  jour- 

*  Vol,  LXV.  part  I.  p,  178.  t  See  page  3. 

nals. 
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nals,  and  observations  of  husbandmen,  and  ma* 
riners,  in  other  countries,  which  support  the 
physical  agency  of  the  moon  *. 

I  agree  with  him,  that  there  is  abundant  ab- 
surdity in  taking  so  great  a  portion  of  the  moon,  '' 
for  pecuUar  effects.  It  certainly  is  not  from  my 
experience,  justifiable  at  the  quadratures ;  and 
though  I  admit  her  influence  at  these  times,  yet 
I  have  never  found  it  decisive  in  great  events, 
as  at  the  change  and  full;  the  lunar  periods 
which  more  immediately  concern  the  objects  of 
this  treatise. 

But  though  I  am  no  Endymion,  and  admire 
the  dissertation  of  this  most  learned  Prelate,  yet  i 
I  must  ask  for  a  little  more  latitude,  than  per- 
haps may  be  allowed  me,  at  these  synodical, 
and  panselenical  periods  of  lunation. 

By  the  new,  and  full  moon,  I  comprehend 
th  ree  days  either  before,  or  after  these  periods. 
Within  that  space,  sometimes  before,  and  some- 
times after  the  precise  point  of  lunation,  taking 
that  as  a  medium,  I  have  ever  found  her  influ- 

*  MusscHEMBROEK  says  the  weather,  in  the  winter  time, 
in  Holland,  changes,  and  varies  almost  regularly,  and  after 
some  almost  uniform  manner,  according  to  the  phases  of  the 
jnoon.    No.  1520.  Phys. 

ence 
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etlce  greatest  oii  the  human  frame.— That  it  is 
upon  the  tides,  is  well  known  to  everj  per- 
son. 

Ptolemy,  and  the  ancients  all  allow,  and 
J  demand  this  time,  for  lunar  influence  Ga- 
len says,  the  period  of  the  new  moon,  occu- 
pies nearly  a  whole  sign  in  the  zodiac  f ;  and 
Ptolemy  again  contends  strongly  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  for  effects,  at  the  quarters  ^. 

In  the  division  of  her  monthly  power  on  the 
tides,  to  speak  in  a  general  way,  we  find  that  at 
•every  new,  and  full  moon,  for  several  days, 
;the  tide  is  higher  then,  than  at  any  other  time ; 
and  at  the  quadratures^  that  it  is  in  its  lowest 
sstate. 

In  the  first  she  hasj  it  Is  trUe,  the  assistance  - 
of  the  sun.    They  theft  "conspire  together,  and 
being  in  the  same  hne  with  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  their  united  forces  produce  what  we  call 
the  spring  tides — 'Here  the  power  of  the  moon 

TVrXov  VMi  TTuya-sXniyMv  Ttcii  ^ixotoimv.    B.      K.  ty. 
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exceeds  that  of  the  sun,  as  four  and  a  half  to 
one,  nearly. 

In  the  latter,  the  sun  diminishes  the  effect  of 
the  moon's  action ;  and  raises  the  water,  where 
the  moon  depresses  it.  Therefore  the  tides 
then  are  least,  and  what  we  call  neap  tides. 

She  has  besides  this  monthi}-,  and  greater  in- 
fluence, an  imitative,  or  daily  etFect  on  the 
tides ;  following  her  apparently  diurnal  course  ; 
and  is  thus  shewn. 

The  water  ascends  with  the  moon,  and  en- 
deavours to  reach  its  highest  point,   as  she 
ascends  to  the  meridian  above  cmr  earth ;  and 
also  as  she  arrives  at  the  dianaetrically  opposite 
point,  or  greatest  height  under  our  earth ;  and 
that  the  water  descends  with  the  moon,  and 
endeavours  to  be  at  its  lowest,  or  ebb,  when 
she  is  at  the  two  horizontal  points,  or  quadra-  ; 
tures  cyf  her  diurnal  course.    Thus  it  happens  . 
that  there  is  twice  high  water,  and  twice  low  ; 
water,  in  every  revolution  of  the  moon  ;  or  in  . 
about  twenty-four  hours  :  and  for  certain  causes, .  , 
explained  by  astronomers,   the  tides  are  later  , 
every  day  by  about  forty-eight  minutes,  than  on 
the  preceding  day. 


But 
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But  from  the  motion  of  the  earth,  on  its  axis 
from  west  to  east,  the  most  elevated  part  of  the 
water  docs  not  answer  precisely  to  the  moon  ; 
but  is  carried  bevond  her,  towards  the  east ;  in 
the  direction  of  the  rotation. 

The  water  continues  to  rise  aftef  it  has  passed 
directly  under  the  riioon,  though  the  immediate 
action  of  the  mbcJii  there  begins  to  decrease. 

So  it  is  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  sun. 
The  greatest  heat  of  the  day  is  not  at  the  time 
when  the  sun  is  on  the  meridian ;  but  after  he 
has  passed  it  i  about  three  o'clock  itl  the  after^ 
noon  *.  It  is  the  same  in  respect  to  the  greatest 
heat  in  the  year ;  which  is  not  on  the  solstitial 
<lay,  when  the  immediate  action  of  the  sun  is 
greatest ;  but  about  two  months  after  f . 

Thus  the  greatest  elevation  of  the  w^ter  is 
not  directly  at  the  points  which  are  in  a  hne 
-Vvith  the  centimes  of  the  earth  and  moon,  but 
about  half  a  quadrant  to  the  east  of  these  points  J 
and  the  moon  therefore  is  always  to  the  west 
of  the  meridian,  of  the  parts  of  the  greatest 
elevation. 

*  Sec  page  3.  f  See  page  4. 

This 
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This  is  the  general  law  of  the  rising  and  fall-  ; 
ing  of  the  waters  of  the  globe ;  as  they  appear  ; 
in  various  places,  obeying  the  superior  attrac- 
tion of  the  moon.  They  correspond  with 
the  tides,  produced  on  the  western  coasts  of 
Europe  in  the  Atlantic, — of  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  west  of  Ireland.  There  it  is  high  water, 
about  the  third  hour,  after  the  moon  has  passed 
the  meridian. 

The  same  principle  governs  the  spring  tides. 
They  are  not  highest  on  the  day  of  conjunction, 
or  opposition  ;  but  a  day  or  two  after. — It  is  the 
same  with  the  neap  tides,  at  the  quarters. 

But  this  rising  and  falling  of  the  waters  of 
even  the  ocean  itself,  in  many  places,  is  subject 
.  to  irregularities  ;  from  the  situation  of  countries; 
the  interposition  of  islands ;  currents ;  head 
lands,  and  winds. — In  respect  to  rivers,  and  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  waters  remote  from  the  sea, 
the  tides  will  appear,  according  to  the  distance 
therefrom;  and  the  difliculty,  and  oppofltion, 

they  may  meet  with  in  their  course.  s 

! 

For.  example ; — it  is  high  water  in  the  ocean  1 
twelve  hours,  and  at  Calais  and  Dover,  four  i 
hours  and  a  half,  before  it  is  high  water  at  Lon-  *  ' 
don  bridge. 

In 
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In  respect  to   the   moon's  impression  on 
manldnd,  perhaps  a  distinction  might  be  made, 
in  regard  to  the  most  influential  part  of  her 
orbit;   but  hitherto  I  have  not  remarked  it; 
and  have  found  her  effects  invariably  the  same, 
whether  in  her  apogee,  or  perigee  ;  or  whether 
swift  or  slow  in  motion;  or  whether  in  the 
Mediterranean,  or  in  the  West  Indies,  where 
the  tides  are  too  inconsiderable,  to  affect  the 
current  of  the  atmosphere,  by  their  elevation, 
QT  depression. 

These  things  premised,  I  shall  proceed  to  the 
facts  I  have  to  offer ;  to  prove  the  influence  of 
the  moon,  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth, — ^re- 
lative to  diseases,  ar^d  death. 


In  my  discourse  on  the  climate  of  the  West 
Indies,  I  have  observed  that  the  sick,  at  King- 
ston, in  Jamaica,  in  1777,  were  affected  in  the 
head,  at  the  change  and  fiill  of  the  moon ;  that 
her  influence  was  evident  in  attacks,  crises,  and 

relapses ;  that  I  had  before  often  noticed  it ;  

but  never  found  her  power  so  manifest,  and  in 
-such  various  v/ays,  as  in  that  year. 

RR3  It 
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It  was  a  very  sickly  and  irregular  year  in  ; 
general.    The  negroes  Jabouring  under  fevers,  . 
suffered  in  the  head,  at  the  periods  inentioned  ; 
more  I  thought,  than  even  white  people, 

January  was  as  usual,  cool  and  pleasant; 
and  the  reiiifiins  of  the  preceding  autumnal  (ii- 
seases,  furniahed  the  practice  of  Xhis  ^lonth, 
Inveterate  intermittents,  which  had  not  yielded 
to  bark,  in  bilious  habits,  were  cured  by  purg^- 
ing  with  magnesia  and,  hmonade,.  occasionally ;  i 
and  giving  chamomile  flowers,  (ind  snake  root 
in  powder,  every  hour,  in  the  intermissions. 

On  the  eighth,  and  on  the  ninth  of  the  month 
the  day  of  the  new  moon,  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous north  wind ;  it  lasted  these  two  days  only. 

February  was  remarkable  for  sore  throats,  and 
catarrhal  defluxipns;  and  in  thi^  month,  the 
lunar  influence  shewed  itself  in  several  cases  of 
apoplexy,  and  palsey ;  and  in  almost  every  com- 
plaint attended  with  fever. — Near  the  full  of  the 
moon,  there  were,  two  days  of  violent  win<i 
from  the  north. 

March  was  a  less  sickly  month  than  the  pre- 
ceding. 
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April  was  dry ;  with  strong  breezes  day  and 
niglit;  and  uncommonly  hot  and  dusty.  It 
g•a^'e  rise  to  bowel  disorders ;  small  pox ;  and 
•iiljieken  pg^^,  to  great  extent ;  and  toyrards  the 
^-nd,  to  coi^yukiH-e  dry  coughs,  and  optlialmies. 
The  thermometer  seldom  below  85°. — The 
fzlouds  of  di|st  resembled  those  in  the  Lybian 
ileserts. 

May  was  a  very  wet  month;  the  5th,  two 
days  before  the  new  moon,  was  distinguished 
by  a  deluge  of  rain,  and  the  loudest  thunder 
eyer  known.  It  rained  excessively  at  the  full 
moon^  pn  the  jgth,  20th,  2 1st,  22d,  and  23d. 

A  friend  pf  mine,  an  eminent  surgeon  in 
Kingston,  \yho  had  for  many  years  a  monthly 
enlargement  of  the  liver,  which  increased  with 
the  moon,  and  after  her  full,  regularly  subsided 
in  a  biho]iis  diarrhoea,  died  this  Jiipnth,  on  the 
23d;  the  day  after  the  full  m.oon. 

In  this  case,  besides  the  turgcssence  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  liver,  there  was  a  soft  con- 
vex tumour,  projecting  from  the  lobe,  directly 
under  the  ribs,  on  the  right  side;  ^\hich,  by 
the  time  of  tlie  full  moon,  und  hr.fovc  the  purg- 
ing came  on,  \\-as  in  its.  most  augmented  state, 
about  the  size,  of  half  a  large  orange.  Th"s  to- 
tully  disappeared,  when  the  liver  abated;  hut 

J'  II  •  I  always 
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always  made  its  monthly  return,  with  the  in^ 
crease  of  the  liver,  and  the  moon. 

June  produced  nothing  extraordinary. — There 
were  some  cases  of  yellow  fever,  among  new 
comers,  and  European  sea-faring  people. 

July  was  uncommonly  sickly  ;  with  the  ner- 
vous remitting  fever ;  obstinate  bilious  diseases ; 
and  irregular  intermittents,  not  common  at  this 
timp  of  the  year. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  month,  at  the  new 
moon,  I  had  many  epileptic  and  paralytic 
cases;  and  on  the  4th,  the  day  of  the  new 
moon,  I  lost  two  patients  in  apoplexy.  One 
was  gross,  and  plethoric,  and  about  sixty  years 
of  age;  the  other  was  thin,  and  about  fifty.— r 
They  were  both  temperate  in  their  way  of  liv- 
ing; valuable  men,  and  a  great  loss  to  the  com- 
munity. 

In  August  and  September,  we  had  the  usual 
diseases  of  the  season ;  but  in  a  greater  degree 
than  ordinary. 

In  October  there  was  much  rain  in  the  be- 
ginnmg,  and  towards  the  end.  Paralytic  disor- 
ders were  frequent  this  month  ;  but  intermit- 
tents were  the  chief  diseases. 

One 
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One  of  my  family,  who  had  been  several 
years  in  the- island,  and  never  before  ill,  was 
attacked  on  Friday  the  31st,  being  then  new 
moon,  with  a  fever ;  attended  with  every  symp- 
tom of  high  and  extended  inflammation. — Bleed- 
ing, and  other  evacuations,  from  a  solution  of 
emetic  tartar,  James's  powder,  and  saline  medi- 
cines, were  used.    On  the  third  day  of  the  ill- 
ness, a  cold  shivering  came  on,  succeeded  by 
increase  of  fever ;  which  continued,  with  abate- 
ment every  other  day,  until  the  seventh ;  when 
the  fever  ended,   with  efflorescent  eruptions 
over  the  whole  body; — on  Friday  night  the 
]  4th  of  November,  a  few  hours  before  the  full 
moon,  the  fever  returned,  with  a  slight  cold- 
ness, but  no  shivering.    It  was  checked  with 
bark,  and  infusions  of  snake  root,  and  chamo- 
mile flowers.    On  Friday  night  the  28th  of  No- 
vember, a  little  more  than  a  day  before  the  new 
moon,  it  returned  again.    It  was  removed;  and 
all  other  returns  prevented,  by  making  great 
efforts  with  bark,  as  I  did- in  many' similar  cases 
in  my  public  practice,  three  days  previous  to 
every  new  and  full  moon,  for  some  time. 

It  rained  in  Novmber  every  day  from  the  dav 
before  the  full  moon,  the  I4th,  to  the  day  be- 
fore the  new  moon,  the  2gth.  In  this  month 
intermittents    became    numerous,  aggravated 

with 
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■with  the  wet  weather  ;  and  continued  the  prc- 
vaihng  diseases  through  Decemher,  In  this 
month,  in  1773,  the  yellow  ft^ycr  cqrrifed  prT 
several  new  coiners  at  Khigston  ;  among  others, 
Captain  Grafton  Dulany,  a  young  ,  gentleman  of 
considerable  family  in  IMaryland/ fi  few  flays 
after  his  arrival  with  his  regiment,  from  North 
America. 

It  was  not  in  this  year.  1777  9T}]y,  that  I  found 
the  same  powerful  effects  of  the  moon,  hetwee.n 
the  tropics,  at  her  change  and  full ;  but  I  give, 
this  year  by  way  of  illustration,  as  it  was  that,  in 
which  I  first  pron^ulgated  the  doctrine  of  hin^^r 
influence  i;i  the  We§t  Indies ;  and  also  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  respiting  to  a  repetition  of  in^ 
stances,  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Since  tha 
time,  I  have  seen  some  of  my  opinions  adopted,, 
without  acknowledgement,  in  several  publi- 
cations. But  prior  to  that  year,  the  influenc 
of  the  moon  had  never,  been  noticed  there,  in 
any  respect  whatever.  As  to  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  this  treatise,  if  my  reading  do  not  de- 
ceive me,  they  now  make  their  first  appearance 
on  the  stage  of  medicine. 

In  1780,  all  the  soldiers,  in  the  military  hos- 
pitals in  Jamaica,  under  mv  care,  in  dvsentc- 
nes  and  intermittents,  almost  constantly  rc- 
lapscd  at  the  lunar  syzygi(>s  ;  and  at  Up-PaH-, 

in 
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in  November,  several  people  died  sujidenly,  in 
Gori^T-ilsions,  that  were  seized  at  the  new  and 
full  moon,  with  the  pestilential  fever,  then 
•^naking  dreadful  hav  00  in  the  camp  Most  of 
the  men  attacked  at  these  periods,  who  escaped 
death,  lost  their  memorj  for  a  considerable 
time. — :They  forgot  their  names,  and  the  regi- 
ments to  w|iich  they  belonged. 

In  the  same  ye^r,  in  the  month  of  April, 
men  out  pf  200,  on  board  the  Hinchinbrpoke 
sloop  of  war,  at  San-Jium  river,  were  attacked 
by  a  malignant  fever,  within  the  spacp  of  a  few 
hours,  in  the  night,  at  the  full  moon;  and 
nearly  all  of  them  died. — Many  of  the  survivors 
on  this  expedition,  among  the  troops,  became 
insane,  after  their  fevers  f . 

Between  the  tropics,  and  in  all  hot  chmates, 
the  moon  has  more  corruptive  power,  than  in 
northern  latitudes.— Meat  and  fish,  there  pu- 
trify  in  a  few  hours  at  all  tipics ;  and  almost 
immediately,  when  exposed  to  the  moon. — 
iSailors  know  this  ;  and  take  precautions  accord- 
ingly.— A  dead  carcase  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
full  moon,  will  in  a  day  or  two,  be  converted 
into  a  living  community  of  maggots. 


*  See  page  200.  t  Seepage  188. 

Macro- 
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Macrobius  says,  the  flesh  of  t^e  wild  boars 
brought  to  him  to  Rome,  that  were  killed  in 
the  chase  in  the  full  moon,  soon  putrefied ;  but 
the  flesh  of  those  killed  in  the  day  time,  kept 
extremely  well, 

KiRCHER  found  by  experiment  at  Rome,  in 
1638,  that  a  piece  of  meat,  left  all  night  in  the 
moon  light,  will  by  the  next  morning  be  so 
corrupted,  that  viewed  by  a  microscope,  it  will 
appear  like  <^  mas§  of  aniiiialcula  In  this,  th^ 
learned  Kircher  may  be  believedo 

NegTo  won^en  in  the  West  Indies  ^ith  sore 
legs,  a  complaint  to  which  they  are  much  sub- 
ject, when  obstructed,  frequently  have  monthly 
discharges  of  blood  for  several  days,  from  the 
^^cer  at  the  new,  or  full  moon, — This  was  the 
case  with  a  young  woman  lately  imder  my  care 
at  Chelsea.  The  ulcer  on  her  foot  became  tu- 
inid,  and  discharged  blood  every  full  moon  f . 

I  have  frequently  seen  the  ulcerated  legs  of 
negroes,  to  ooze  with  blood,  when  they  have 
been  sleeping,  or  long  exposed  in  the  moon's 
light;  when  the  partial  covering  of  the  sore 
has  been  only  a  piece  of  old  rag,  or  perliaps  no 
covering  at  all. 

*  De  Peste,  p.  42,        f  See  page  103. 

Alex- 
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Alexander  Benedictus  says,  when  he  Was 
in  Crete,  he  saw  some  people  deprived  of  the 
use  of  their  limbs,  by  sleeping  only  one  night  in 
-the  full  moon  *. — Macrobius  notices  the  dan- 
ger of  exposing  the  limbs  of  children  to  her  rays. 

I  have  known  similar  mischief  to  happen  often 
between  the  tropics ;  and  indeed  have  myself 
experienced  some  disagreeable  efFects  from  in- 
dulging in  the  luxurious  sopor  of  moon  light.' — • 
There  the  bright  splendour  of  the  mbonj  in  her 
vertical  journey  through  the  sky,  ravishes  the 
senses  of  new  beholders,— from  gloomy  Euro- 
pean regioms. 

My  learned  friend  Sir  Richard  Worsley,  in 
his  laborious  travels  to  collect  the  materials  for 
the  Museum  Woesleyanum, — a  work  precious 
to  men  of  letters,  an  honour  to  his  country,^ — ■ 
and  to  his  fame,  an  eternal  monument  of  refined 
taste,  extensive  knowledge,  and  matchless  per- 
severance,— found  the  inhabitants  of  the  African 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  of  the  Levant,  and 
-^gypt,  and  more  especially  of  Upper  .^Egypt, 
were  well  acquainted,  that  the  diseases  of  the 
eyes  and  skin,  to  which  they  are  so  much  sub- 
ject, increase  and  decrease  with  the  moon. 


*  Lib,  i.  c.  33. 


This 
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Thi^  fcurious  fact,  bonfirmecl  W  ine  by  tra- 
:\^eliers  iti  Arabia  also,  has  escaped  the  notice  of^ 
all  the  medical  people  who  have  lately  befen  in 
^gypt ;  both  French  and  English.  —  Pun  y 
mentions  the  same  phifehomenon  as  to  the  op-  ■ 
thalmies  iri  cattle ;  tbrresponding  with  what  the 
writers  bn  the  diseases  of  horses  call  Moon  Blind- 
iiessi  or  Lunatic  Eyes. 

The  inflatiimatibn,  in  this  singiilai-  disease,  ii 
well  known  to  increase  with  the  iribon ;  and 
that  it  abates;  and  frequently  entirely  disappears, 
for  weeks  arid  rribnths  together;  but  when  it 
makes  its  return,  it  is  from  the  new  to  the  fiill 
moon ;  until  it  is  cured,  or  ends  in  blindness. 

Gibson,  in  his  Farriery,-  dehies  this ;  and,  like 
most  uninformed  people,  because  he  could  not 
discover  it,  supposes  it  does  not  exist,  and  consi- 
ders it  as  a  superstitious  notion.  But  more  cor- 
rect and  experienced  farriers  than  Gibson  know 
this  is  the  case,  even  in  England.  In  Southern 
climates  no  person  disputes  it,  who  knows-  any 
thing  of  horses. 

I  had  lately  a  patient,  who  for  twenty  years 
had  a  monthly  discharge  of  blood,  from  the 
haemorrhoidal  vessels;  and  until  he  consulted 

me, 
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m^j  he  was  liot  in  the  least  apprized  that  it  re- 
gularly happened  at  the  fiill  moon. — Some  years 
since,  this  discharge  suddenly  ceased ;  and  he  was 
attacked,  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  of 
which  he  was  an  hononrablfc  member,  with  an 
apoplectic  fit.  From  that  time  he  has  been 
grievously  afflicted  with  a  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  an  asthmatic  cough ;  attended  with  an  im- 
mense disgorgement  of  mucus. 

Apoplexies,  and  palsies,  are  Tery  common 
among  aged  people: ;  and  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
years  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  I  hare  rarely  khown 
an  instance  of  either  of  these  disorders  happen- 
ing at  any  other  time  than  at  the  change,  or  at 
the  full  of  the  moon. 

In  May  this  year  18oS,  I  was  called  to  a 
patient  in  an  apoplexy.  He  was  attacked  a 
few  hours  after  the  full  moOn,  which  was  in 
the  night  of  the  6th.  He  died  on  the  loth*. 
—  On  the  same  day  that  he  was  attacked 
with  the  apoplexy,  a  neighbour  of  his  was 
seized  with  an  haimorrhagc  from  the  lungs ; 
and  brought  up,  on  that  and  the  two  following 

*  Mr.  y^/zp/ti,  aged  75,  in  Beaufort  Row,  Chelsea.  He 
Was  short-iieckcd  and  plethoric. 

da  VS. 
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days,  a  quart  of  blood.  On  the  20th  of  the 
same  month  I  was  sent  for  to  another  gentle- 
man, who  was  attacked  with  an  appoplexy  in 
the  preceding  night,  at  the  very  moment  of  the 
new  moon. — He  died  on  the  24th 

In  July,  1799,  at  the  full  moon,  a  lady, 
about  forty  years  of  age,  of  an  habit  of  body 
no  way  remarkable,  was  stricken  with  the 
palsy ;  and  totally  deprived  of  the  use  of  her 
right  side.  Her  intellects  -and  speech  were 
taken  away.  Hei*  brain  and  articulation  re- 
mained impaired  for  nearly  two  years;  and 
then  gradually  grew  better.  She  recovered 
the  power  of  arranging  her  ideas  entirely,  and 
at  length  her  speech  had  but  little  impediment ; 
and  she  could  walk  without  assistance. 

On  the  15th  of  July  this  year  1803,  she  com-^ 
plaihed  of  a  confusion  in  her  head,  and  great 
weakni5ss  in  lier  knees;  which  symptoms  in- 
creased alarmingly  until  the  17  th,  the  day  before 
the  new  mooii.  On  that  day,  and  the  two  days 
following,  slie  voided  upwards  of  a  quart  of 
blood  from  the  heemorrhoidal  vessels ;  and  was 
as  well  afterwards,  as  she  was  before  the  ^i*" 

*  Mr.  Ilatg,  aged  76  ;  at  the  house  of  a  respectable  sur- 
geoQ,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  This  gentleman  was  short- 
necked  and  plethoric. 

proach 


proach  of  thiis  intended  tempest;— She  never  had 
any  hasmbrrhoidal  complaiiit  anterior  to  this  time. 

On  the  1 7th  also  a  Colonel  in  the  aTmy  was 
seized  with  ah  apoplexy,  and  died  suddenly^ 
in  the  island  of  Jersey* 

Happening  that  day  to  read  the  Calcutta  Ga- 
zette, i  saw  the  death  of  a  General  officer  an- 
hounced,  from  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  on  the  25  th 
of  December  last ;  this  was  the  day  after  the 
new  moon* 

On  the  i;th  of  Augiist  i8o3,  the  day  of  the 
hew  moon,  a  pensioner  in  Chelsea  Hospital, 
bged  85,  was  stricken  with  an  hemiphlegia. 
The  paralysis  was  on  the  right  side.  On  the 
same  day  a  gentleman  had  exactly  a  similar  pal- 
sey  at  South  End,  in  :^ssex — He  is  still  living. 
The  pensioner  died  bh  the  day  of  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  moon* 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  I  have  sel- 
dom known  apoplexy,  or  palsey,  to  happen  at 
any  other  time  than  at  the  change,  or  at  the  full 
of  the  moon.— I  mean  when  these  diseases  prove 
fatal ;  or  cause  a  lasting  destruction  of  the  power 
<Jnd  motion  of  parts.    For  .1  have  seen  many 

•  •  palsies 
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Iml^ierMklti  their  attrt^k^^^  other  times ;  but 
t?feif"di^-'feri^rd%  of'ii  iw^  kind  ;  'seldom  de- 
generate into  catalysis,  or  apoplexy  ;  and  are 
ffe(iu6Mf  remedied  to  'fiearly  pristine  health; 
jiiicE'soiWetimes  eiitirely;— Of  this  I  'have  many 
examples. 

■ "  However,  I  cannot '  call  such  (iisoM^rs  para- 
Tj^ticV'  which  Mead  says/ ''  'liave  their  monthly 
teturhs."    These  are  hysterical  affections  ;  or  of 
the  tribe  of  pathema'ta  *.    The  feal  palsey  is 
never  periodical;  and  is,  what  the  word  im- 
ports.— I  do  not  infer  by  this,  that  all  die  who 
"arfe  attaclced  with  prilsies  at  the  change  and  full. 
That  is  not  the  easel  "l'  have  known  "several 
Survive  a  paralytic  stroke  inflicted  at  these  times, 
and  live  to  great  age  afterwards.    I  had  lately  a 
pensioner  under  my  care,  who  was  stricken  with 
an  hemiphlegia, — the  ri'glit  side — at  the  full 
'moon,  in  March  1774;  and  though  he  never 
recovered  the  use  of  the  side,  except  to  walk  in 
a  dragging  sort  of  way,  he  was  in  perfectly 
good  health  ever  since,  until  a  little  time  before 
his  death ;  which  was  on  the  day  after  the 
full  moon,  at  the  end  of  September,  1803. — • 
This  man  was  drunk  for  the  greater  part  of  the 

*  See  na^'P:  aoo. 

time. 
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time,  of  the  ten  last  years  of  his.  life.  He  fre- 
quently drank  gin  to  the  amount  of  a  quart,  or 
three  pints  at  a  sitting. — Such  instances  of  drun- 
kenness, from  spirituous  liquors,  the  favourite 
drink  of  old  soldiers,  having  no  injurious  effeds 
in  palsey,  are  not  uncommon  among  us. 

Sir  John  Fjloyer  says,  "  it  is  observed  by  sea- 
men, that  if  there  be  any  bad  weather  in  a  month 
it  usually  happens  two  or  three  days  before  or 
after  the  full  or  changes  pf  .the  moon ;  which  is 
the  reason  why  asthmatic  fits  happen  at  those 
times." 

Among  our  asthmatic  pensioners,  I  frequently 
observe  the  paroxysms  aggravated  at  these  pe- 
riods ;  without  any  apparent  change  in  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Habits  .of  plethora^  and  inanition,  appear  to 
be  equally  susceptible  6f  the  moon's  influence. 
It  is  the  cause  of  syncope,  as  well  as  hte- 
morrhage.  It  acts  upon  the  tides  in  the  brain, 
as  on  the  tides  of  tlie  heart. 

The  remote  cause  of  many  indispositions  and 
diseases,  is,  as  they  say  of  wit,—"  much  talked 
of— noi;  to  be  defined."  But  the  immediate 
cause,  is  oftener  to  be  found  in  the  moon ;  ^ay  in 

s  s  2  a  cloud 
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a  cloud  passing  over  the  house,  than  in  the  jar- 
gon of  nosologists. 

Every  person  has  perceived  a  sense  of  cold- 
ness in  travelling,  or  walking,  or  lying  on  the 
deck  of  a  vessel  at  sea,  in  the  great  light  of  the 
moon,  while  a  dense  cloud  was  passing  over 
her  ;  at  least  I  have  often  noticed  it  in  equatorial 
regions. 

People  with  w-^eak  fibres,  and  much  irritability 
of  system ;  bodies  on  which  little  things  make 
great  impression ;  and  such  as  feel  every  altera- 
tion in  the  atmosphere,  are  affected  by  the  rays 
of  the  full  moon ; — for  one  of  her  attributes,  like 
conceit, 

"  in  weakest  bodies,  strongest  works." 

The  nervous,  and  hysterical ;  and  people  of 
feeble  stamen,  and  vertiginous  heads,  are  always 
more  or  less,  disturbed  at  her  change,  au4 
i\ilL 

Sensitive  spirits,  and  highly  animated  dispo- 
sitions, such  as  would  think, — • 

—  "it  were  an  easy  leap 
To  pluck  brighthonourfrom  tlie  pale-fac'dmooii,' 

as 
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as  well  as  the  hypochondriacal,  and  melancholy, 
are  frequently  much  agitated  at  these  periods; 
v.nd  view  the  occurrences  of  life  with  levity,  or 
i-Iespondency ;  or  ^  ith  some  selenetic  reverie, 
that  imposes  on  the  fancy,  in  whims,  and 
vagaries. 

Hence  suicide,  and  rash  actions.  For  the 
imoon,  according  to  Mead,  exerts  her  greatest 
i  influence,  on  the  nervous  fluid  or  animal 
!.spirits." 

AvicENNA  asserts,  that  the  instruments  of  the 
:soul  of  man,  have  difl^erent  places  of  residence  in 
ithe  brain.  Imagination,  and  common  sensation, 
iin  the  anterior;  thought,  and  judgement,  in  the 
•  central ;  and  memory,  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
ventricles*. 

'  By  the  disagreement  and  want  of  connexion, 
we  oft(«n  see  among  the  mental  faculties,  it  is 
evident  they  do  not  all  dwell  in  the  same  house. 
1  have  seen  the  moon  make  a  great  commotion 
among  the  offspring  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
brain,  which  could  not  have  happened,  with  • 
the  intervention  of  the  other  powers. 

'*  Lib.  iii.  fen.  1.  tract,  -i.  c.  II,  12.  14. 
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This  doctrine  ought  to  be  pleasant  to  every 
body ;  but  I  know  it  will  not.— Many  people 
had  rather  derive  their  mutabihties  from  them- 
selves, than  from  the  moon. 

The  apprehension ^of  being  thought  a  lunatic, 
wiU  not  suffer  them^'be  told,  that  trifles  light 
as  air,"  which  often  give  them  a  great  deal  of 
vexation,  will  end,  when  the  moon  has  travelled 
a  Httle  further. 

If  there  is  any  disgrace,  in  being  subject  to 
her  influence,  it  is  a  disgrace  of  so  extensive 
a  nature,  that,  madness  excepted,  on  which  it 
has  no  effect,  unless  the  insanity  of  mind  be 
united  with  some  other  affection  of  the  habit, 
or  attended  with  fever— it  pervades  the  whole 
terrestrial  creation. 


>lmost  all  people 'm  extreme  age,  areVattacked 
with  their  death  iUiiess,  or  die  at  the  neW,  or  at 
the  full  moon.— In  consumption,  and  chronical 
diseases,  it  is  commonly  the  same. 

Of  the  young,  and  middle-aged,  and  those 
who  die  of  acute  diseases,  or  the  result  of  acci-  ( 

dent, 
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dent,  no  estimation  can  Ije  made  correQtly ; — 
death  being  often  retarded,  or  accelerated,  hj 
interruption,  or  medicine.  But  even  here,  if 
they  do  not  die  at  the  syz)  gies,  they  generally 
die  at  the  (quadratures. 

As  physician  to  His  Majesty's  Royal  Military 
Hospital  of  Invalids  at  Chelsea,  I  have-  a,  greater 
field  of  gerontocomia,  and  more  opportunities 
than  an}^  other  person  in  Europe  can  have,  for 
observinp;  the  natural  termination  of  alliance, 
between  (the  soul  and  body  of  man. — Where 
time,  and  not  disease,  has  mouldered  aw  ay  this 
earthly  fabric;  and  rendered  it  uninhabitable  to 
that  tenant,  which  never  decays. 

Our  pensioners  enter,  here,  according  to  the 
vacancies.  But  none  linder  the  a^y  of  sixty  ; — 
and  these  are  selected  from  the  most  proper  pb- 
jects  among  the  out-pensioners  of  the  esta- 
•blisliment ;  the  number' of  which  is  23,088  *. 

The  average  deaths  .>^orfg  fi76t^^'j;^e[  number 
of  our  house  invalids,  is  about  Go  animally  f . 

,    *  At  Midiiummt-r,  1803.  m    •  -  « 

t  Since  the  eotablishiiicnt      the  }  I(ii|)iLal  in  1092,  to  tjio 

2jd  of  May,  180",,  thL-ie  hu)fe'5een  61G6  deaths.''  i*'^^ 

-r  -b  b  JJ}.",!*'.-* 
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Qf  twenty-four  ir^st^nces  of  deaths,  of  mpn  be- 
twepn  die  age  of  85  and  loo,  which  have  come 
under  my  knowledge  within  these  fpw  years,  thir<! 
teen  died  at  the  i^ew  rnoon  ■  ^eyen  ^t  the  full 
moon;  two  at  the  first  quarter,  and  t^wp  at  thelast 
quarter,— Many  of  these  events  happened  on  the 
exact  day  of  the  lunar  periods  I  mention ;  a^d 
none  that  exceeded  48  hours  from  them. 

My  predecessor  Doctor  Monsey  died  here,  in 
his  g6th  year;  a  few  hours  before  the  new- 
moon,  in  December,  1788.  He  had  been  phj- 
wcian  to  the  Hospital  46  yeq.rs  and  6  months. 

Not  satisfied  to  send  this  account  into  the 
world  alone,  unsupporte4  by  any  corroboration, 
I  examined  another  institution  fox  aged  people : 
the  Hospital  for  French  Protestants  and  their 
Descendants,  in  Old  Street,  St.  Luke's, 

This  is  the  largest  c|aarity  for  aged  people  in, 
England.  None  are  admitted,  according  to  the 
e5tg;blishment,  under  tbe  age  of  sixty. 

The  average  number  of  which,  for  tjie  last 
twelve  years,  to  the  1st  of  Janviary  1803,  has 
beei^  163  resident?  in  the  Hospital;  and  the 
average  pf  deaths  of  \hp  mo^t  aged^^  th^t  is. 

those 
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those  between  the  age  of  70  and  100,  has  beer; 
nearly  1 7  annually :  the  whole  number  of 
deaths  exceeding  the  age  of  70,  being  20} , 

Of  these  201,  seventy-four  died  at  the  full 
moon;  and  sixty-one  at  the  new  moon.  The 
l-emaining  sixty-six,  seven  excepted,  died  at, 
and  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  quarters, 

I  observe  in  this  asylum,  >vhere  there  are 
considerably  more  females  than  males, — about 
3  to  2,-^that  the  full  moon  has  the  superiority 
in  influence.  At  Chelsea  Hospital,  where  there 
are  none  but  males,  the  new  moon  has  the  su-. 
penority,    The  inference  requires  consideration. 

Let  us  compare  these  statements-  with  the 
dcatl^s  of  the  niost  remarkably  aged  people  that 
have  b,e^n  known  in  the  world ;  and  recorded  in 
history. 

Thomas  Parr,  or  old  Parr  as  he  is  called,  died 
pn  the  15th  of  November,  I635,  aged  152,  two- 
days  after  the  full  moon  *. 

Henry  Jenkins  died  on  the  2d  of  December  '"' 
1670,  aged  169,  on  the  day  of  the  new  moon. 

♦  He  had  a  child  when  he  was  1 20  years  old.  See  p.  1  o.5,iOfi. 

i;iizabeth 
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Elizabeth  Steward,  a  pensioner  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Gilesis,  London,  died  on  the  1st  of  May 
1725,  aged  124,  on  the  day  ^of  the  new^  moon. 

William  Leland,  of  Warrington,  died  on  ^the 
7th  of  December  1732,  aged  140,  the  day  after 
the  new  moon. 

John  Effingham,  of  Penryn  in  Cornwall,  died 
on  the  6th  pf  February  1757,  age4  144,  two 
days  after  the  full  moon. 

.  Ehzabeth  Hilton,  died  at  Liverpool,  on  the 
.26th  of  October  17  60,  aged  121,  two  days  after 
the  full  moon. 

John  Constant,  died  on  the  l6th  of  January, 
1763,  aged  113,  two  days  after  the  new  moon. 

If  we  appeal  to  the  deaths  of  people  not  re- 
markable for  the  greatest  age,  we  shall  find  that 
the  influence  of  the  quarters  bears  but  a  small 
proportion  to  that  of  the  change  and  full. 

I  take  the  following  distinguished  persons,  as 
their  names  occur  to  me, .  without  any  idea  of 
selection  to  favour  the  occasion,  as:  will  plainly 
appear, 

Chaucer 
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Chaucer  died  on  the  25th  of  October  1400,  on 
the  day  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  moon. 

Copernicus  died  on  the  24th  of  May  1543,  on 
the  day  of  the  last  quarter. 

Luther  died  on  the  18th  of  February  1546, 
three  days  after  the  full  moon. 

King  Henry  VIII.  died  on  the  28th  of  Janu- 
ary 1547,  on  the  day  of  the  first  quarter. 

Calvin  'died  on  . the  27th  of  May  1564,  two 
days  after  the  full  moon. 

Comaro  died  on  the  26th  of  April  1566,  aged 
1 00,  on  the  day  of  the  first  quarter. 

Queen  Ehzabeth  died  on  the  24th  of  March 
1603,  on  the  day  of  the  last  quarter. 

Shakespeare  died  on  the  23d  of  April  1616, 
,  the  day  after  the  full  moon; 

Camden  died  on  th6  Qtli  of  November  l623, 
the  day  before  the  new  moon. 

Bacon  died  on  the  gth  of  April  1626,  one  day 
after  the  last  quarter.  . 

Van- 
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Vandyke  died  on  the  gth  of  December  idu, 
two  days  after  the  full  moon. 

Cardinal  Kichelieu  died  on  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber 1642,  three  days  before  the  full  moon. 

The  illustrious  Doctor  Harvey  died  in  the 
night  of  the  30th  of  June  lQ57,  a  few  hours 
before  the  new  moon, 

Oliver  Cromwell  died  on  the  Sd  of  September 
l658,  two  days  after  the  full  moon. — There 
W^s  a  violent  tempest  that  day, 

Milton  died  on  the  15th  of  November  l6r4, 
two  days  befqre  the  new  moon. 

The  renowned  Doctor  Sydenham  died  on  the 
29th  of  December  l6sg,  twQ  days  before  the 
new  moon, 

Locke  died  on  the  28th  of  November  1704, 
two  days  before  the  full  moon. 

Queen  Anne  died  the  1st  ^f  August  l/H, 
two  days  after  the  new  mopn. 

Lewis 
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Lewis  the  14th  died  on  the  1st  of  Sejytertibef 
1715,  a  few  hours  before  the  full  moori. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  died  on  the  l6th 
of  June  1722,  two  days  before  the  full  moon. 

Newton  died  on  the  20th  of  March  1/26^ 
two  days  before  the  new  moon. 

King  George  the  First  died  on  the  1 1  th  of 
June  1/2;,  nearly  three  days  after  the  new 
moon. 

King  George  the  Second  died  on  the  25  th  of 
October  1 760,  one  day  after  the  full  moon. 

Sterne  died  on  the  13th  of  September  176S, 
two  days  after  the  new  moon. 

Whitfield  died  on  the  18th  of  September 
1770,  a  few  hours  before  the  new  moon. 

Swedenborg  died  on  the  19th  of  March  1772, 
the  day  of  the  full  moon. 

Linnaeus  died  on  the  loth  of  January  1778, 
a  little  more  than  two  days  before  the  full  moon. 

The  Earl  of  Oiatham  died  on  the  llth  of 
May  1778,  the  day  of  the  full  moon. 

Roullcau 
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Rousseau  died  on  the  2d  of  July  1778,  thcf 
day  after  the  first  quarter.  j 

Garrick  died  on  the  2oth  of  January  1779. 
three  days  after  the  new  moon. 

Doctor  Fothergill  died  on  the  26th  of  De- 
cember 1780,  the  day  after  the  new  moon. 

Doctor  Samuel  Johnson  died  on  the  14th  of 
December  1784,  two  days  after  the  new  moon* 

Captain  Richard  Boyle  died  on  the  14th  of 
October  1788,  a  few  hours  previous  to  the  full 
moon*. 

■Doctor  FrankHn  died  on  the  17th  of  April 
n790,  thi-ee  days  after  the  new  moon. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  died  on  the  23d  of  Feb- 
ruary 1 792,  the  day  after  the  new  moon. 

1 

The  Earl  of  Guilford,  father  of  Francis,  the 
present  most  worthy  Earl,  died  on  the  5th  of 
August  1792,  three  days  after  the  ftdl  mbon. 

*  See  page  564.  He  had  a  regular  lunar  eruption  of 
iblood  from  his  lungs ; — generally  at  .the  full  moon. 

Doctor 
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Doctor  Warren  died  on  the  23d  of  June  1797, 
a  day  before  the  new  moon. 

Burke  died  on  the  gth  of  July  1797,  at  the 
instant  of  the  full  moon. 

jNIackhn,  the  actor,  died  on  the  llth  of  July 
1/97  (aged  97)  two  days  after  the  full  moon. 

Wilkes  died  on  the  26th  of  December  1 797, 
(on  the  day  of  the  first  quarter. 

General  Washington  died  on  the  15  th  of  De- 
cember 1 799.  tliree  days  after  the  full  moon. 

Sir  William  Plamilton  died  on  the  6th  of 
April  1803,  a  few  hours  before  the  full  moon. 

Here  we  see  the  moon,  as  she  shines  on  all 
alike,  so  she  makes  no  distinction  of  persons,  in 
her  influence ; 

"  asquo  piilsat  pede  pauperum  tabernas, 

Regumque  turres  *." 

*  HoR,  Lib.  i.  Od.  4. 
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If  knj  persoii  will  take  the  trouble  to  Idbfe 
on  the  tomb-stones  of  the  most  aged  people  in 
the  church-yards,  having  a  series  of  epheme- 
rides  with  him,  he  will  in  a  few^  minutes  satisfy 
himself  of  the  lunar  termination  of  longevity ; 
and  further  prove  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
asserted ; — that  "  almost  all  people  in  extreme 
age,  die  at  the  new,  or  at  the  full  moo^;^*  and 
that  *'  if  they  do  not  die  at  the  syzygi^^  they 
generally  die  at  the  quadratures  ;"-^withih  the 
limitation  of  time  I  have  stated,  for  the  opera- 
tion of  lunar  dominion.— This  is  the  monthly 
or  greater  influencci 

But  there  is  also  a  'minor,  or  diumal  influence 
on  bodies,  as  on  the  tides  *; 

People  dying   at  the  turning  of  the  tide^ 

as  it  is  called,  so  insisted  on  by  Aristotle, 

has  been  in  all  ages,  and  countries,  a  popular 

opinion.  —  Mariners,    and  inhabitants  on  tl^e 

borders  of  the  sea,  and  great  rivers,  where  there 

is  a  considerable  flowing  and  ebbing  of  the  wa* 

ters,  always  believe  in  it. — Nay  more;  they 

generally  find  it  true. 

*  It  has  been  discovered  by  the  French  astronomers,  that 
two  minutes  of  variation  in  the  diameter  of  the  moon, 
corresponds  to  two  feet  eight  inches  in  the  whole  tide,, 
in  Brest  Harbour. 

I  had 
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I  had  in   August  1803,  a  patient  on  the 
sea  coast,  who  was  attacked  on  Friday  the  6th 
of  ^lay,  the  day  of  the  full  moon,  with  a  de- 
spondency,  bordering  on  distraction   of  her 
senses.    Before  this  she  was  an  healthy  woman. 
This  affection  abated ;  but  returned  more  vio- 
lently, at  every  new  and  full  moon,  since  that 
■time.    She  has  besides  this,  monthly, — diurnal 
•exacerbations ;  which  she  herself  first  discovered 
ito  happen,  regularly  at  the  turning,  or  reflux 
fof  the  tide.    And  she  can,  and  often  does  men- 
Ition,  from  the  distress  of  her  sensations,  and 
^from  no  other  information  whatever,  when  the 
(tide  is  beginning  to  recede  from  the  shore,  by 
might,  or  day. 


Births,  as  well  as  deaths,  are  under  lunar  in- 
Hnence,  and  are  generally  thought  to  be  faciH- 
tated,  by  the  new  and  full  moon ;  especially  by 
the  latter. — For  which  reason  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  gave  her  appropriate  appellations ;  and 
Baade  her  the  president  of  child  birth  *. 

Conception  also,  is  not  foreign  to  lunar  in- 
fluence.— It  is  supposed  most  likely  to  take 
jplace,  at,   or  a  little  before  the  full  moon; 
Where  menstruation  occurs  at  the  new  moon. 
*  Aoyjix.    Parturientium  Fautrix. 

T  T  —Much 
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— IMuch  might  be  said  here,  if  individuals,  and 
not  Nature,  who  is  never  destitute  of  heirs,  were 
the  theme  of  our  treatise. 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth. 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy." 


It  has  always  been  a  maxim  among  meteoro- 
logical writers,  that  the  influence  of  the  moon  : 
on  the  weather,  is  affected  by  the  conjunctions, 
squares,  and  oppositions  of  other  planets.  ; 

If  this  be  true,  and  that  the  atmosphere,  the 
fluid  in  which  we  live,  be  subject  to  changes 
from  these  causes,  it  is  rational  to  conclude  J 
that  the  human  frame  must  be  so  likewise.  i 

On  the  2d.  of  February  1701-,   the  river  f 
Thames  rose  higher  than  had  ever  been  remem-  a 
.bered;  and  overflow^ed  the  road,  from  below 
Ranelagh  to  PimlicO,  so  as  to  make  it  impassa- 
ble, but  in  a  boat.  "  • 

a 

There  were  neither  storms,  nor  any  more 

rain  in  January  than  usual,  when  there  is  no  ^ 

frost ;  which  was  the  case  that  month. — ^There,  y 

was  no  rain  from  the  28th  of  January,  to  the  [\ 

1 1  th  of  February.  ^ 
"  .  It  P 
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It  was  on  the  day  preceding  the  new  moon. 
On  which  day,  and  the  following,"  she  was  not 
only  in  conjujiction  with  the  sun,  but  with 
•Mercury,  Mars^  and  Yenus. 

From  the  change  of  the  moon,  and  the  time 
of  the  year,  a  considerable  spring  tide  was  to 
be  expected ;  but  here  was  a  xising  of  the  river, 
such  as  never  had  been  Jtnown  before,  in  any 
equinoxial  lunation,  even  when  succeeding  the 
greatest  rains,  w^ith  Eastern  winds. — Perhaps 
the  addition  of  the  three  other  planets,  to  the 
attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon,  was  the  cause 
of  the  phgenomenon  *. 

Whether  such  conjunctions,  or  the  aspects  of 
any  planets,  have  power  to  increase,  or  dimi- 
nish the  influence  of  the  sun  or  moon,  so  as  to 
cause  changes  in  the  air,  which  produce  dis- 
eases, and  alterations  in  the  human  body,  is  not 
at  present  under  consideration. 

^  Oalen  thought  they  had ;  and  the  ^gyp- 
'tian,  Chaldean,  and  Arabian  physicians,  and 
jastronomers,  thought  the  same. 

*  There  was  another  remarkable  flood  in  the  same  road, 
from  the  rising  of  the  Thames  on  ibcSth  of  Novcmher  nys' 
Ibut  not  so  considerable  as  this.    Then  also  it  happened  on 
«ie  day  of  the  new  moon,  with  the  conjunctions  of  Venus 
mid  Mqrcurj- ;  but  without  the  aid  of  Mars.  ' 

^      '  I  hope 
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I  hope  every  person  will  be  satisfied,  that  I 
offer  this  essay  merely  as  an  outline.  I  am 
certain  it  will  be  so  taken,  by  the  learned, 
and  candid.  The  subject,  I  have  no.  doubt, 
will  come  under  the  consideration  of  medical  , 
men,  who  travel  in  various  countries,  and 
climates;  and  of  such  as  are  not  absorbed  at 
home,  in  that  alma  mater  fehcity,  which  profits 
better  by  forms,  than' by  principles. 

The  completion  ,of  my  design  requires  lei- 
sure, and  astronomical  knowledge;  as  well  as  - 
practical  observations  in  medicine;  and  I  par- 
ticularly look  to  the  philosopher,  and  physician, 
who  reside  in  intratropical  countries,  an^  south- 
ern cHmes,  as  best  suited  for  the  purpose ;  and 
where  also  the  human  frame  is  most  suscepti- 
ble. 

To  those,  likewise,  who  live  on  the  borders 
of  the  ocean ;  and  near  extensive  rivers,  where 
great  tides  prevail,  I  address  my  subject. 

From  these  sources,  I  shall  be  happy  to  draw  • 
information. — It  is.  they  who  can, — 

*'  what  in  me  is  dark. 

Illumine ;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support. 

Thus, 
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Thus,  on  some  fiiture  occasion,  much  more 
extensive  investigation,  and  important  discovery 
subservient  to  infinite  use  in  the  practice  of 
physic,  may  take  place. 

It  would  tend  to  convenience,  as  well  as 
precision,  in  ascertaining  the  influence  of  the 
moon,  if  medical  journals  were  kept  by  her  age, 
accompanying  the  calendarian  time ;  and  dating 
all  attacks,  symptoms,  crises,  relapses,  and 
events  accordingly. — ^This  is  not  a  new  way  of 
cmplo}dng  the  moon.  For  this  purpose,  among 
others,  was  she  ordained  *. 

By  this  method,  practitioners  would  pursue 
a  more  certain  guide  ;  and  determine  what  pe-. 
riods  of  the  moon  most  affected  particular  dis- 
eases ;  and  in  what  months  she  was  most 
remarkable  in  her  effects. 

Should  it  be  urged,  that  this  is  an  innovation 
in  physic,    my  answer  would  be,   that  the 
;  science  of  medicine  wants  some  innovation ;  and 
:  never  was  in  a  more  languishing  state,  all  over 
Europe,  than  it  is  at  present. 

*   Dnvl^"?  n'm   Psalm  dv.  V.  10. 

•  *:         J  -  "  T  T  T 
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We  certainly  understand  the  operation  of 
medicines,  but  make  no  progress  ; — and  know 
no  more  of  epidemical  diseases,  or  their  causes, 
than  the  inhabitants  of  Soldania. 

Nor  do  the  present  theories,  and  practice, 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  useful  knowledge. 

Simplicity,  that  is,  expunging  the  powerful,  and 
substituting  Weak  and  ineffectual  means  in  our 
medical  forms,  is  now  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  strong,  sensible  instrurnerits  of  me- 
dicine of  the  ancients,  are  laid  aside ;  and  like 
their  armour  ,  are  viewed  with  astonishment, 
by  their  feeble  posteri'ty. 

It  is  admitted  however  that  we  in  Ertgland, 
treat  diseases  more  correctly  than  any  other  Eu- 
ropean nation  ;  and  on  that  account  the  pro- 
fession here,  stands  higher  in  estimation. — Yet 
diseases  were  as  Well  managed  a  century  ago; 
— and  I  believe  better;  and  equally  so  two 
thousand  years  ago. — But  if  we  in  England  have 
any  superiority,  it  is  only  in  not  relapsing  so  fast 
as  our  brethren,  in  most  Other  countries; — where, 
without  some  new  impulse,  more  animating 
than  their  Wretched  remuneration,  the  profes- 
sors and  profession,  are  likely  to  retrograde  to- 
gether, from  the  Apollonian  system. 

In 
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In  England,  from  the  nature  of  our  climate, 
the  moon,  sometimes  for  months  together,  is 
out  of  sight ;  and  according  to  the  proverb, — 
out  of  mind. 

People  living  in  great  cities  know  nothing  of 
the  moon  ;  and  there  are  a  multitude  of  learned 
persons,  not  only  in  the  profession  of  medicine, 
l^ut  in  every  other  science,  and  in  important  sta- 
tions, w^ho  never  think  about  her  at  all  *. 

The  Arabian  adage  is  lost  on  them.  They 
seldom  travel  far  by  moon  light  f . — Such  men 
will  pay  no  more  respect  to  the  divine  Aristo- 
tle and  Galen,  than  they  would  to  two  old 
Bohemian  g}-psies.  —  From  them,  I  have  but 
little  to  expect ;  and  only  to  hope,  that  the 
opinions  I  have  cited,  will  not  be  attributed  to 
me  ;  nor  the  facts  I  am  relating  to  others. 

It  is  possible  however,  that  the  materials  I 
have  collected  may  be  considered,  by  such  peo- 
ple, as  curious ;  but  of  no  utility  in  medicine. 

.  *  In  naval  military  expeditions,  exclusive  of  cHssases, 
how  many  disasters  have  been  fatally  experience;!  by 
storms  and  tempests,  from  inattention  to  this  planet;  espe- 
cially at  the  eqiiinoxial  seasons  of  the  year. 

^/jJ^  Oijlj  (Jo^la  <3-^^ 
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Here  I  must  remark,  though  we  cannot,  like 
Virgil's  incantations*,  fascinate  the  moon  from 
her  orb,,  yet  if  by  knowing  the  time  when  cer- 
tain causes  produce  uniform  effects  in  gene- 
rating diseases,  and  the  periods  when  relapses 
are  to  happen,  that  disorders  cannot  be  palli- 
ated, or  prevented,  there  is  great  reason  to 
puspect  the  service  of  medical  pilots  in  other 
cases,  where  the  beacons  are  less  obvious. 

But  'this  can  be  done;  and  the  mischief  of 
haemorrhages  from  tjie  lungs,  a  dreadful  disor- 
der in  England, — which,  in  the  ordinary  me- 
thods pursued,  invariably  end  in  consumption, 
may  be  pfFectually  pi'evented  at  first ;  by  taking 
proper  measures,  three  days  before  every  new, 
and  full  moon ;  and  continuing  the  regimen, 
and  precautions,  three  days  after  each  period, 
until  all  disposition  to  haemorrhage  ceases.  - 

I 

By  these  means  I  have  cured  a  great  many 
people ;  and  have  long  protracted,  in  incurable 
cases,  the  lives  of  others. 

\ 

Short-necked,  comatose,  plethoric,  gross  peo- 
ple, where  any  mischief  is  latent,  are  always 
afiected  near  the  new,  and  full  moon.  Such 

*  Carmiiia  vel  ceelo  possunt  deducere  lunam. 

Eel.  viii.v,  69. 

habits 
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habits  should  be  carefully  watched  a  few  days 
prcN-ioiis  to  these  periods  ;  and  if  any  symptom, 
indicative  of  apoplexy  be  observed,  how  easily 
is  the  storm  prevented, — ^by  bleeding;  cupping; 
purging ;  revulsion  ;  abstinence  :  —  or  such 
>  prompt  measures  as  the  case  may  require. 

In  paralytic  disorders,  so  lamely  defined  by 
nosologists,  the  head  is  constantly  confused, 
and  giddy,  for  some  time  before  the  attack ; 
and  there  is  always  a  weakness  in  the  knees. 
This  sudden  failure  of  the  strength  of  the  knees, 
has  never  been  noticed,  in  medicine,  before*. 
But  it  is,  if  accompanied  with  any  disturbance 
in  the  head,  particularly  near  the  new  moon, 
the  certain  fore-warning  of  some  great  change; 
which  the  habit  is  about  to  experience  ;  and  in 
extreme  age,  it  presages  death. 

In  people  disposed  to  palsey,  or  such  as  have 
already  had  some  paralytic  affection,  this  is 
the  time  to  take  alarm  ;   and  with  vigilance, 
the  blow  *may  be   warded   off;  —  beginning 
with  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha;  with  horse- 

*  It  lias  not  escaped  the  acumen  of  the  poets.  Homer 
makes  ^^gamemnon  wish  Nestor  had  as  much  vigour  in  his 
knees,  as  in  his  head  ;  and  Horace  was  for  Hving  well, 

and  making  the  most  of  his  time,  "  dum  virent  genua;"  . 

■while  his  knees  were  strong. 

radish  ' 
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radish  infusion,  in  its  operation.  Afterwards, 
such  steps  are  to  be  pursued,  as  symptoms  re- 
quire ;  with,  among  other  things  suitable  to  the 
occasion,  tincture  of  black  pepper,  volatiles,  and 
oil  of  amber.  By  this  method,  I  have  frequently 
kept  off  palsies  for  years ;  and  sometimes  until 
solid  health  has  returned. 

Disposition,  to  apoplexy,  and  particularly  to 
palsey, — like  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  or 
the  fluctuation,  or  departure  of  the  gout,  or 
hemorrhoids,  or  any  habitual  discharge,  or 
. cutaneous  eruption,  or  defoedation  of  the  skin, 
— is  often  only  a  temporary  derangement  of 
health.  This  survived,  a  new  epoch  in  the 
constitution  begins. 

In  epilepsy,  the  offspring  of  the  moon,  what 
misfortunes  daily  take  place,  by  the  afflicted 
falling  down  in  the  streets,  and  pubUc  places ; 
and  from  precipices  and  buildings*: — all  of 
which  might  be  prevented.  The  disease  besides 
is  easilj'  cured,  in  yomig  people  ;  by  attacking  it 

*  Epileptic,  and  not  insane  people  are,  properly  speak- 
ing, lunatics,  and  are  so  distinguisliisd  by  some  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  ;  crs7{riVioiK0t ^  lunatici. 

In  St.  Matthew,  c.  iv.  v.  24,  they  are  called  asT^ifivia^oiASVOi  ; 
and  ill  c.  xvii.  v.  15,  the  woman  pvescnting  her  son  to  be  cured 
ol-'  an  epilepsy  to  Jesus,  sa^'s  to  him,  (nXriVux^srat,  "  li'^ 
is  a  lunatic  f  adding,  that  "  he  oftentimes  falieth  into  the 
<ire,  and  into  the  water." 

three 
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three  days  previous  to  every  new,  and  full  moon. 
This  I  have  lately  demonstrated,  in  the  obstinate 
case  of  a  noble  youth,  in  London;  by  the  means 
of  bark,  and  steel ;  oil  of  amber ;  misletoe,  and 
valerian. 

The  family  of  this  young  gentleman  were 
much  surprised  at  my  foretelling  the  days  of  the 
return  of  the  tits ;  until  I  informed  them  on 
what  they  depended. — Before  this,  he  had  se- 
veral times  nearly  lost  his  life  at  Woolwich; 
when  cn  night  duty. 

In  St.  Vitus's  dance  also,  the  influence  of  the 
moon  is  evident.  I  have  lately  had  three  pa- 
tients in  this  disorder,  at  Chelsea ;  two  boys, 
and  one  girl. — Their  gesticulations,  and  agita- 
ions,  were  al\vays  increased  at  the  new,  and 
fiill  moon. 

The  termination  of  life,  as  well  as  the  occur- 
rences and  event  of  diseases,  is  often  to  be  fore- 
told, referring  iu  the  moon. — A  recent  im- 
portant proof  of  this  fact,  is  well  known  to 
many  people. — But  lunar  symptoms  must  be 
distinguished  from  those,  which  are  the  or- 
dinary satellites  of  diseases. 

By  knowing  the  probable  period  of  the  death 
of  aged  people,  and  of  those  labouring  imder 
chronical,  and  tiattcring  decays  of  nature ;  and 

of 
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of  the  attacks  of  such  as  have  frequent  warnings 
of  palsey,  or  apoplexy,  and  other  diseases 
wherein  the  moon  has  pecuUar  influence,  phy- 
sicians may  not  only  procrastinate  the  evil  hour, 
if  more  cannot  be  done,  but  they  may  some- 
times become  the  salvation  of  the  happiness  of 
families  ;  where  wills  and  testaments,  and  the 
concerns  of  domestic  arrangements,  as  is  often 
the  case,  have  been  neglected. 

It  is  far  from  my  ideas,  to  wish  to  inculcate 
tlue  idle  conceit  of  knowing  more  than  other 
people.  I  am  for  no  prognostication  that  is  not 
founded  on  observation,  and  confirmed  by  ex- 
perience.— 

Predictions,  on  any  other  principle,  unless 
there  be  credulity  to  practise  on, — when  the 
witch's 

"  pricking  of  her  thumbs" 

has  proved  fallacious,  always  end  in  exposing 
the  prophet. 


Ha%dng  said  ajl  that  I  intended  relative  to 
medicine,  concerning  the  influence  of  the  moon 
on  our  globe,  let  us  take  a  view  of  her  in  a 
more  pleasing  light — 

"  walking  in  brightness  — 
through  her  coelestial  course. 

*  Job,  c.  xxxi.  V.  26. 
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It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Almighty 
destined  this  beauteous  orb,  so  regular,  and  so 
sublime  in  her  eternal  majestic  serenity,  for 
the  affliction  of  his  creatures. 

Her  warnings,  in  the  diseases  I  have  meri- 
tioned,  if  not  attended  to,  are  our  reproach; 
and  it  is  possible,  that  her  presiding  over  death, 
was  intended  for  wiser  designs  than  we  can 
penetrate.  Her  influence  here,  may  be  for  the 
purpose  of  soothing  and  tranquillising ;  and 
even  for  shortening,  the  sufferings  of  disso- 
lution. 

We  all  know  that  she  was  appointed — 

"  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days, 
and  vears 

She  is — 

"  the  lesser  light,  to  iiile  the  night ;  and  is, 
set  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  to  give 
light  upon  the  earth  f 

The  Greeks  celebrated  their  marriages  either 
at  the  new,  or  full  moon;  and  no  marriage 
was  considered  as  lucky,  performed  at  any  other 
time ;  the  moon  being  esteemed  by  them  as  the 
prolific  source  of  generation. — They  had  other 
reasons  also. 

*  Gen.  i.  14.  f  Ibid.  v.  16,  17. 

The 
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The  Spartans  held  the  moan  in  the  utmost 
reverence.  Nothing  could  induce  them  to  en- 
gage in  any  affair  of  moment,  either  in  peace  or 
war,  however  pressing  the  occasion,  until  the 
full  moon  appeared,  to  give  her  propitious  in- 
fluence to  the  undertaking. 

The  Romans  kept  their  festivals,  and  had 
their  sacrifices  on  the  day  of  the  new  moon  * ; 
and  their  patricians  wore  a  crescent  on  their 
shoes,  as  a  mark  of  superior  distinction. 

Among  the  savage  African  negroes,  who  have 
no  idea  of  infringing  on  the  state  of  nature, 
their  women  are  remarkably  decent  at  the  men- 
strual periods ;  when  they  consider  themselves 
under  the  influence  of  the  moon.  At  these 
times,  negro  women, — as  was  the  case  among 
the  female  Jews,  according  to  the  Levitical  law, 
— are  deemed  unclean ;  and  separate  from  their 
husbands ;  and  are  not  permitted  to  touch  any 
meat  intended  for  food,  or  to  dress  it  for  diet. 

It  is  considered  as  a  very  heavy  curse,  and 
excites  indignation  almost  to  insanity,  to  de- 

*  Nascente  luna.    Hor.  Od.  xxiii.  2.    The  poet,  at  .a 
feast,  drank  a  bumper  in  honoui- of  the  new  mpoh  :  — 
"  Dalunae  propere  novai."  Lib.  iii.  od.  19.  8. 

nounce 
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nounce  an  Afiican  woman  at  such  a  time,  for 
the  moon  being  upon  her, — as  thej  term  it. 

This  custom  extends  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  and  prevails  amongst  the  Hottentots. 
There,  it  is  the  highest  crime  for  a  husband  to 
have  any  connexion  with  his  wife,  or  even  to 
hve  with  her,  interdicted  by  the  moon. — ^They 
worship  the  new,  and  full  moon ;  and  have  their 
dances,  noises,  and  religious  honours,  and  in- 
vocations to  the  moon,  whole  nights  in  the  open 
fields,  at  her  full.  They  consider  her  as  the 
dispenser  of  rain  and  fair  weather. 

The  moon,  for — 
"  the  precious  things  put  forth  by  her  *," 

was  more  honoured  by  the  Hebrews,  the 
chosen  people  of  God,, than  the  sun  itself;  and 
according  to  his  commands,  tliey  dated,  and  di- 
Anded  their  time ;  and  regulated  all  their  aiFairs, 
by  her  revolutions. 

Their  offerings,  saciifices,  and  festivals, — ex- 
cept the  feasts  of  seven  days,  passover  and 
unleavened  bread,  which  were  holden  at  the 

*  Om»    ^-^i    IH^ZD-i     Dcut.  xxxiii.  V.  14. 

•     i  TV  7  V  . 

full 
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full  moon, — ^were  made  on  the  day  of  the  new 
moon ;  and  that  day  was  hallowed  as  a  sabbath. 

It  was  the  Prince's  part  to  give  burnt 
offerings,  and  meat  offerings,  and  drink  offer- 
ings, in  the  feasts,  and  in  the  new  moons,  and 
in  the  sabbaths,  in  all  solemnities  of  the  house 
of  Israel*." 

At'  one  of  these  new-moon  festivals,  Saul 
was  under  lunar  influence ;  for  he  intended  to 
have  murdered  David  :  even  that  David,  whose 
throne  was  to  be  established — 

"  for  ever  as  the  moon  f 

When  we  reflect  on  these  things,  we  can 
scarcely  believe  that  the  present  moon  is  the 
same,  which  shone  in  the  days  of  old. — It  is  true 
her  aid  is  sought  in  navigation ;  otherwise,  she 
now  wanders  round  the  earth  for  Httle  more, 
than  the  amusement  of  juvenile  astronomers. 

*  Ezekiel,  c.  xlv.  v.  17, 

t  L±>^)^  ni»D     Psalm  Ixxxix.  v.  37. 
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Duretus  on  the  dysentery  .  *  '  .j^- 

Dwarris,  doctor  Fortunatus,  a  skilful  physician  *  i^O 
Dysentery,  treatise  thereon       ..  .  .  .221 

—  the  most  destructive  enemy  in  military  operations  199,  223. 

-  f  n  account  of  that  in  Jamaica  in  1 780  244—246 

•  loss  of  troops  by  k  under  Henry  Y.  at  Hai-fleur  2r6 

Dysentery,. 
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Dysentery,  the  loss  of  troops  under  Oliver  Cromwell  at  Dunbar  3 1 7 

• —  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen  ibid. 

 under  the  king  of  Prussia  and  duke 

of  Brunswick  in  Champagne  .  .  .  ' 

■  its  general  cause  obsti-ucted  perspiration  .  233 
— ;  remarkable  instances  of  particular  causes  of  it      234, 235 

270,271 

  camp,  in  Europe,  similar  to  those  in  hot  climates  259 

a  fever  of  the  intestines,  and  wherefore  232,  233 

•  always  increases  towards  night  .  .  254 

— ;  part  the  second,  of  the  treatise  thereon  .  '263 

 of  that  in  Jamaica  in  1779  .  .        257J  2(;8 

 the  troops  attacked  by  it  at  San  Juan  .  162 

 people  most  likely  to  have  it  in  camps  and  hospitals  288 

■  part  the  third,  of  the  treatise  thereon  .  295 

 judged  of  by  many  accidental  symptoms  .  298 

.  causes  thereof  according  to  Galen,  and  treatment  308,3 13 ' 

 particular  cause  of  its  obstinacy  .  251 

■  a  solution  of  great  use  therein  .  .  402 

 ^  of  the  effects  of  opium  therein       .  ,  255,2^6 

 of  coffee       .        .  .        .  256 

■  worms,  erroneously  considered  as  symptomatic  379,391 

■  difference  thereof       .  .  .  345,257,269 

■  the  cure  consists  in  promoting  perspiration  343 

 acids  detrimental  .  .         -     .  285 

•  not  contagious  .  .  .        ^  il-id. 

•  causes  a '^ording  to  Hippocrates       .  .  299 

■  his  practice  therein  .  ,  ,  300 
 treatment,  important  in  the  beginning  .  400 

E. 

Earthquakes  at  Jamaica       .        .  ,     '    .         '5>  59^265 

 at  Port- Royal,  Lima,  and  Lisbon  .  574 

East-Indies,  their  discovery         .  .  .  .17 

East  wind  in  England  .  .  .  .  7^ 

Eclipses  of  the  moon,  their  effects  .  .  592,594 

Emetic  tartar,  wlien  improper  and  dangerous  .  191,  239,  451 
Emprosthotonos,  the  author  denies  its  existence 

480,  481,  4S2— 484,  489 
Endemial  Causus,  treatise  thereon  .  .  .  ^07 

 when  to  be  expected  .  .  j  24 

 what  diseases  confounded  witli        125,  138,  203 

.  :  why  called  Maladie  dc  Siam         .        408,  410 

 la  Fievrc  Matelotte  409,  434 

 Vomito  Prieto  .  .  410 

 its  nature  described  .  411,429,430 

 seldom  known  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  411 

this  appellation  given  to  the  disease  by  the 

412 

two  species  thereof,  genuine  and  spurious  414, 
indigcnods  to  the  West-Indies  .  420 

fatal  in  Eiirbndoes  in  iCyi       .  .  421 

«  <J  4  Endemial 


author 
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Endemial  Caasiis,  differently  denominated  by  physici?fn«  427 

.  reasons  why  it  should  be  properly  named  428 

.  ,  yellowness  may  be  symptomatica!  as  well  as 

critical  .  •  •  4^9'  4^8 

 , —  subjects  most  likely  to  be  attacked  by  it  434 

 of  the  first  symptoms  .  .  43^ 

 its  progress  through  its  different  stages 

^36—439'  46a 

 .  its  metaptoais  .  .  439,  462 

.  appearance  after  death  from  dissections  441 

 its  treatment  ..  .  443 

 symptoms  that  are  critical       .        448,  449,  469 

emetics  prohibited  in  it  .  .  4^0 

opiates  forbidden  in  it  ,  ,  47^ 

a  remarkable  case  of  it  .  .  476 


Endemial  inflammatory  fever — see  Endemial  Causus 
England,  its  climate  compared  with  others  .  .  ^6 

 many  persons,  oxen,  and  horses,  killed  by  the  sun's 

rays  in  1707  .  .  .67 

English  settlers  at  Honduras,  captured,  and  inhumanly  treated 

by  the  Spaniards  .  ,  .  1^7 

Entestines  perforated  .  .  .  320,  3.21 

EiriKWing  .  ,  ,  no- 

Epidemical  diseases  have  one  general  and  immediate  cause  233 
Epilepsy  caused  by  the  moon  .  .  642 

Erastus  .  ,  .  ,  .457 

^^ssere  .  .  .       .        ,  24—26 

Etmullerus  on  the  dysentery  .  .  .  3^54 

European  animals  degenerate  in  the  West-Indies  .  113 

 voyage,  for  health,  how  to  be  rendered  less  necessary  62 

Europeans,  their  healtli  retainable  in  hot  climates  .  2 

  best  time  for  their  arriving  in  the  West-Indies  ir 

  observations  as  to  their  health  ,  .  74 

~       7";       — ;  on  their  cloathing  .  .23 

expedition  necessary  in  military  operations  in  hot  climates  178,  209 
~  ~ —      San  Juan,  and  mortality  attending  it  163,  164 

Eyes,  diseases  of,  increase  and  decrease  with  moon    577,  61^  614 

F. 

l^'ahrenheit's  thermometer    '  ,  2 

Foecundity,  remarkable  accounts  of  it  '  '  106 

i<crnelius  on  the  dysentery  '  '  „2? 

Fever  ardent— see  Endemial  Causus        '  '  '  ^ 

Fever  yellow— see  Endemial  Causus. 

i'evers,  m  what  situations  most  to  be  apprehended"  in  hot  climes 

those  the  islands  are  exempt  from  .  loof 'io5 

•  ot  mahgnant  and  putrid  joi 

"f'™.!r™ilfent  t  of  Jamaica'     47,  lor 

pntrid  bilious,. particularly  described  .  200 

Fevers, 
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Ferers,  opinion  of  Hippocrates  with  respect  to  artificial  ones  508 

  opinion  of  the  ancients  and  moderns  thereon        .  291 

 none  contagious  nor  with  petechial  or  purple  spots  100,  loi 

Fievre  Matelotte — see  Endemial  Causus. 

Fish,  abundance  in  the  West-Indies  .  • 

  their  digestion  not  produced  by  heat  or  trituration  54 

Flannel  cloathing,  its  great  use  to  troops  on  service  209 — 211,  255 
Floridas  no  obstacle  to  tire  North  Americans  liberating  South 

America  .  .  .  .17a 

Flux  bloody — see  Dysentery. 

Fontana  .  .  ,  ,  41, 44,  45 

Forrestus  on  the  Dysentery  .  .  .  323 

Fractured  skull  .  ...  498,  499 

Frankfort  ......  544 

Frezier,  his  account  of  Spanish  cnaelty  in  the  conquest  of  Peru  175 
Funchal,  in  Madeira,  its  latitude  .  74 

G. 

Galen,  references  to  him  25,30,34,40 — 42,  79,  Si,  131,224,229, 

296,  308,  310,  313,  411,  433,  441,442, 
448,  456,  4j6,  461,  496,  508,  513 

•  on  the  dysentery  .  .  .  426, 3o8r 

'  his  opinion  of  the  moon  and  her  influence  .  579 

Gama,  sent  from  Portugal  iu  1497,  to  explore  the  East  .  17 
George's  St.  Key,  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1779  .  1^57 

Gilla  .  .  .  .  -557 

Girls  having  children  .  .  .  .  104 

Glass  of  antimony,  its  effects  in  the  dysentery  .  250 

  cerated,  when  first  brought  into  use  27^ 

 common,  first  used  by  the  author  in  dy- 
sentery .  .  .274. 

———  :  and  in  the  yellow  fever  also  .         46  ? 

 common,  used  in  the  dysentery  .  ,  316 

Goats  die  frona.  the  bite  of  mad  dogs  .  .  .50 

Granada,  in  Nicaragua,  healthful  situation  .  .  i6x 

Gravel,  seldom  known  in  tropical  countries  .  I2q 

'  Europeans  subject  to  it  at  home,  but  not  in  the  West 

Indies  ....  Hid. 

Greenwich,  in  Jamaica,  an  unhealthful  place  .  56 

Grog-drinking,  its  pernicious  effects  .  .  96 

■        made  weak,  an  wholesome  beverage  .  .  idid. 

Guinea  worm  ....  130 

Gum  arabic  tree  introduced  in  Jamaica  in  1782       .         .  (So 

H, 

Habilla  bean,  an  antidote  for  the  bite  of  serpents  .  38 

Haemorrhages  caused  by  the  moon     562,  564,  569,  573,  612,  614, 

615,  616,  640 

Haenaorrhage,  remarkable  cases  of  it  .  .        5<5a — 565 

Haumorr- 
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Hceraorrhages  from  the  lungs,  a  treatise  thereon  .  561 

HEerrtorrhous  .  •  '  •  33 

Hail  in  the  West-Indies,  but  never  snow  .  .  9 

Harrington,  earl  of,  his  attention  to  the  troops  under  his  com- 

mand  •  •    .       .  \  ^  ^  ' 

Havannah,  loss  of  English  troops  there  in  17O2  by  bad  water  95 
Head-ache,  on  entering  hot  climates,  its  cure  .  21 

Health,  causes  of  its  destruction        _      .  .         87,  88,  98 

general  rules  for  its  preservation         .  88 — 92,124 

Heat,  observations  thereon  .  .        66,  68,  70,  71 

 its  sudden  transition  to  cold  the  cause  of  diseases         68 — 73 

 nearly  uniform  within  the  tropics  .  .  2 

.  observations  thereon  .  .        2,  3,  5,  62,  65,  66 

Helidseus  Padoauus  .  .  .  354 

Helmont  ....  281,593 

Hemiplegia  from  fractured  skull  .  .  jor 

Henry  the  Fifth,  his  victory  at  Agincourt  accounted  for  216 
Hepatitis  ....  443 

Heii  rnius  on  the  dysentery  .  .  '3^3 

Hildanus  thereon  .  .  .  .  330 

Hillary,  of  his  practice  in  Barbadoes  »  .  126 

■  on  tlie  dysentery  .  .  .366 

Hippocrates,  references  to  him     26,  127,  228,  229,  252,  378,  298 — 

301,411,413,448,452,487,495— 
,     ,  497>  507^  510,525' 

on  the  dyseatery  .  .         299 — 301 

■  his  opinion  of  the  planets  .  .  57s 

—  advice  to  his  son  .  .  ibid. 


Hodges,  attended  the  plague  in  London  in  1661;             .  289 

Hoffman  deceived  respecting  serpents  in  the  W.  India  islands  34-, 

 on  tlie  dysentery               .               .               .  356 

Hogs  die  from  the  bite  6f  mad  dogs  .  .  50 
Hollerius  on  the  dysentery  .  ,  .  '  324 
Honduras  Bay,  the  English  there  captured  by  the  Spaniards  157 
 carried  to  Merida  and  cruelly  treated 

tr     •  1  iS7»  ^58,  159,  160 

Hooping  cough             .              _              .              .  q  ?8 

Horse  racing  attempted  in  tlie  West-Indies     *          .    '  16 

Horses  die  from  the  bite  of  mad  doas  50 
Horsley,  Dr  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, ''his  learned  dissertation 

on  the  moon               .              _  ,qQ 

Hosier,  admiral,  his  expedition  against  Porto  Bello  in  1726  146 

llospuals,  troops  m  those,  in  the  camps  at  Jamaica  in  1780  i8a 

■             on  tlieir  construction  and  situation  in  hot  climes  58—60 

.  184—187 

 ■  rnoveable  ones  condemned  187 

Houses,  proper  situation  of  and  construction  in  the  West-Indies 

Hughes,  History  of  Barbadoes  5§ 
Human  beings  of  the  W.  Indies,  compared  with  those  of  Europe  i  i3 

Hurri- 


p. 

Hurricanes  when  likely  to  happen  .  .  ii 

 how  produced  .  .  .  la 

 one  in  Jamaica  in  1780  .  .        14,  15 

— '■  visit  the  Westrlndles  periodically  .  15 

Huxham  on  the  dysentery  .      .        ,  .364 

■  his  error  respecting  the  belly-acha  .  549 

Hydroa  .  .  .  .  .  25 

Hydrophobia  ...  ,49 

Hyspaniola,  canine  madness  there  in  1783  .  .  48 

-!  healthful  situations  for  barracks  v  63. 

■   —great  sickness  there^  in  1781^  1782,  1783,  ibid. 


ice,  preparation  for  making  it  ►  .. 

Ictus  Solis  .  .  .  .         ,  67 

Idiotism  uncommon  in  tropical  countries  .  .  12? 

*  l^Ma  .  ....  2^ 

Imbecility  of  mind  in  hot  climates  .  142,  188 — 196 

Impotency,  Carrichterus's  remedy  ,  .  28S 

Jncas  ,  .  .  .  178,  1791 

Indians,  their  cure  for  the  bite  of  serpents  .  4a 

•  remedy  for  a  cold,  &c.  .  ..         7  a. 

'  many  nations  converted  to  Christianity  by  Jesuits  .121 

 their  great  slaughter  by  the  Spaniards  169,  174 — 176. 

'  Musquito,  their  origin,  numbers,  and  characteristics  150, 151 

Infection,  denied  by  tlie  author,  in  the  dysentery  z'SS 
Influence  of  the  moon  .  .  .  ^69, 

 c  the  docti  ine  of  it  promulgated  by  the 

author  in  1777  .  596,605,610 

Insanity,  commonly  called  lunacy,  almost  unknown  in 

tropical  countries  .  .  12a. 

Insects,  of  the  rmisquitoes  .  .  .26 

 of  the  chigoes  »  .  .  28 

 of  the  coya  or  coyba  .  .  .40 

Inspruck  ....  526,545 

Intermittent  fevers,  how  to  be  treated  .  196  199 

Ipecacuanha,  its  effects  in  the  dysentery  238,  347,  251,  270,  27^ 
Irving,  Dr.  his  observations  on  the  diseases  at  San  Juan  189 — 191 
 preserved  his  health  on  service  by  wearing  flannel  21ft 

J. 

Jack-tree  introduced  In  Jamaica  .  .    .  '^o 

Jamaica,  a  dreadful  hurricane  there  In  1780  .  .  ij. 

 Savannah-la-mer  overwhelmed  by  the  sea       .        14,  15 

■■  canine  madness  broke  out  there  in  1783       .        48  i;o 

 its  coasts  and  rivers  almost  free  from  poisonous  fish  r^2 

 European  prt;ductions  there  .  .  60 

 the  cinnamon,  mango,  camphire,  and  other  trees  brought 

thf-re  in  1782  .  .  .  6r 

 obscrvatioua  on  its  mountains  .  .  60—65 

Jamaica, 
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Tamaica,  voyages  to  England,  how  to  be  rendered  less  necessaiy     6 1 

1  the  troops  how  to  be  kept  in  health  there       .  63—66 

.  the  highest  land  of  it,  where  situated  .  70 

 excellent  water  there       _      •  •  -94 

.  effects  from  the  want  of  rain  -  .        J  02 

 opinion  on  bleeding,  when  the  author  arrived  there  137 

,  its  advantages  with  respect  to  health  ^   .  64 

^  of  the  expedition  from  it  against  San  Juan  in  1780  147 

.  of  the  arrival  of  troops  under  gen.  Garth  in  1 780     180,  i8r 

.   the  gaol  distemper  brought  there  from  England  180 

of  Ihe  troops  in  the  hospitals  .  .  183 

 ._  of  those  that  returned  from  San  Jqan  .  1 88 

 -of the  autumnal  diseases  in  1776  .  .  194 

 .  an  extraordinary  putrid  bilious  fever       .  .  200 

 of  the  bloody  flux  in  1779  .  .  .  257 

 of  tire  same  disease  in  1780  •  .  244 

 a  journal  of  the  weather  during  the  year  1 780  265 


James's  Powder  .  •         H°>  ^49'  271,  282,  460,  463 

Jav^  prickly  heat  .  -  .  •  ^5 

Jaw^alling,  a  term  for  the  tetanus  in  children  .  109,525 

Je^its  in  Paraguay,  their  conversion  of  the  Indians  ,  121 

Jdws  expelled  from  Spain  by  Ferdinand  the  Fifth  .  77 

K. 

Kaye  practised  in  sweating  sickness  in  155 1  without  being 

infected.    See  Caius  .  -  .  .  289 

Kempfer  .  •  •  •  •  4^ 

Kempten  .  .  •  .  •  544 

Kingston  in  Jamaica,  .  49,  50,  53,  $6,  62,  102,  108 

 its  latitude  and  medium  heat  63,  265 

—  an  extraorduiary  sore  throat  there  263 

 ■  three  years  statement  of  wea  ther  there  365 — 268 

 mountains  at  the  back  of  it  healthy  62 

■  history  and  journal  of  diseases  tliere 

in  1777  .  .  605 


Labat  Pere  .  .    ^  .  .  118 

Laudanum,  when  proper  for  spasms  In  the  stomach  or  bowels  373 

 its  preparation  according  to  Sydenham  .  35° 

Lausanne  .  .  .  .  .  72 

Lead  used  to  adulterate  wines  .  .  ,  546 

 white,  a  pound  and  half  taken  ..  .  550 

•  how  rendered  poisonous  .  .  -55^ 

Leather,  clothing  against  piercing  winds  .  2x1 

Leo  African  us  .  .  .  .76 

—  [  on  the  effect  of  climate  in  Lues  Venereae  77 

Leon  in  Nicaragua  healthful  and  pleasant  .  .161 

Leyden  .  .  ,  ,  112,407 

Ligatures  used  to  stc^  the  poison  of  serpents  .  4» 

Ligon, 
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Ligon,  particulars  of  Yarico  related  by  him         .          .  ap 

Liguanea  in  Jamaica,  its  mountains  healtiiy             .           .  63 

Lima,  air  cool  and  pleasant,  the  cause  thereof             .  5 

Liver,  periodical  tumor  at  the  full  moon                .  607 
Locked-Jaw — see  Tetanus. 

Loramius  on  the  dysentery             .              .              .  417 

London  bottled  porter,  its  great  use  in  the  San  Juan  expedition  191 

Loiigwy  .  .  .  .  2,20 
Loubere  does  not  mention  the  yellow  fever,  in  his  history  of 

Siam             ....  410 

Lues  Venerese  yield  to  the  climate  of  the  W.  Indies          .  76 

 unknown  in  Numidia  and  Libia              .  76 

 ■ —  fatal  in  Barbary           .              .            .    '  76 

 yield  to  change  of  climate          .            .  77 

Lunula  of  the  nails  discovers  African's  blood              .  112 

Lusitanus  on  the  dysentery             .              .              .  534 

M. 

Mad,  dog  .  .  .  .  -  46 

Madeira  .  .  .  .  .74 

Madness,  canine  .  .  .  .  46 

Mahometism  in  the  northern  parts  of  Guinea  ,  120 

Maladie  de  Siam,  the  name  given  by  PVench  writers  to  the  En- 

demial  Causus  of  the  author  .  .  407 

Mai  de  MAchoire,  the  French  term  for  the  tetanus  in  children  525 

 del  Valle,  or  Vicho  .  .  .  jjji 

Mango  tree  introduced  in  Jamaica  .  .  60 

Mangostan  tree  also  introduced  there  .  .  Hid. 

Manheim  .  .       •        .  , 

Mania  after  fevers  .  .  .  188,  189 

uncommon  in  tropical  countries  .  .  122 

Maracayba  in  Mexico,  of  the  musquitos  there  .  37 

MarcelinsEmpiricuson  the  dysentery,  in  which  he  gave  glass  3 1;5, 3  16 
Maroon  negroes,  healthy  in  Jamaica  .  .  .  62 

Mawiiood,  cnpt.  an  account  of  his  death  .  476,477 

Mead,  respi  ting  a  fluid  in  tlie  nerves  .  62  r 

Medical  books  concerning  the  W.  Indies,  their  pernicious  effects  125 

  transient  visitors,  their  writings  mischievous  ibid. 

Menses,  observations  and  carious  facts  theieon    102,  103,  104,  573, 

578,  612 

Metempsychosis,  believed  in,  by  some  tribes  in  Africa  iH 
Mexicans,  of  their  readiness  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  179 
Military  operations,  a  treatise  thereon  .  .  14^ 

 expeditions,  time  and  season  to  be  considered  in  them  146 

Minorca,  prickly  heat  .  .  .  34 

Mistral  wind,  the  Itjilian  ventro  maestro,  or  N.  W.  wind  73 
Mont  Blanc,  the  highest  of  the  Alps,  its  summit  .  6 

Mont  Cenis  ....  Hid. 

Montezuma  murdered  by  Cortez  .;  .  .179 

JHontpeilicr,  remarks  thereon         .     '        .  .       67,  84 

Moiu-o 
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Monro  on  the  dysentery  .  .  •  39i 

Moon,  its  influence  on  fevers  and  haemorrhages  69,  123,  565 

 a  treatise  on  her  influence  .  .  ^gp 

 govei-ns  the  menstruation  of  women,  and  fluor  albus 

57 3 >  580 

  affects  the  atmosphere,  and  bodies  of  animals    57,3,  575,  578, 

582,  584,  587 

■  —  excites  earthquakes  and  winds  ,  .         ^57  3 

  fattens  shell  fish  in  her  increase  ^574,  575,  576,  578 

 aff'ects  the  h«ad  and  brain       576,  578,  580^  585,  586,  588, 

593,  611 

putrifies  dead  carcases  and  flesh  578,  580,  585,  593,  611,  612 


'  aff'ects  all  things  animate  and  inanimate    578,  579,  587,  589 

.          causes  the  epilepsy  .  .  580,585,64a 

—        ripens  fruit  .  ,  .       580,  585,  589 

 affects  the  tides  .  579,  601,  602,  603,  604,  632 

  governs  crises  in  fevers  .        572,  584,  589,  590,  593 

 increases  the  violence  of  pestilential  fevers  and  the 

plague  .      •     ,  •  •  59^>595>^^i 

••    '  —  causes  syncopes  m  her  eclipse  .  ,      ^92,,  594 

—-  renders  ulcers  difficult  to  cure  .  593 »  594 

 causes  apoplexy  ,  .  606,608,615,617,640 

 causes  palsey  .  606,  608,  615, 616, 617,  641 

 affects  the  liver  periodically  .  .  607 

 instance  of  a  fever  under  her  influence  .  609 

 —  causes  periodical  haemorrhage  in  ulcers,  and  haemor- 

rhoidal  vessels  .  .         612, 614 

  or  lunatic  eyes,  or  moon  blindness  .  614 

  affects  the  eyes  and  skin  periodically  in  -^Egypt  613 

 governs  hemorrhages  562,  564,  569,  573,  612,  614, 

615,  616 

 mfluenctts  the  humours  and  passions      '  618,  620,  621,  622 

  causes  the  death  of  aged  people  622,  623,  624,  625, 

■  a  .     .  626,  632 

  influences  conception  and  births  .  .  633 

  affects  asthmatic  people  .  .  .619 

effects  on  nervous  people  .  620,  621,  623 


 pervades  the  whole  terrestrial  creation  .  622 

 influence  in  St.  Vitus's  dance  .  .  643 

 venerated  by  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Africans,  and 

.    ancient  Jews  ,  .  645,646,647,648 

Moravians,  their  efforts  to  instruct  negroes  in  religion  1 2 1 

Morgan,  Sir  Henry,  the  renowned  buccaneer  ,  27,  173 

Mountains  between  the  tropics,  cold  in  proportion  to  their  height  5,6 

 in  Jamaica,  of  their  situation  with  respect  to  health  60-64 

Moxa,  burning  it  on  a  part  for  ytalni,  numbness,  and  palsey  46 
Musquito  shore  Indians,  an  account  of  them  .  150,  151 

•~~  its  boundaries  and  latitude  .  171 

Musquitoee, 
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Musquitoes,  insects,  very  troubjesome  in  the  W.Indies,  parti- 
cularly to  new-comers  .  ,  26 — aS- 

N.  , 

Xails  of  people  with  African  blood  .  .  i  lar 

Naples  .  .  .  .  5*5.67,79 

Natives  of  the  W.  Indies  characterized  by  the  levity  of  the 

atmosphere  .  .  .85 

Nature,  diseases  seldom  to  be  left  to  her  .  .  29a 

  in  the  torrid  zone  rarely  effects  a  cure  .  394 

Negro  children  when  born,  difficult  to  be  distinguished  from 

white  children  .  .  .  iil 


 how  to  be  distinguished  .  jiz 

Negroes  bear  fatigue  in  hot  climates  .  .  163 

  frequently  lose  their  toes  by  the  insect  called.the  chigo  29 

  those  on  the  mountains  are  hardy  and  active  .  6a 

■  of  their  character  .  .  ,       11^ — lar 

■  of  their  insensibility  of  pain  .  .  492 

 —  causes  of  their  great  depopulation  in  the  colonies  ^28 

Nelson,  Lord,  his  wisdom  and  bravery  on  the  San  Juan  expe- 
dition .  .  .  165,  166,  167 
Nervous  remittent  fever  in  Jamaica              .  .  47 

~2  '■         the  great  endemic  in  the  W.  Indies  47,  lol 

Nicaragua  lake,  its  situation  .  .  .156 

Nimeguen  .  ,  .  .  ^0>359 

Normandy  ...  .  .  .  ^44 

Northern  tropical  summer  and  winter  sub-divided  into  four  periods  9 
Nostalgia,  its  influence  in  every  climate  .  .  143 

Numbness  cured  by  burning  jMoxa  on  the  part  ,  46 

O. 

Obi,  or  negro  witchcraft  .  .  .  526 

Obstructed  perspiration,  the  cause  of  dysenteries  233,  237,  260 
Officers,  list  of  those  who  perished  on  the  San  Juan  expedition  164 

  attention  to  the  health  of  Foldiers  their  first  object  21a 

Omoa  Fort,  taken  by  the  English  in  1779  .  .  163 

Onions,  contrary  to  every  other  vegetable,  increases  as  the 

moon  decreases  .    ,         .  ,  1J75 

• —         not  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pelusium  in  jEgypt  Hid. 

Opiates,  considered  with  respect  to  dysenteries  248,  249,  255 — 358, 

283 

 the  endemial  causus       474,  475 

Opistoi'itonus  ,  480,482,485—490,496,497,504,50.5 

— ;  —  instance  of  it  in  a  negro  .  .  488 

Oribasius  on  the  dysentery  .  .  -3^3 

Ormus,  the  troops  attacked  with  the  dysentery  there  in  i6aa 

from  bad  water  .  .  -95 

Ovid's  Metamorphoses  .  .  .  517 

Pains, 
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Pains,  obstinate  :.nd  fixed,  removed  by  burning  moxa  on  them  40 
Palsey  caused  by  the  moon  .  606,  608,  615,  618,  641 

Papula:  sndc^ris          •  r  *  26 

Paraguay,  the  Indians  converted  by  the  Jesuits  .  lar 

Paria'caca,  deadly  passage  of  .  .  •  7,8 

Paris  •       .       •  r  ■  * 

Parturition  in  hot  chmates  favourable  .  .  107 

Patients  should  be  seen,  if  possible,  when  first  attacked  205 
Patriarchs,  anxious  about  their  bones  .  .  17 

Paul  iEgineta,  on  the  dysentery  .         _      .  316 

Pekin,  iiooo  persons  killed  there  by  the  sun's  rays  in  1743  67 
Penzance,  in  Cornwall,  its  mildness  .  .  75 

Peregrinatio 

Perspiration,  consequences  of  its  sudden  suppression  186,  236 

 obstructed,  cause  of  the  dysentery  .  233 

.  the  consequences  arising  from  it        .  •  ^35 

 the  amount  of  it  in  health  .  .  236 

 .  observations  thereon       .      250,  251,  272,  277 — a8a 

Peru,  rains  unknown  on  the  coast  .  .  1^4 

— —  dreadful  efl'ects  of  its  conquest  by  the  Spaniards  174 — 176 

 •  its  Inca  Atabalipa  murdered  by  Pizarro  .  178 

Peruvians,  of  their  readiness  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  1  79 
Philadelphia  .  .  .  .67 

Phipps,  major  Henry,  his  care  of  the  85th  regiment  .  208 
^KvKTOitmi  .  .■  .  36 

Physician,  his  importance  in  an  army  .  215.220 

Pidgeley,  Mrs.  stung  by  a  Scorpion  .  .  31 

Piebald  children,  one  produced  by  a  black  woman  in  Jamaica  1 10 
Piedmont  ....  525 

Pinchinca,  one  of  the  highest  Cordelleras  .  .  6 

Piso  on  the  dysentery  ■         .  .  .  .  340 

Pisselaeum  Bai-badense  ,  ,  .         519 — 521 

Plague,  extraordinary  instances  of  it,  not  spread  by  contagion 

287 — 290 

 of  that  at  Athens,  reported  by  Diodorus  Siculns  422 

 rages  most  at  the  change  and  full  of  the  mowi        59^}  595 

Planets,  their  probable  influence  in  epidemic  diseases        .  286 

■  their  effects  .  .  583,634,635 

Platerus  Felix  on  the  dysentery  .  .  330 

— ■  prolific  account  of  his  father  and  grandfather  106 

Pleurothotonus  .  .  490,  491 

Pliny,  his  opinion  of  the  moon  and  her  influence  .  576 

 says  the  fibres  in  the  livers  of  rats  and  mice  answer  to 

the  moon's  age  .  .  .  577 

Poison,  on  its  efl'ects  .  .  30,31,33,34,38—45 

 ,  animal  communicated  by  the  slightest  scratch'       .  40 

Polypus  .      .  .  .  .  ^5 

Pontini  fens  .  .  .  ';<5 

Porter,  London,  bottled,  its  great  use  at  San  Juan  .  igr 

Porto  Bello,  the  expedition  against  it,  under  Hosier  146,  147 

Port 


\ 
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Port  Louis,  nearly-depopulated  by  the  dysenterjfrom  bad  water  95 
rregnancy,  extraordinary  instances  thereof  .  loj  — 106 

Prickly  heat  of  llie  West-Indies  ,  .  23  26 

Prince,  African,  at  the  French  court  .  .         117,  118 

Pringle  oa  the  dysentery  .  .  .  252 

Pris  cian  thereon  .■  ,  .  .318 

Prolific  examples — See  foecundity. 

Protestant  Hospital  in  St.  Luke's,  deaths  there  .  624 

Prussia,  king  of,  his  expedition  sgainsi  France  in  1792  ai8 
Ptolemy,  his  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  moon  and  influence  579 
Ptyas,  a  serpent,  said  to  produce  a  pleasant  death  .  34 

Puerto  Rico,  loss  of  troops  there  in  1597  by  braekish  water  95 
Pulrnonic  dangerous  diseases  not  common  in  tropical  countries  12a 
fuuid  bilious  fever,  an  extraordinary  one  in  Jamaica        200 — 204 

fiuito  ,  ^  ,  .  .  '  <5 

R. 

Rain,  periodical  in  tropical  countries        i,  146,  153,  1^4,  162, 168 

 the  scourge  of  health  in  hot  countries,  its  salvation  in  others  n 

Rats  and  mice,  the  fibres  of  their  livers  increase  with  the 

Rattle  snake  .  .  .  .  32 

Reader,  Mr.  of  Jamaica,  cured  of  a  dangerous  hasmorrhage  e6z 
Reaumur's  thermometer  .  .  2,  62  261; 

Religion,,  it.s  political  advantages  in  colonial  reformation  '  '  nj 
Remedies,  violent  ones  censured  .  .        283,  464. 

Revulsion,  instance  of  its  power  in  the  dysentery  .  '2^ 

Riiubarb,  first  mentioned  by  writers  .  .  . 

River  San  Juan,  an  account  of  it  .  .        148,10  if, 

Riverius  on  the  dysentery  .  ,  ,  327 

Rock-fort  \n  Jamaica  .  ,  jg^ 

Rome  •  .  ^  11  <6  67  "71  '7Q  ■ 

Rjos.s,  Hercules,  Esc].  his  public  spirit    *      .    ,        >    j   7>  7  >79 

Rem,  its  destructive  qualities,  when  drupk  to  excess  .  96 

—. —  wholesome  when  used  moderately  ,  -97 

S. 

San  Juan  expedition  ,  .  . 

'  river,  its  situation  and  description  148,  15a  154 

'  castle  taken  by  the  expedition  from  Jamaica  156 

 —  retaken  by  the  Spaniards  .  i6a 

—  officers  and  men  lost  in  the  expedition  against  it  164 

'  rcflf-ctions  nrlaiive  to  tliat  expedition  168 

 r  dreadful  fate  of  those  who  went  on  that  expe- 

difion  .  .  188,  189,  (5it 

harrette,  a  disease  analogous  to  the  tetanus,  where  prevalent  52C 
S.:;>annah-la-mcr,^vcrwhdoied  Uy  the  sea  , 

X  X  Sa\oy 


666  /ii^DEX, 

Savoy  '  '  '  ' 

Scorpions  '  •  .    ,        :  .  30,  3',  4j 

Scurvy,  seldom  l^nown  m  tropical  countries  .  123 

Sea  air,  and  vo/ages  in  pulmonic  diseases  ;  79,  83 

 obser\'iiiic'iis  thereon  •  .  74, 02,  63 

Sea  breeze  '  '      .  •  9.  186/244,  24^ 

Seasickness  .  •  '  ^ 

Seasoning,  first  illness  ne\y-comers  are  attacked  with  m  the 

West-Indies  .  .    '  '        •  124.  4.33 

.  of  troops  in  ths  W.  Indies  .  .  64,  65 

Sennertus  on  the  dysentery  ,  .  334' 399 

Sepialius  thereon  .  •  •  3-^^ 

Septenaries,  their  ppwer  .  573,  £,82,  ^83,  .584,  58^ 

Serpents,  ofthose  in  Spanish  America,  and  in  the  islands    32,  34,  2$ 

 ■  a  soldier  bitten  by  one  and  died  .  34 

 ~- — ^  treatment  of  their  bites  '  .  .        36 — 38 

 Indian  method  of  treatment  •  .       38 — 40. 

Sharks  in  the  W.  Indies,  on  the  qoasts,  and  in  harboiart  52—54' 

 a  young  man  killed  by  one  •  .  *  53 

Sirocco  a  S.  E.  by  S.  wind  .  .         .  .    •  73 

Skies,  their  es.traordinary  brilliancy  in  the  Vv'est-Indies  8S 
Sjiall-pox  fever,  itfj  nature  and  tendency  .  .  34a 

Snake-root,  observations  thereon  .  .  191,237' 

Snakes,  of  those  in  the  West-Indian  islands  .  3  e; 

Snipes  in  great  numbers  in  the  West-Indies  .  . 

Solutio  Vitriolica— See  Vitriolic  Solution. 

Sputh  Carolina,  great  heat  and  effects  of  the  sun  there  2,  67. 

Spaniards,  of  their  dreadful  ravages  .  34,  169,  174,  177 

—  live  to  great  age  in  St.  Domingo  .       '  ^ 

 reflections  on  thejr  conquest  of  S.  America  169^,  173,  174 

 7  their  cruelty  to  the  Fnglish' captured  at  Honduras    .  157 

-r-  • —  to  the  Indians  .  169,  173 

 great  mortality  in  crossing  the  desart  of  Chili  7 

Spanish  boy,  lived  on  horse-flesh  in  the  desart  of  Chill  •  7 

 main,  English  territories  there  .  .  171 

—r-T—  town;  in  Jamaica  ,  .  23,  108,  1 10 

Spiders  .  .        ^  ,  .  29 

§t.  Paulas,  church  :  ,  .0 

Stabia  '      '  '  . 


79 

^3 


Stone  in  the  bladder,  scarcely  known  in  tropica  countries  .^^ 

 ;  an  instance  of  o  ne  being  dissolved  by  change  of  climate  ilici: 

§toney  Hill  in  Jamaica  .  64 

Strasbourgh         ;    .  ,    *  .   '  ,    '  67^54 

budamuia  .  ,  2i5 

^udorifics,  their  use  in  the  dysentery  first  discovered  by  the  ' 

5  ^author     ^  .  .  221,225 

Ougar  co.onies,  their  importance  with  respect  to  commerce  18 

•         or  h  ad  .  ■.  '  •  ^  .  -  - 

Stinimi^- seaso^  within  ih^  tropics  "  353*5  3?  545 

Superfcciation,.acurious  instance  of  it,         *    ..    ^    -*         .  /ji 

Swcai 


P. 

Sweat  in  the  West-Indies  stnells  acid  .  , 

iSwitzerlaud  .  ,  .  ^25 

Sydenham,  references  to  him       189,  198,  239,'  23-)^  2:52,  279,  285 

347.  378, 381—383 

■  orl  the  dysentery  ^  .  229, 347 

oylvius  thereon  .  .  .  ,  243 

T. 

Tabiae— See  Stabia  .  .  .79 

Tapioca  ...  .  34a 

Tarantula  .  .  ^.  T  .  29 

Temperance,  its  great  virtues  .  .  .      '  8S 

Tempests,  tremendous  in  tropical  countries  .  .  1^3 

Tenesmus  .  ,  .  343,  35» 

—  its  cnre  .  ,  .  -  ^04 

Terracina  ,  .  .  .  .  56 

letanus,  a  treatise  thereon  .  .  ,  479 

•  of  its  different  species  . .  .  480 

■ — —  several  remarkable  instances  of  it       488,  499,  jjoi — 503 

 the  opisthotonus,  the  extreme  degree  of  it  ,  4^0 

 a  disease  of  irritability  .  , 

~  every  species  of  animal  subject  to  it  .        .  494 

 ■       the  obvius  causes  of  it  .  .  .  ihid. 

—  four  cases  related  by  Hippocrates  .  496,497 

 '-^  of  the  prevention  of  it  .  .  j;o5 — ^07 

■  method  of  treatment  by  Hippocrates  .       joS,  ^09 

•  affusion  of  cold  water,  the  best  remedy  .  ^ro 

 the  practice  of  the  Spanish  physicians  ,  jji^ 

— ■  mode  of  treatment  used  by  the  negroes  ,        ^  16 

 corallaria  thereon  .     ■       .  5^1,523. 

 endemial  among  children  in  many  places  . 

•  of  its  cause  and  prevention  among  negrochildren  526-528 

 of  the  great  numbers  of  negro  children  who  perish  by  it  5  r  r 

Thames,  a  great  flood  of  it  instanced  .  634,  635 

Thermometer  .  2,  3,  6.  60,  62,  69,  70,  71,  72,  74,  80 

Tide  turning  people  are  affected  and  die  .       ^^-7^  632  ,6:5'^ 

•  remarkable  one  of  the  Thames  .  .  6^2 

Tides,  the  moon's  influence  on,  and  theirnature  602,  603,  601.,  6j2 
Tiger,  a  soldier  attacked  by  one  .  .  160'  x6x 

Time  of  the  year  to  go  to  the  West  Indies  ,  '  n 

~  for  sending  troops,  and  military  operations  ih'id. 

Tipioca— Sec  Tapioca        .  ...  34a 

S"""'  .  •  •  •  •  •  525,545 
Iwsot,  a  physian  of  candour  and  liberality  .  ,  72 
 on  tiic  dysentery           ,               ,                 .  ^(^^ 


Tomogos  serpent  ,  .  •  •  33 

1 

To-.vne,  respecting  his  prnclice  in  BarbodocJ  ,  .      1 26 

i  radc  wmds  comprize  about  30  dej:,ree»  of  S.  and  N.  latitude  9 

X  X  2  Tral- 


Torrid  zone,  cautions  and  precepts  for  health  .  l 

Torti,  his  administration  of  bark 


m&  /NDEX, 

F. 

Trallianus  on  the  dysentery     -  ^.         •  .  3171 

TramontanaAvind,yiN.  N.  E.  wind  .  .  73 

Trent  y'  •  •  54*^ 

Trismus  Nasceutium,  a  bad  term  for  the  tetanus  in  children  525 
Troops  in  JatJiaica  on  ist  January,  1805,  tkcir  stations  and 

nu/nber  •  "  •       '  •  6<S 

,  remarks  on  thfe  health  arid  seasoning  of  troops    5  5,  63—66, 

145,  182,  184,  211 — 213 

,  instances  of  great  mortality  from  the  use  of  bad  water  g/<^- 

 their  immoderate  use  of  rum     ^        .  .  9^,97' 

 mortality  amongst  those  on  the  San  Juan  expedition  163' 

 the  proper  hospitals  for  them  .  .  184. 

,  ,  of  tlieir  clothing,  care,  and  discipline        182,209,  aia,  aij- 

 ^  mortality  of  those  under  Vernon  and  Wentworth  210 

 the  great  use  of  flannel  to  them  when  on  service  Hid. 

—  many  lost  during  the  war  by  bad  wines  .  aSj; 

Tropical  countries,  of  the  medium  and  different  degrees  of  heat  2,  3 

m  :  of  their  winter  and  summer  .  .     4,  9., 

_  ,  mountains,  cold  in  proportion  to  their  height  5.. 

'  ■  U. 

Ulcerated  sore  throat,  among,  children  In  Jamaica  in  1786  26,1 . 

Ulceration,  the  effect  arid  not  the  cause  of  dysenteries  .  228 . 
Ulloa  .  .  .         ..  6,33,37,47. 

IJp-Park  .  .  •     4  • 

— 7^  camp  and  barracks  in  Jamaica         181,        187,  200,  207  . 

Urine,  a  suppressioa  of  it  in  the  ilujc  .  .  2.';6. 

Vagina,  excirements  voided  there  from  perforation  32a,  3.21  . 

VeHereae  Lues,  yield,  to  change  of  cliraaie  .  76. 

Verdun  .'  .  .  .    ,  .  2.19. 

Venice  .  .r  .  49,  67 

Vento  Maestro-      '       .  ..  73 . 

Vernon,  admiral,  his  expedition  against  Carthagena  in  1741  146,  2jo 
Vessels  should  be  copper  bottomed  in  hot  climates  .  165 

Vesuvius,  particulars  thereof  by  Galen,  and  the  author  80,  81 

Viper,  the  fatal  effects  of  its  bite  prevented  .  ,  40 

Virgil's  incantations  afte6t  the  moon  .  ,         640 . 

Virginia  .  .  .  .  .67 

Viferbo  .  .  .  .  545 

Vitriol,  white^  its  use  revived' and  defended  .  .        557,  J59 

Vitriolic  solution  ..  272,40^,557 — 560,563,506 

— — —  a  treatise  thereon  .  ^  55? 

Vitrum  Antimonii  .  ■  239,250,^70,^73 — 276 

Vitus's  St.  dance  .  .    .  .  645 

Vpmito  Prieto— See  Endemial  Causus. 

Voyages  at  sea,  whence  flieir  benefit  .  6a,  82,  85 


Wafcr^ 


p. 


w. 

Water,  his  account  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniardi         ,  ji. 

Water,  the  most  wholesome  beverage  in  iiot  climatc!»       *  i.^ 

'  springs  of  sulphurous  and  chalybeate,  in  Jamais  q, 

•  what  kind  best  for  the  common  purposes  of  life  nfff 

 mischievous  effects  from  its  use  when  impure  '  ^ 

~  excellent  in  Jamdica,  and  its  ittlportance  .  \. 

Weather,  journal  of  it  in  Jamaica  during  the  year  1780  '^6( 
Wentvyorth,  general;  mortality  of  the  troops  under  him        146  ^ 
\V  est-Indies,  their  discovery             .               ,  .17 

 —  division  of  the  ftlmttier  and  wJnter' seasons      '  I 

'   '  different  degrees  of  heat  between  the  seasons  Hid 

~               •  t'le  mountains  Cold  in  proportion  to  their  height  <J 

 the  eastern  breezes  influenced  by  the  sun  '1 

- —  the_  trade  winds          .              .              ,  •  ^^^^ 

~  their  northern  tropical  winter  and  summer  m/ 

  the  season  when  Europeans  should  arrive  there  ir 

their  rains  and  general  stale  of  weather           ,  ji-i^. 

_                  season  best  for  military  operations  there          '  27,,-/ 

'  "  ".hen  10  avoid  being  on  the  sea  fn  visiting  them  il-id 
 time  their  hurricanes  set  in               .  j^^-^' 

thenatureand  effects  of  thelrhurrlcanes  described  12 
 an  account  of  the  dreadful  hurricane  in  1780  '  "* 
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 no  enjoyment  tliere  in  the  sports  of  the  Held 

  temi)erauce  and  attention  to  dress  necessary  for 

new-comers  .  '   .  ^ 
  of  the  eruptions  called  the  prickly  heat  '  22—2? 

—  effects  of  the  sun  on  new-comers     26,  66,  87  80  4.5'* 

—  of  the  musquitoes  .  ,  abl-  « 

—  of  the  insect  called  the  chigo  ■  a8  20 

—  of  their  insects,  &c.  in  general  '  '  2 

—  no  tigers,  liens,  bears,  wolves,  nor  venomoas  ser-  ^ 

pents  in  the  islands 

—  of  the  various  .snakes  there.   .''  ,  * 

—  canine  madness,  hever'there  'till  lately         *    ^6  f  v 

—  alligators  and  sharks,  where  found  ci 

—  instance  of  a  negro  woman  killed  by  an  aJIi-rator  iUd 
T         '^^^  young  man  killed  by  a  shark  <-^' 

v/hat  situation,  for  a  dwelling  there,  best  <rr 

—  what  construction  of  an  house  best  . 

—  their  mountainous  situations  very  healthful  "    60— br 

—  why  Lnropeans  arc  Ii;iblc  to  diseases  there  68 
means  of  preventing  diseases  among  new-comers  88,80 

  cold  bathing,  by  whom  to  be  avoided 

  the  effects  of  the  climat/jon  Europeans  .  1,. 

of  tlie  present  resident  practitioners  tliere  '  xvi 
wljat  parthas  borne  the  palm  of  medical  literature  iti 
the  natiy.es  compared  to  Ubcisc. Lorn. in  Europe        j  13 

West- 
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West-Indies,  seasonxfg,  to  new-comers,  why  so  csilled  124',  43  3 

^  then^roes,  born  there,  superior  in  lutellectsto  the 

Africans              •               •  .  ii^J 

White  childre/<rmay  be  produced  from  black  parents  no 

 lead-given  in  the  gout  by  an  empiric          .  ,  349 

 -vKnol,  gilla,  and  salt  of  vitriol  557—559 

Williariis,  a  physician,  killed  in  a  duel  at  Jamaica  .  J38 

.•  Willis  on  the  dysentery             .                 .  .  344 

; .  reports  a  curious  case  of  spasm             »  .  48a 

Winds,  deadly  in  the  mountains  of  Peru           .  7,  8,  211 

.  —  various,  and  from  frozen  mountains  pernicious  72,  73,  74 

Winter  season  within  the  tropics               .                 .  4,9 

Women,  of  disorders  peculiar  to  them  in  hot  climates  102 

  in  hot  climates  soon  recover  from  lying.-in  ,  108 

Worms,  erroneously  considered  as  a  dysenteric  symptom  379,  391 

Worsley,  Sir  Richard,  his  learned  and  magnificent  work  6x3 

Y. 

Yellow  fevei'^See  Enderaial  Causus. 

-—— -snake  of  the  West-Indies                .  .  35 

Z. 

Zimmerman  on  the  dysentery             .             .  ,  397 

Zone,  torrid,  diseases  seldom  cured  by  nature  aloue  in  it  294 
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